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| LET’S TAKE A LOOK AT 


By JACK PRICE 











YOU can’t change 
—- the weather—you 
can’t switch sun- 





light on and off to meet your 
camera needs. You can use Agfa 
Plenachrome—a film you can 
depend on for good pictures on 
sunny days...on gray, cloudy 
days ...in the half-light of early 
morning or late afternoon. 


That’s because Plenachrome’s 





high speed, wide latitude, high 
color sensitivity and extra 
margin of quality are definite 
aids toward finer pictures — 
under any conditions! 


Next time—use Agfa Plena- 
chrome Film. Every roll is sold 
with the guarantee of “Pictures 
that satisfy or a new roll free.” 
Made by Agfa Ansco Cor- 
poration in Binghamton, N. Y. 
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AGFA 


PLENACHROME FILM 


MADE IN U.S.A. 





THE GUARANTEED FILM 
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“Chicago River’ eh i a ny by Geass P. Wright. Negative—Defender X-F Peedioomaie Film. Ptee—Veur Black, 


For Quality—Speed—Simplicity ... 


print displays these essential characteristics in true 
relation’ to the values of the original negative. The 
pictorialist, portraitist, amateur or professional, who 
delights in Velour Black’s quality, is equally happy 
with its high speed and latitude and its simplicity of 
manipulation. 


Defender offers Velour Black in 26 distinctive paper 
stock varieties, eight of which are available in four 
grades—for complete negative coverage. There are 
also special coatings for Bromoil and Carbro, Velour 
Black is sold by Photo Supply Dealers generally. 


Write for the DEFENDER BOOK and circular— 
Tonal balance and gradation, detail and “Velour Black for Enlargements from Miniature 
brilliancy—the Velour Black projection Negatives.” 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


VELOUR BLACK 


FOR PRINTS. BY PROJECTION 
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Vacation time is picture time with Fine Grain PARPAN 


Fine Grain PAR PAN 


“aq new film for miniature cameras” 





Announcing a new film for 
summer picture taking — half 
the speed of Superior and the 
finest grain obtainable for all 
around use — try a roll from 
your photographic supplies 
dealer. Write for free lab- 
oratory pamphlet describing 
Du Pont films for miniature 
cameras. 


DU PONT FILM MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


BETTER THINGS for BETTER LIVING ‘through CHEMISTRY  @UDOND 
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The BOLEX, Model H-16, is distinctly in a class by itself 
in that it meets, with amazing simplicity, the demand 
for a superior 16mm Camera, capable of all professional 
characteristics, at a reasonable price. The BOLEX is com- 
pact, light in weight (under six pounds when equipped 
with three lenses and 100’ of film) and very simple to 
operate, even in the hands of an amateur as his first 
movie camera. It is entirely self-contained as seen in the 
above cut and therefore easy to carry. When wanted to 
put into action quickly, it is light enough to hold in the 
hand where it may be operated as efficiently as any 
movie camera, without a tripod. The highly efficient, 
smooth-running, precision-built mechanism of the 
BOLEX permits you to include, with accuracy, the so- 
called tricks of the professional film in your personal 
movies, such as LAP-DISSOLVES, FADES, ANIMATION, 
SUPERIMPOSITIONS, SLOW MOTION, SHOTS FILMED 
BACKWARD BY MEANS OF HAND-CRANK, PERFECT- 
LY CENTERED PORTRAITS, (even at two feet from the 
lens) TITLES, (made without title-boards or other acces- 
sories). And, advanced knowledge of motion picture 
photography is not necessary in including these fea- 
tures in your films. Some of the outstanding BOLEX 
features are, AUTOMATIC THREADING—simply feed 
the end of the film into a channel; press the release, 
and it threads itself! Loops formed with absolute accu- 
racy between double sprocket and the claw — positive 
protection against jamming, scratching and unsteadi- 
ness. TRIFOCAL VIEWFINDER which permits absolute 
correction of parallax from infinity down to two feet; 
STILL PICTURES, either instantaneous or time, at speeds 
from 1/10th to 1/100th of a second; CONSTANT SPEED 
and exposures identical in each frame of all shots; ANI- 
MATION; SPEEDS OF 8, 16, 24, 32 and 64 frames with 
ability to change from one speed to another while cam- 
era is operating; REWINDING of an entire 100’ roll, 
making it possible to remove partially exposed rolls 
without loss, in bright sunlight, if desired; motor may 
be instantly disengaged and spring need not be un- 
wound when making fades, lap-dissolves or superim- 
positions; permitting as much film to be used for these 
features as desired. CRITICAL FOCUSSING device pre- 
sents a greatly enlarged, right-side-up image through 
ground glass and the lens; cupped eye-peice permits 
use in direct sunlight. FOOTAGE COUNTER subtracts 
and adds accurately, being automatically set back to 
zero when new film is placed in camera. SEMI-CIRCU- 
LAR TURRET for three lenses. STANDARD LENS MOUNT 
permitting use of all makes of lenses with all apertures. 
DISC SHUTTER, 190 degrees, revolving very close to 
film preventing all optical distortion of picture. Covered 
with genuine black leather and all metal parts heavily 
chromium plated. The price, complete with all accesso- 
ties and Hugo Meyer, Primoplan, 1” F 1.5 lens, focussing 
mount, $275.00. Carrying case, hand-made, genuine 
leather, suede lined, large enough for camera with 
three lenses, all accessories and three 100’ rolls of film, 
$25.00 additional. 
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$275.00 


“and worth 
a lot more” 
. 









Handmade leather 
carrying case 


$ 2 5 extra 


PAILLARD-BOLEX, MODEL H-16, CINE CAMERA 


XPERTS concede that the use of the focal plane shutter provides the ideal 
way to make a photographic exposure. Such a shutter derives its name 
from the fact that it operates very close to the film — the actual plane at which 
the image is focussed. This provides the utmost uniformity of exposure and 
allows every fine lens to perform at its best. The very best miniature cameras 
employ focal plane shutters as a fitting complement to their fine lenses and 
ultra precise construction. In order to provide the best possible photographic 
results in 16mm, the focal plane shutter is used in the new 
Paillard-Bolex H-16 Cine Camera; an exclusive feature. 
This 190° disc shutter, revolving very close to the film, 
allows the taking lens toperform uniformly at its very best, 
and in addition, provides the unusual exposure speed of 
1/30 second when operating at 16 frames. This is an out- 
standing example of the type of design and construction 
that gives Bolex-made movies their great superiority. 


PAILLARD-BOLEX, G-816 PROJECTOR 


The ideal team-mate for the Bolex Camera. Unsurpassed 
for steadiness and brilliance. Write. for description. 





AMERICAN BOLEX COMPANY, Inc. oven 





HOLLYWOOD HID IT 
NEW YORK SAYS IT’S TOO HIGHBROW 


| UT 
The N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE gave it a full 
roto page! .. The originals are hung at 
the PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


PHOTOGRAPHERS SWEAR “IN PICTURES” Is THE 
MOST AMAZING PICTURE BOOK THEY EVER SAW! 


AND 


WHO IS WILL CONNELL? 


Will Connell has for years been a star 
in the crown and a thorn in the side of 
Hollywood’s movie factories. His cam- 
era is responsible probably for more 
pictorial excellence, his satire has ex- 
ploded more publicity balloons, than 
any other two forces in Los Angeles 
County. What Winchell puts on paper, 
Connell has put on film—to the glori- 
fication and mortification of Holly- 
wood’s leading citizens. Good photog- 
raphers rate Will Connell one of 
America’s few fine photographers. 


WHAT ARE THE PICTURES IN “IN PICTURES“? 


Until recently, “IN PICTURES” was 
a private photographic history of 
Hollywood compiled by Connell for his 
friends’ amusement and his own. After 
it was first shown, a leading question 
for weeks when one Hollywood big-wig 
met another, was “Have you seen the 
Connell collection?” The preview dum- 
my for Life magazine contained six- 
teen of the prints. 

Because Connell has grown up on 
the lot, he is able to turn his lens on 
the various foibles of your favorite 
stars and stand-ins who sweat under 
the kleigs. His camera clicks the un- 
dressed, unvarnished scene. He has 
witnessed the transformation of ordi- 
nary mortals into glamorous sirens 
and rock-hard mobsters. 

For the record, “IN PICTURES” is 
the inside story of making pictures— 
a collection of remarkable photographs 
revealing the beauty, the characters, 
the tools, the politics, and the genius 
of movie making. It is Americana; it 








COMMENTS ON “IN PICTURES’ 


@ FRANK S. NUGENT, motion picture 
critic of the New York Times says: “It’s 
really a grand job of satirical photog- 
raphy, a perfect illustration of its in- 
credible text. It has a preferred position 
on my bookshelf 

e EDWARD STEICHEN, Anton Bru- 
ehl, William Rittase, Paul Outerbridge, 
Lejaren Hiller, are a few of the na- 
tionally famous photographers who've 
recommended “In Pictures.” 

@® RAYMOND LOEWY, famed indus- 
trial designer says: ‘‘It’s the funniest 
thing I’ve seen in a long time and I’m 
taking it to France to give them an idea 
of real American sense of humor.” 
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has been called surer, swifter satire 

than “Once in a Lifetime” and “Boy 
Meets Girl.” The originals are the 

photographic exhibit in the American 

—" of the Paris International Ex- 
ibit. 


WHAT ELSE IS IN “IN PICTURES’’? 


“Hollywood Conference,” the story 
that accompanies the ‘pictures, ap- 
peared origi- 
nally in the 
Saturday 
Evening Post. 
Apter words 
could not 
have been 
found to set 
to Connell’s 
picture- 
music. 
‘*Holly- 
wood Confer- 
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ence” is an 
actual steno- 
graphic report of a screen story con- 
ference and as cockeyed a scenario as 
you’d expect from the four gentlemen 
who participated in its birth. Namely, 
Gene Fowler, Nunnally Johnson, Gro- 
ver Jones, and Patterson McNutt. 

If you’d like to know how the master 
minds operate in devising ways and 
means of getting the heroine to meet 
the hero, and all the villains out of the 
way by the final clinch ... or if you 
have any preconceived ideas as to how 
you would handle a script for a million 
dollar production, you’ll get an educa- 
tion in “Hollywood Conference.” 


WHAT DOES “IN PICTURES” 
LOOK LIKE? 


The book is also a marvel of 
photo technique—montages, still 
lifes, action shots, and character 
studies are in it in plenty. It 
runs the full range of picture- 
taking art from the simplest to 
the most intricate in camera 
work. It was edited by T. J. Ma- 
loney, editor of “U. S. Camera.” 

The book will make a hand- 
some addition to the libraries of 
bibliophiles, collectors of Ameri- 
cana, and just plain movie fans. 
When the editors persuaded 
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Connell to permit publication of his re- 
markable photographs, promises were 
made that no expense would be spared 
in doing the collection justice—and no 
expense has been spared. 

“IN PICTURES” is extra size, is 
printed in Beck Gravure, the same 
process used in “U. S. CAMERA” re- 
productions. All illustrations are full 
page 10” x 12” and every other page isa 
picture page! The pages opposite the 
pictures are devoted to “Hollywood 


Conference.” 
SEND NO 


MONEY 


The price of “IN 
PICTURES” is 
$2.50 — no more 
than that of an 
ordinary novel. 
Just clip the cou- 
pon below to get 
your copy by re- 
turn mail. Re- 
member, it isn’t 
necessary to send 
any money now, 
you may pay for 
“IN PICTURES” 
when your post- 
man delivers it— 
with the definite understanding that 
it’s price of only $2.50 will be returned 
to you if you don’t consider it one of 
the funniest, most amazing, interest- 
ing, and to any photographer, educa- 
tional books you have ever seen. Mail 
the coupon at once. 


2.50 


IF YOU DECIDE 


TO- KEEP IT 


ee ee eee 


William Morrow & Company, Dept. P, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me “IN PICTURES.” I’ll pay the post- 
man only $2.50 plus a few cents postage. I under- 
stand that I may look over “IN PICTURES” and 
return it for refund within 5 days, if it doesn’t come 
up to my expectations. 

(] Check here if you prefer to enclose $2.50 in 
which case we will pay the postage charges. The 
same refund privilege applies, of course. 


NAME...... 


ADDRESS 
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It is the most modern of all twin-lens reflex cameras, with 
so many unique features that contribute to the making of 
better pictures, that you can be prouder than ever of the 
pictures you take with it. Come in and handle the 
Superb, study its prism mounted on the shutter and the 
“remote-control diaphragm wheel, both visible from 


above and changeable without tilting camera, the special 








For You Who Take Pride 


in Taking Good Pictures 


Voigtlander 


SUPERB REFLEX 


(FOCUSING MODEL) 


LLORES iG Ly apg 


lever device for changing film easily without winding. The 
critical focusing magnifier is mounted on a flap in the 
hood, the spirit level mounted in ground glass. The Superb 
takes twelve pictures to the roll—size 2!/,x2!/,. 


Fitted with Skopar F:3.5 3 ineh 
Focus Anastigmat Lens 8 
in Compur Shutter... . $ o 


Eveready Case 


$7.50 
TRADE IN 
YOUR OLD 7 
CAMERA Send for Booklet 
S.R.P.P. 
110 WEST 32ND ST? N.Y. 


World's Largest Exclusive Camera Supply House 




















\ , TE’VE just got to tell you about 
one of the main features in this 
issue. A story, by the way, which 
we offer as our birthday slap-on-the- 
back to that prodigy of the publishing 
world, Life magazine. 

A year ago, you will recall, Life was 
merely an idea. Today it has reached 
great heights, both as to content and 
circulation. Its immediate acceptance 
and spectacular growth is one of the 
publishing highlights of this decade. 
And it was built on photographs. 

Again, with pardonable pride, we re- 
call that it was but a few months ago 
that Poputak PHorocraPHy was also just 
an idea. Like the pre-eminence of Life in 
its field—that of explaining the story with 
a picture—we, too, are well up in front 
in our own forte—that of explaining the 
picture with a story of how it was made. 
Thanks to all of you, our readers and 
contributors. 

The Life article wasn’t easy to obtain, 
because Life’s guiding mentors don’t give 
out to just anyone. They are funny that 
way. But Jack Price turned the trick. 
That’s why we are glad to be able to 
present it—with the accompanying pic- 
tures taken by Life staff photographers 
exclusively for our pages. 

* * * 
HERE IS only one test for a camera 
—and that is its ability to take pic- 
tures. There are a whole lot of wise guys 
who will look over a second-hand camera 
and give it the O.K., but the sure test 
and the only test that counts is to take 
the camera out with you and make some 
trial shots with it. If you intend to invest 
more than $1.30 for a used camera, don’t 
take anybody’s word as to its condition. 
ok * * 

NUMBER of amateurs have written 
in asking us about picture contests 
which they might enter. Of course you 
noticed in the August issue, and again 
in this issue, an announcement of the 
TWA Photo Contest, in which they offer 
prizes for the best picture of, from, or 
in a TWA skyliner. Well, here’s a chance 
to win a free flying vacation or one of 
the several other prizes they are offering. 

Worth trying for, we’d say. 

And that brings to mind another good 
contest conducted by the Medo Photo 
Supply Corporation, 15 W. 47th St., New 
York City. One thousand dollars in prizes 
is being offered for any type of picture. 
Photographs are divided into two classes: 
one, amateur—pictures taken by non- 
professionals only, with any type of cam- 











era except the miniature; two, candid— 
for amateurs and professionals for pic- 
tures taken with a genuine miniature 
camera. First prize in each class is $100. 
Even if you don’t win the $100 you may 
ring one of a hundred other prizes of- 
fered. The contest closes on October 15, 
so you'd better start shooting some good 


ones right away. 
* ok * 


N THE JULY issue we told about a 

film five years old that was exposed 
and developed this spring, and the sur- 
risingly good results we got. Well, it 
seems that our little experience was real- 
ly nothing compared to that of Richard 
Woods of Albion, New York, who writes 
that he found a film pack dated Septem- 
ber, 1928. He loaded his camera with it 
and using a normal exposure got excel- 
lent prints, one of which we have seen. 
Then along comes a letter from W. W. 
Parks of Venice, Calif., who sends us a 
print made this spring from a roll of 
N.C. film dated July, 1923. It was pretty 
good, too, and probably establishes an 
all-time record in this event. 


* * * 


FTER a long battle, the Pure Foods 

and Drugs Act was passed, which 
required that the maker of the medicine 
or compound place the formula, quantity 
and quality upon the label. We do sin- 
cerely wish that this idea (without the 
necessity of passing a law), would be 
adopted by film makers in regard to the 
speed and other characteristics of their 
films. We believe that every manufactur- 





Little Elissa Enslen of Montgomery, 
Ala., spots a page of baby pictures. 
Photograph by Franklin Collier. 





er should mark the Weston Number and 
the corresponding Scheiner Degree upon 
the box of film so that we could better 
judge our exposures. 
+ * * 
HERE has been a long drawn out de- 
bate in this office as to the simplest 
method of testing the speed of a camera 
shutter and, as might be expected, all 
sorts of gadgets have been suggested, 
ranging from swinging neon lamps and 
phonograph turntables down to checking 
by exposure meters. The idea is not to 
obtain the most accurate method but to 
devise the simplest method that is pos- 
sessed of a reasonable degree of accuracy. 
We are keeping our ears open for some 
reliable data we can pass along to our 
readers. 
* * * 
W ie LIKE to get some facts and 
figures on a most interesting sub- 
ject that has considerable bearing on the 
progress of amateur photography. © 
would be very interesting to know just 
what percentage of amateurs do all of 
their developing and finishing, what per- 
centage do part of the finishing and what 
percentage do none of it. Just at present, 
we are checking back by the ratio be- 
tween film sales and the sale of develop- 
ing supplies, but this method is subject to 
several errors and too many unknown 
quantities. 
aa * * 
T IS SAID, by those who should know, 
that the present popularity of the 
camera is largely due to the opportunity 
that this little instrument offers to the 
untrained as a means of artistic self-ex- 
pression. In short, the camera enables the 
constructive mind to place on paper the 
ideas and ideals that it could not express 
in more conventional ways by the me- 


* dium of the brush and pencil. 


To the observing, this theory is quite 
in accord with the facts in the matter, 
for thousands of very creditable salon 
prints are now being produced by ama- 
teurs both in this country and abroad. 
Still-life studies, portraiture, landscapes, 
marine views, and even design and orna- 
ment are being worked out with excellent 
success by the amateur with his camera. 

To this end, the camera is playing a 
new part in education and the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. In fact, it is creating 
a trend in art that promises new develop- 
ments in both art and architectural treat- 
ment. The amateur is now viewing life 
and nature from a decidedly different 

(Continued on page 91) 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES .... 


In New York’s lofty Chrysler Building mid- Henry Luce, rich, brilliant founder of Life, Publisher Roy E. Larsen, (standing) Ex- 
night oil is burned. The editorial make-up of Time, Fortune and the movie, March of Time, Harvard, whose forte is smart circulation, 
Life is in progress right around the clock. apparently still enjoys looking at pictures. and whose pride is the March of Time. 


Be 


A constant storm center of activity, Office Contributions Editor, Willard Morgan, in charge of the department which handles the 
Supervisor Herbert Brower sweats as the thousands of pictures sent to Life by amateurs every week. Formerly sales manager for a 
voluminous morning’s mail reaches his desk. miniature camera company, Morgan is largely responsible for keeping Life minicam-conscious. 


Life’s busy reception room where photographers bring hundreds of pictures daily for con- John Shaw Billings, former Brooklyn news- 
sideration. The big-shots are difficult to see but the submitted pictures are usually given paper man and Time executive, is now the 
careful scrutiny by some of the experts so that no exceptional pictures are ever passed by. _ rightfully smug Managing Editor of Life. 














ea 





The aloof Assistant Managing Editor Wilson 
Hicks discussing pictures with the head of 
Life’s Picture Bureau, Mrs. Dorothy Hoover. 
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The high command, Wilson Hicks, Daniel 
Longwell and J. S. Billings, hard at work on an 
important bunch of final picture selections. 


Page and cover layouts made, Art Director 
Richmond brings an arm load of them to the 
office of the Managing Editor for approval. 











A picture conference of staff members in which some 3000 pictures may be gathered and 
hastily discussed. Many excellent photos are rejected. The final selection made by this group 
will probably be 25 or 30 pictures for use in a 5 to 7 page feature story when completed. 


JACK PRICE takes us on a revealing tour through the 
editorial offices of America’s leading picture magazine. 


All photographs made expressly for POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY by LIFE staff photographers 


ired by Fortune and mothered by Time, this month Life completes its 
first year of existence. Ten thousand shutters will click today—that a 
million readers may read Life next week. 

Still an infant prodigy, it leads the field in photo-journalism. Its pur- 
pose, according to Managing Editor John Shaw Billings, is to “inform 
by pictures.” While the magazine strives to be entertaining and amusing, 
its real aim is to present news truthfully in pictorial form. 

An average issue contains more than two hundred pictures; of which 
from ten to forty are supplied by amateurs. From the amateur some 
200 batches of pictures a day are submitted. These are sent to Willard 
Morgan, Contributions Editor, who maintains a staff of four assistants 
to handle this voluminous correspondence and research questions. 

Mr. Morgan, graduate of Pomona College, California, was formerly 
sales manager for a well-known manufacturer of miniature cameras. 
Many years of contact with amateur photographers have fitted him un- 
usually well for his present work. 

After selecting those pictures which have possibilities, Editor Morgan 
routes them to the proper department for approval. Incidentally, how- 
ever, he keeps a well-organized card index, in which is recorded, for 
every picture submitted, the equipment used and the technique and 
ability displayed. This data would undoubtedly be of supreme interest 
to manufacturers of photographic apparatus and supplies. 

A minimum of five dollars is paid for each photograph published, and 
often the amount is considerably higher. It depends, of course, upon the 
importance and unusualness of the picture. Exclusive amateur photo- 
graphs, of some history-making event, such as the sinking of the steam- 
ship Vestris some years ago, are tremendously profitable to their maker. 
Spot-news pictures such as this, however, usually find a more immediate 
market in the daily press. If they have extraordinary appeal, Life will 
reprint them. 

The amateur photographer may dispose of all rights to the pictures 
he sells, or he may retain certain interests and receive a royalty on re- 
printings of the picture in other publications. The matter of copyright 
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SPEAKING OF PICTURES cem:isei 








In charge of planning future features as an Pictured here in his office is Billings in action as he sums up the big day’s work. His listen- 





Associate Editor is the difficult-to-see, former ers are Publisher of Life and Vice President of Time, Inc. Roy Larsen, (hands in pockets), 
managing editor of Life, Daniel Longwell. and Daniel Longwell, who wears suspenders and believes only in “minicam” pictures. 


” 





Part of the Research room gathering data for captions. By wiring correspondents, using 
facilities of the United Press, Associated Press and Time, Inc.’s information morgue, and 
the public library, a 150-word caption often means preparing an essay of 2- or 3000 words. 








Every morning the mail arrives. By Airmail, Special Delivery, Railway Express, and mes- 


senger an endless flood of pictures, congratulations, suggestions, and critiques from readers 
pour into the busy mail room of Life. It is quickly sorted for distribution to the editors. 








ownership is arranged between buyer 
and seller—in this case between Life 
and the amateur photographer. 

In order to avoid misunderstandings, 
Life has established a definite editorial 
policy regarding unsolicited material. 
First of all, ideas must be accompanied 
by pictures. As Editor Longwell says, 
“Many people think of the same idea at 
the same time, although they are sepa- 
rated by wide distances. If we were to 
buy an idea from one person, another 
person who had submitted the same idea 
would feel aggrieved at not being com- 
pensated for his offering. Hence the 
necessity for adherence to the rule. 

Although its editorial objective is to 
present pictures that tell their own 
story, regardless of captions, Life does 
not slight them. An expensive - and 
somewhat involved routine of research 
is carried out to insure the accuracy 
and authenticity of every statement. 
Ridicule and public disfavor, to say 
nothing of libel suits, are the common 
results of inaccurate and misleading 
captions. 

The simple, straightforward style in 
which Life captions are written gives no 
evidence of the study and research that 
has gone into their preparation. 

After the story has been selected, the 
researchers gather data for the captions. 
This involves wiring correspondents, us- 
ing the facilities of the Associated Press 
and United Press, using all libraries in 
New York, plus Time’s own extensive 
information morgue where clips and 
books are filed. The material researched 
for a 150 word caption in Life is as exten- 
sive as it would be for a longish essay— 
two or three thousand words. 

Readers are continually urging that 
certain pictures be taken, especially pic- 
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tures of colleges, communities, organ- 
izations, and industrial institutions. 
Some offer to take the photographs 
themselves; others ask that Life send a 
staff cameraman. It would be impossible 
to acquiesce to even a small fraction of 
these publicity proposals. Life has there- 
fore made it a rule to prepare its own 
features and in order to do this it 
maintains a full-time staff of ten cam- 
eramen, the largest staff of photograph- 
ers of any magazine in existence. 

In addition, Life depends upon the 
four great picture syndicates for the 
major coverage of events throughout 
the world. A _ special contract with 
these syndicates gives them the first 
choice of all pictures offered. The rates 
for these photographs depend upon the 
subject matter and its news value. 

Life also maintains correspondents in 
all the large cities of Europe, who often 
uncover interesting material that is not 
obtained in the routine processes. Free- 
lance photographers throughout the 
world supply a great many pictures. 

Again, amateurs play an important 
part in the preparation of Life. Realizing 
the interest of amateur photographers in 
the Magazine, the editors encourage that 





SOURCES OF PICTURES SENT TO LIFE 


In round numbers, the pictures re- 
ceived by Life every week are as follows: 
S. pictures from 4 major syn- 
EE RTI S 3,000 
Foreign and original prints from 
Fea ee ee 1,000 
File pictures from the major syn- 
ORE RE: EE LAER. 1,000 
Smaller agencies and free lances.... 1,200 








Movies and newsreel stills 300 
Life staff photographers 800 
Correspondents 500 





Amateurs, and offeri 
tributions Editor 


—or an approximate total olf........ 12,800 




















Art Director Richmond (center) is in charge of a continuous production staff. Layouts David Cort, Associate Editor, in charge of 
made to 1/32nd of an inch are so exact that they are sent to the printing plant in Chicago Foreign News, ponders over copy material 
without being checked. Proofs are never seen by the Editors until after pages are on press. for captions with Researcher Ruth Berrien. 
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Final copy goes to the printer in Chicago by train, plane, and teletype, and it all clears 
through the copy desk for final checking. Seated at her desk, Copy chief Rachael Albertson, 
with her assistant, Nancy Grimes, checks the prepared pages to make sure they are right. 











Approved layouts are photostated to small size and pinned to a bulletin board in the office 
of Art Director Richmond so that Billings and Richmond can see, discuss, and change 
the make-up and pattern of the pages. The plan of an issue can be seen at a glance. 
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Changes and improvements may be made in the page layouts in New York until just 
before the big presses start rolling in Chicago. Changes are frequent and the magazine is 
never complete till the last minute. Billings and Richmond make eleventh hour alterations. 


interest by conducting a special depart- 
ment for them. Of the thousands of ama- 
teur prints submitted, only a small num- 
ber, of course, can be used. Nevertheless 
every contribution is given careful con- 
sideration, lest the magazine lose an un- 
usual and worth-while picture. 

Amateurs should realize that, to be 
accepted by Life, pictures must have na- 
tional appeal. Unusual animal pictures 
and pictures of national catastrophes are 
typical of the kind of material that is of 
universal interest. Proud of its artistic 
presentation, Life frowns on pornographic 
material. But in maintaining its policy 
of illustrating all important events and 
all aspects of a story, it may include ma- 
terial which is gruesome. 

The majority of pictures in Life—in- 
cluding those taken by the staff as well 
as unsolicited contributions—are taken 
with miniature cameras. This preference 
for “minnies” is in line with the modern 
vogue for unposed (and unsuspected) 
photographs. As a matter of fact, many 
of the pictures could be taken just as 
well with standard equipment. Although 
the editors do not refuse photographs 
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200 batches of amateur pictures a day are 


sent to Life. Willard Morgan and his staff of 
four assistants shown here, handle them all. 


merely because they are taken with such 
equipment, they have thus far shown a 
decided preference for the informal type 
of picture which is most often secured 
with a miniature camera. 


All pictures received are sorted by 


subject matter and given to the one of 
eitht sub-editors concerned. Each sub- 
editor has charge of a particular subject, 
such as national affairs, foreign camera 
news, science, features, sports, private 
lives, and so on. To be cleared for final 
scrutiny, each photograph selected by one 
of these sub-editors must be judged by 
all eight. If they pass favorably on a 
picture, it then goes before the general 
council—that is, the heads of the depart- 
ments—for final judgment. 

Then, when a feature story is selected, 
picture conferences are held with the 
writer and researcher and art director. 
Probably 3,000 pictures will be gathered, 
discussed, and finally selected for a five 
to seven page story using twenty-five 
to thirty pictures. A dummy layout is 
then drafted. The pictures are taken by 
Art Director Howard Richmond to the 
layout room and given to the layout staff. 

(Continued on page 78) 





A messenger with the day’s final sheaf of 
copy rushes thru the gate every afternoon 
to put it aboard the Century for Chicago. 





Color Film For Amateurs 











HE year 1937 will long be remem- 

bered as one in which the great 
change took place in amateur photogra- 
phy from black and white to color. It 
has been possible for thirty-five years 
to make pictures in color, but in the pio- 
neer days a great deal of experience and 
an appalling proportion of failure was 
involved. Today the amateur can take 
snapshots in color with the same ease 
and certainty as he has been able for the 
last quarter of a century to take black 
and white pictures. 

Theze are, however, two “Royal Roads” 
to photography in natural color. An ex- 
cellent simile is that of the motor car. 
There are two types of motorists, one 
likes to indulge in the luxury of a high- 
grade car and to turn over all the petty 
worry to the chauffeur. The other likes 
a little inexpensive automobile which is 
not always too certain, has occasional 
break-downs and drawbacks, which he 
likes to deal with himself, getting a thrill 
out of the mere conquest over inanimate 
details. 

Color photography presents two almost 
parallel cases, provided the material be 
sufficiently flexible. The skilled photog- 
rapher can develop his own pictures and 
perhaps make color prints on paper from 
the natural color transparencies, while 
the more luxurious amateur needs only 
to press the button and to leave all the 
headaches to the photo-finishing service. 
While this may not be true of all color 
processes it is definitely true of Dufay- 
color. This film, as a result of thirty 
years experimental work, today posses- 
ses the amazing flexibility of the most 
perfect black and white material. It can 
be developed in a few minutes with the 
greatest ease, or it can be sent to one of 
the Dufaycolor servicing stations and the 
results obtained within twenty-four 
hours. If the transparency is particu- 
larly liked it can be duplicated in the 
form of other transparencies;—these 
transparencies can be larger or smaller 
than the original, or, of course, the same 
size. If again, the picture is so highly 
prized that a print on paper is desired, 
a print service again delivers such a 
print very promptly in a quality which 
leaves little to be desired. 

Color photography in its most versatile 
form has arrived, and the present season 
will witness a veritable revolution. 

Every advance is necessarily made at 
a price, and while color has today been 
given to the amateur photographer there 
are certain mild restrictions in its em- 
ployment which must be recognized by 
him if its full advantages are to be en- 
joyed. Take, for example, any black-and- 
white photograph in which the lighting 
is rather hard. By sheer difference in 
the strength of light, a black shadow will 
present a dramatic contrast to an almost 
perfect highlight. Against this take the 
case of a brilliant orange fruit photo- 
graphed against a bright blue back- 
ground. The brightness of the orange 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Above: : Fig. 1. 






In this picture of the docks at Genoa, the 
zones give an atmosphere of maritime activity. Right: Fig. 


his scene in Piza, Italy, has that ‘‘churchy”’ feeling. 


ramialigée Your Landscapes 


A successful landscape photographer explains in detail 
how you can make your scenic pictures more interesting. 


semite Park to the towering austere 

Dolomites of Italy, I’ve encountered 
touring amateur photographers busily 
snapping landscapes which later proved 
to be thoroughly disappointing. 

The landscape is one of the most tempt- 
ing type of pictures to take, and appar- 
ently the easiest, yet it dashes many an 
amateur’s hopes when it becomes a pho- 
tograph. The magnificent vista of moun- 
tains which appeared so awe-inspiring to 
the eye often seem curiously tame in a 
photograph. And the beautiful landscape 
frequently resolves itself on a print into 
a wide expanse of uninteresting fore- 
ground with an equally deadly backdrop. 

This is a disappointment which may be 
easily overcome if you approach the scene 
with the idea of dramatizing it, either 
mechanically with filters, or naturally by 
using a figure or part of the landscape 
itself in the foreground. 

Let me give a practical example of 
dramatization. Fig. 1 shows a view of 
Genoa, Italy, with an Italian liner in the 
background. Ordinarily the foreground 
would make the photograph a dull ex- 
panse of uninteresting sea with a ship in 
background. When shown the picture, 
your immediate reaction would be “Well, 
if he wanted to make a picture of the 


Prem the icy Merced River in Yo- 


boat, why didn’t he get closer?” 


But dramatizing the picture changes 
that. The camera was placed so as to 
show ropes in the foreground, which give 
it meaning and a seagoing feeling. And 
most important of all, the heaviness and 
girth of the ropes immediately give an 





by EMILE C. SCHNURMACHER 


idea of the size of the ship by dramatiz- 
ing the many sturdy hawsers necessary 
to secure a large vessel. 

So it is with many other types of land- 
scapes. A figure, tree, or other object in 
the foreground will not only relieve the 
monotony but also serve as a gauge 
whereby height, distance and space may 
be measured in the imagination. 

Then, too, the atmosphere of the scene 
may be artfully injected by dramatizing 
a natural object in the foreground. Fig. 2 
shows a scene in historic Pisa. The 
“churchy” atmosphere is heightened by 
utilizing the large bell in the foreground. 

Fig. 3, made at Arezzo at the time of 
the annual Joust of the Saracen, is a 
typical example of dramatically using 
the foreground. In order to get the en- 
tire height of the castle and width of the 
buildings into the picture, it was neces- 
sary to step back a good many feet. In 
doing so a lot of dull foreground had to 
be shown. But this foreground was made 
interesting by placing the camera behind 
the figure of the Saracen and including 
it in the photograph. 

With this dramatization idea in mind, 
all sorts of simple but effective devices 
will occur to you when making scenic 
pictures. Instead of cut-and-dried land- 
scapes why not show such things as a 
section of a doorway or arch through 
which you shoot, a street lamp, or the 
front end of the boat you are on? 


Fig. 3. An otherwise drab picture of 
an old castle in Italy, is enlivened 
by the figure in the foreground 









































I have even resorted to a bit of fak- 
ing at times to dramatize my landscapes. 
By that I mean faking nature, not the 
picture. On an assignment which took 
me to Bermuda, for example, I cut a 
large palm leaf and carried it around 
with me in addition to my camera equip- 
ment. I’d set up my camera on a tripod 
and hold the leaf over and in front of 
the lens when shooting—or under it, at 

(Continued on page 87) 














The hot iron in this scene of torture 
is the result of a photographic trick. 


66 O OUT and get us some good 

(5 pictures to illustrate trick light- 

ing,” the editor told us. “May- 

be some unusual horror pictures will do 
it. You know what I want.” 

Sure, we knew. We understood his 
belief that we would need a truck, too, 
to carry our equipment, but our policy 
is never to say “no” to an editor, so we 
didn’t disillusion him. 

All you need to take swell horror pic- 
tures is one light, or, at the most, two. 
If, by any chance, you also need a spot- 
light, tear the cover off the telephone 
directory, make a hole the size of a dol- 
lar in it, and hold it up in front of a 
floodlight. 

We found two splendid bunches of 
horrors on Coney Island. Horrors past 
and horrors present. In a way the an- 
cient horrors in the Three-in-One show 
were meaner. They have the racks, 
wheels, guillotines, pouring of melted 
lead, moans, groans, and damp dungeons. 
The up-to-date horrors of the Eden 
Musee affected us in a different way. 
They showed scenes from recent crimes 











Trick Lighting In The 


A Coney Island sideshow provided the Scacheris with excellent material to 
illustrate dramatic lighting. And the day's work was mighty interesting, too. 


that you’ve read about in the news- 
papers. In modern settings, modern 
clothes, such horror, being recent, had 
more force. 

The past horrors were the handiwork 
of Messmore and Damon, in New York 
City. They are always up to something 
like that. They did “The World a Mil- 
lion Years Ago,” at the Chicago Fair, 
and are famous for rigging up window 
displays of dummies that dance, talk, or 
fiddle, like real people. When you see 
something so preposterous you can’t be- 
lieve your eyes, Messmore and Damon 
probably had a finger in it. 

You wouldn’t believe your eyes when 
you saw what they did to John Felton. 
He murdered the Duke of Buckingham 
back in the middle ages. They chained 
him to a wheel and roasted him over a 
bed of coals gradually. He let out some 
terrible yells. You could hear him clear 
out on the sidewalk. 

When we went into the Big Three-in- 
One Show it was all dark and shuddery, 
and each horror was writhing and moan- 
ing under red lights touched up with 
green here and there, to give a Roque- 
fort cheese effect to the mouldy walls of 
the dungeon. Swell for Felton but not 





Entrance to the chamber of horrors 
on Coney Island, New York. 


our idea of photographic lighting. One 
could take a picture by such light, but 
it would take forever, and even then it 
would be all highlights with no mysteri- 
ous detail in the shadows. Yet you cer- 
tainly wouldn’t want to flood the place 
with enough light for snapshots, and 
thus destroy all the spookiness. 

So we asked if John could be turned 
off. It would undoubtedly be a break 
for him. 

“Certainly,” said Dee Sazani, the sound 
effects man and general trouble shooter. 
“It’s about time we oiled his motor any- 
way. Once a week we have to check 
"em over.” 

We fished out two portable lamps with 
500-watt. bulbs and bowl-shaped reflec- 
tors. A lightweight outfit, not too bulky 
and expensive for an amateur, incident- 
ally. We might have tried to hang our 
lamps in front of the ceiling lights which 
Messmore and Damon had fixed up to 
light the predicament of Mr. Felton, but 
that would have required a ladder and 
wire and a lot of bother to the Big 
Three-in-One Show. 

A light shooting up from the floor usu- 
ally gives drama, action, spookiness, and 
that was the stuff we wanted. So we put 
one lamp on the floor, near the bed of 
coals, and it certainly brought John Fel- 
ton out as the leading character in the 
show. However, it didn’t give the exe- 
cutioners any kind of a break. Another 
lamp on a tripod, three feet from the 
floor, on the right-hand side, touched up 
the executioners and threw a nice grew- 
some shadow of the torture wheel against 
the wall of the dungeon. 

We worked with a Speed Graphic on 
a tripod. The f 4.5 lens was stopped 
down to f 16; exposure, 18 seconds. We 
used panchromatic film for all the pic- 
tures, because of the wide variety of 
colors in all the horror exhibits, such as 
red and green velvet tunics, long red 
and black robes, red gore and brown 
roasted victims. Orthochromatic film 
would have made the reds too dark. 

We moved the camera around to get a 


Left: Lighting this scene to make it 
as gruesome as it actually is was 
accomplished by novel lamp arrange- 
ment. Below: This Snyder-Gray 
murder scene is vividly descriptive. 
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profile of John on the wheel. We want- 
ed to show the judge reading the bad 
news, and the face of one wheel-turner 
between the spokes of the wheel. To 
spot that face, it was necessary for one 
of our team to crawl behind a wheel- 
turner and hold a lamp, covered by the 
punctured telephone-book cover previ- 
ously mentioned, and direct a spot of 
light on the face of the figure only. 

The next horror was George Dozsa, 
who led a peasant revolution in 1518 
against the King of Hungary. Just for 
that they burned his feet with a hot iron. 
The executioner in this case didn’t look 
either pleased or cross, just bored. You 
know—earning his living. The corridor 
in which we had to work was too narrow 
to let us get back very far. We couldn’t 
include all of George and also get the 
bored executioner. 

So we took George in installments. 
First a view of the foot end, with one 
light waist high on the executioner, 
opening f 16, 15 seconds. And how did 
that red hot iron come out with such a 
fine halation, if we exposed with a flood- 
light for 15 seconds? Just a little matter 
of trick printing. First we made the 
print and dodged a whitish oval over 
the whole hot-iron area, to give a hala- 
tion suggesting the radiation of heat. 
Then we cut a stiff paper, making a hole 
just the shape of the iron, and held it 
over the picture, protecting all parts from 
the light except the iron itself. We al- 
lowed it to print long enough to outline 
its shape, but kept it light. Without this 
trick printing, the hot iron looks like a 
carrot. 

Then we tried George at the head end, 
light very low, to throw the executioner 
into gloom, and a closeup of the head, 
light held higher. Same opening and 
time. 

The third horror was a special prob- 
lem. The figures were using the Iron 
Boots, a Scotch invention of the 15th 
century, pouring melted lead into the 
boots around the prisoner’s feet. Trust 
Messmore and Damon to have some real 








~ Chamber of Horrieies 


by MARIO & MABEL SCACHERI 


liquid pouring out of 
that bucket. The trick 
was a stream of water 
regularly poured out 
and constantly pumped 
up out of the boot and 
back into the bucket, so 
the same water could be 
used over and over. A 
Scotch idea, all right. 

One low light, right on 
the floor, placed so as to 
bring out the gleam of 
the water, make things 
about ghastly enough. 
Opening f 16, exposure 
15 seconds. 

Next we came to a 
man being stretched on 
the rack. They had just 
taken up the slack in 
him when the electrician 
stopped the machinery 
for us. The rack was in- 
vented in 1447 by John 
Holland, Constable of 
the Tower of London. 
Wouldn’t you like to be 
remembered for some- 
thing like that? This turned out to be 
a case for two lights, at left and right, 45 
degree angle, with one of them partly 
shaded by the partition of the preceding 
horror. That threw the long-nosed 
gloomy executioner at the left, into 
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Above: The Hauptmann execu- 
tion. This is supposed to be an 
authentic reproduction of the 
actual scene in the death chamber. 


Left: The murder of Mrs. 
McKnight by her daughter Gladys 
and Donald Wightman. Authen- 
tic, even to wall paper and cloth- 
ing. It was lighted to photograph 
realistically. 


Right: Breaking a prisoner on 
the rack, the most widely used 
form of medieval torture. 
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Giving a prisoner the “‘hot foot.’’ 
ing of this torture is emphasized by correctly lighting 
the stream of water representing molten 


¢ 


The ghastly mean- 


ead. 


enough shadow so his white face wouldn’t 
burn out too white. Opening f 16, 18 
seconds. 

“Not much hand-work in this torture 
business,” we remarked. “You can see 
the approach of the machine age, even in 
those days.” 

“It was different in some countries,” 
replied Sazani, leading us to a big cage, 
or compound. Inside, a very dressy Hin- 
du stood bossing a big elephant. The 
elephant had one gory foot on top of 
another Hindu. Any instant he would 
step down hard. 

This was a terrible spot, for us as well 
as for the second Hindu. The compound 
was so small we couldn’t back up and 
get any perspective on the situation. We 
did our darndest, putting one light in 
front of the elephant so that it shot 
downward onto his victim. The other 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Left: Al Waldron talking to reporters 
during the 
to Ethiopia. Above: Al Gold shooting 





Fox Movietone expedition 


a scene at the Hauptmann trial. - 


Death and Disaster 


by AL GOLD 


One of the most adventurous and colorful careers is that of the newsreel cameraman. 
Al Gold, Fox Movietone cinematographer, tells the story of many thrilling events. 


T TAKES courage, initiative and a 
[ soce for news to succeed as a news- 

reel cameraman, Always, above all 
else, he must believe, “It Can Be Done.” 
He must live by one rule alone, “Get 
That Picture.” Sometimes conditions 
make it seem extremely improbable that 
he will get the picture he is sent after, 
but he can never give up while there is 
a remote possibility of success. 

At four o’clock one morning I was 
roused from bed and told to cover the 
burning of the Morro Castle. I called Ben 
Box, my sound man, and we arranged 
to meet at the Battery. From there we 
proceeded to Sandy Hook, where I hired 
a sea-going tug. 

We had gone only a short distance 
when the captain told us that it would 
be impossible to go any further. We 
begged and nearly wept to be taken on 
out. In the face of what he said was the 
heaviest seas he had ever seen so close to 
shore, he agreed to try. We had gone only 
a part of a mile when the tug was nearly 








swamped and, deaf to our entreaties, he 
turned back. 

On our return I immediately got in 
touch with the Coast Guard, showed 
them my credentials, and persuaded 
them to try to take me out in a Coast 
Guard boat. But after we had gone a 
mile or so we again had to turn back. 

Naturally, I was discouraged. Then, as 
I was standing there on shore wonder- 
ing what to do, I caught sight of the 
Luckenbach approaching. Knowing that 
she had survivors of the Morro Castle on 
board, I once again got on board the 
tug and persuaded the captain to try to 
pass the ship, figuring to board her at 
quarantine. 

When I hailed the captain of the Luck- 
enbach, he refused to allow me and my 
sound man to come aboard. Right then 
I made up my mind that I was going to 
board her, regardless of what he said, so, 
directing the tug to the port side, we 
drew up amidships. Ben Box leaped 
safely aboard and I handed him my 





equipment. But as I made the leap I 
missed it and was left hanging preca- 
ciously to the guard rail. 

The captain shouted for me to hold on, 
but before rescuers could reach me, I 
managed to swing a leg over the rail. At 
first the captain was inclined to throw 
me overboard again, but he proved to be 
a good fellow and allowed me to get my 
pictures. 

Cameramen don’t, as a rule, consider 
such things adventures. Not even when 
they have to risk their lives do they 
consider it anything very important. 
Take Pierre Luck, for instance. When 
Luck was covering the Spanish revolu- 
tion he wrote back to our editor, “if you 
find, on developing, that the negative 
quality is not up to standard, please for- 
give me and just take into consideration 
that a good deal of it was shot under 
danger of life.” 

A great many newsreel pictures are 
shot under just such conditions. No news- 
reel cameraman worth his hire ever hesi- 


Left: Cameraman  Bockhurst, 45 
stories above the street, is in a more 
precarious sition than the sure- 
footed steel workers he is shooting. 
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Paul Heise, left, and Allyn Alexander 
made newsreels on the Chinese front. 
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Shooting Mrs. Hauptmann as she made an appeal for her husband’s life. 
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Carl Larsen filming a famous ski jump. 


tates to risk his life if the occasion war- 
rants it. The pictures made of the bomb- 
ing of Dessye during the Ethiopian war 
is an example. 

When Al Waldron, who has been cov- 


By way of illustration of the savagery 
of the Danakil natives, the women of 
the tribe judge the virility of their men 
by the number of foes they capture and 
castrate. As Waldron passed through this 


- | For the Glory of the Newsreel 


panies and each tries to scoop the other. 
Four different men from as many coun- 
tries got pictures of the bombing of 
Dessye but Waldron, racing through 
swamp and jungle a sick man, was the 


I ering Washington, D.C., ever since the territory in a truck, the natives, to whom first to get to Djibouti. 
- Fox Movietone Newsreel company was all white men were deadly enemies, kept In Djibouti there were only two planes 
organized, heard that Laurence Stallings up an incessant fire at the little caravan. available. One had been chartered by 
L, was organizing an expedition to Ethiopia, One bullet whizzed uncomfortably close another newsreel company, the other 
I he asked for the assignment. In Addis to Waldron’s head. Another killed an was an old, dilapidated wreck. There 
t Ababa, Waldron and Len Hammond interpreter. By the time the truck reached was no choice. The precious negatives 
N made some swell pictures, although ev- _Dessye it was literally riddled with bullet had to be intrusted to this plane. As the 
@ ery time they set up their camera, offi- holes. ship left the bumpy field a wheel fell 
y cials or leprous-looking natives would Two hours after Al Waldron arrived, off. The pilot signalled that he would go 
begin shouting, “Yellem, yellem, yellem,” the Italians bombed the city, dropping, on to Cairo, since attempting to land 
r which meant “No!” in the course of the raid, over two hun- would mean a crash in any event. For- 
n Waldron suddenly became very ill, dred high explosives. It was the chance tunately the landing at Cairo was made 
y and Stallings shipped him on sick leave of death that Waldron held so lightly as without destruction, either of life or the 
E to Aden across the Red Sea. Immediately he “panned” the planes as they zoomed negatives, and as a result of Waldron’s 
n afterward Stallings received word that down upon the hapless city. The pictures heroism, and a twist of fate which forced 
- the Italians were planning to bomb Des- he made of the horror and desolation the opposition plane down before it could 
ul sye. after the Italians had gone were equally reach Cairo, Movietone scooped the other 
e There was no time to send a camera-__ as perilous. But he didn’t give ita second newsreels with the pictures of the bomb- 
- man from Addis Ababa, so he appealed _ thought. ing of Dessye. 
a to the ailing Waldron, who, despite a Shooting pictures is only half a camera- Almost every newsreel man has had a 
r serious heart condition, volunteered to man’s job. The responsibility of getting narrow escape from death. When the 
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go. Hiring a British plane he flew to 
Djibouti, and then proceeded by truck 
through the dangerous Danakil desert. 


Below: All major sporting events are 

covered by newsreel cameramen. This 

pnemagngeee is shooting the finish 
o 


the Kentucky Derby. 
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Right; G. B. Shaw and Bill Storz. 


his pictures to his company as quickly 
as possible is equally as vital. Competi- 
tion is keen among the newsreel com- 


public sees the pictures of ironworkers 
far above the street, or men climbing 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Markets for Photos 
| by Montgomery Mulford 





Photographs for Home Interiors 
by Granville Hunt 








YE learns to write by writing, we 

are told: similarly, one knows what 
sort of photographs a magazine uses by 
studying the pictures appearing in that 
magazine. Consequently, any magazine 
which uses a lot of pictures should be of 
interest to amateur photographers. Sup- 
pose we consider a few now. 

I pick up American Home (444 Madison 
Ave., New York) and find an interesting 
department, “Our Hodgepodge Depart- 
ment... Other Folks’ Ideas.” The June 
number of the magazine is before me 
opened to that double page. There is an 
outdoor open fireplace, a gate made of 
wagon-wheels, modernized backyard with 
patio, two lamps, all illustrated with 
photographs. One woman, for instance, 
has a mirror on the inside of a clothes- 
closet door, and under that a shelf or two 
for odd books. Each idea used in this 
department is pictured with a short para- 
graph describing the subject. 

Many articles, today, are sold because 
they are illustrated with photographs. 
“Pictures with articles” is a foremost de- 
mand. Parents’ Magazine (9 E. 40th, New 
York) has several interesting pages which 
are set off by photographs. “Family Fun” 
shows a father with his young son, build- 
ing a play-auto for the boy to ride in. 
An article on flowers, and how to photo- 
graph individual ones with a gray-card- 
board background, is illustrated with two 
photographic examples. 

Publications such as Modern Mechaniz, 
and the other similar magazines in the 
field, use articles, often quite brief, but 
they must be accompanied, as the editors 
require, “with drawings or photographs” 
—and one will notice the predominance 
of photos! 

A magazine such as Railroad Stories 
(280 Broadway, New York), is particular 
in its pages. It does not invite locomotive 
photos as a rule, it apparently having 
thousands available. It does, however, 
consider out-of-the-ordinary illustrations, 
and has used an odd gravestone, a stamp 
showing an armored railroad car, etc. 

Many of the youth and juvenile mag- 
azines will buy articles when they are 
illustrated with photographs. But the 
articles must be appropriate, and the 
camera-enthusiast who wishes to sell ma- 
terial to these publications, should study 
them. Youth’s World (Philadelphia) is 
one of these progressive young people’s 
publications to which I have sold quite a 
number of photographs, tied up with brief 
articles. 

Classmate (Plum St., Cincinnati, O.), 
Girls’ Companion (Elgin, Ill.), are two 
others of the same class which stress 
photos. 

Scribner’s magazine, published by the 
well-known publishing and book firm of 
that name, has recently added photo- 
graphs to its pages, showing that photog- 
raphy is invading every field. 

This Week, a magazine supplement 
syndicated for Sunday papers uses ar- 
ticles, 1,000 to 1,800 words, with photos 

(Continued on page 76) 


HEN my wife and I started to build 
a new living room, we decided that 
one of the features of the room would 
be a large black and white photograph 
to carry out the idea of a white room 
trimmed in black. After the contractors 
had started building, I began looking 
over about a thousand negatives that I 
have made over a period of years, to find 
one that would fit into the room. No 
luck. I wanted a picture that was simple 
and at the same time would not be tire- 
some to look at day after day. 
With the germ of an idea I started 
scouting around in the Great Smoky 





Fig. 1. 
was first photogra 


et ee Mt. LeConte 
Pp 


ed as shown here. 


Mountain National Park. One Sunday I 
noticed snow on Mt. LeConte and for the 
rest of the day I hunted for the right 
angle to make a picture. After waiting 
for the sun to go down a little I made 
an exposure on Panatomic film with a 
G filter, 1/10 second with stop f 8. Fig. 
1 was the result. 

The mountain was alright but I didn’t 
like the white houses and the confusion 
of branches on the tree. There was too 
much in the foreground to detract from 
the snow capped mountain. 

So I hunted around until I found a 
very graceful branch of apple blossoms 
that would fit in with the mountain. I 
set up the camera at home and made a 


negative using a photoflood spot light on 
the left and a photoflood in a reflector 
on the right. The exposure was 15 sec- 
onds at stop f 32 on Panatomic film. Fig. 
2 shows the result of this shot. 

An 11 x 14 enlargement was made on 
Commercial film from the apple blossom 
negative. Then the background was 
opaqued on the positive film. Then an- 
other negative was made by contact and 
after retouching a 40 x 55 enlargement 
was made on PMC No. 9 Bromide paper. 

The negative of Mt. LeConte was re- 
touched, blocking out the white houses 
and strengthening the ridges and valleys. 
An enlargement of that negative was 
made with the mountain 15 inches high 
and 55 inches wide. Using three ply 
board the apple blossom print was dry 
mounted. After trimming the mountain 





Fig. 2. Still-life of a branch of apple 
blossoms made at home. 


print it was also mounted, making a 
composite picture 50 inches by 50 inches. 

Fig. 3 shows the composite picture 
complete and in place in the living room 
of our home. 

Small murals can be made by anyone 
having an enlarger which can be used 
vertically. Large enamel trays are expen- 
sive, but a simple wooden frame lined 
with oilcloth will serve as well and cost 
very little. 


Fig. 3. The two prints, after retouching and enlarging, were combined and 
mounted as a decoration for the living room. 
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“Make It—Don't Buy It!” 


says R. W. STAMPA 


This successful amateur builder of fine photographic equip- 
ment defends kitchen-sink mechanics and home-made devices. 


‘6 UY It—Don’t Make It!” was the 
title of an article appearing in a 
recent issue of PopuLtarR PxHo- 

TOGRAPHY. Since I have had pretty good 
success in building much of my own 
equipment, this article “got under my 
skin.” I felt that in reply something 
should be said which would present 
fairly the other side of this bold asser- 
tion. So let’s take a look around, and 
see just what is on the other side. 

First of all, let’s face the fact squarely 
that the building of home-made acces- 
sories for photography is quite widely 
practiced. You may applaud it or de- 
plore and condemn it. But you cannot 
deny it. 

Anybody with an acquaintanceship 
among advanced amateur and young 
professional photographers encounters 
home-made equipment frequently. You 
may belittle the workmanship on most 
of these gadgets you see, but let’s reccg- 
nize first of all that you do encounter 
them. Multiply the percentage of pho- 
tographers making one or more of their 
own accessories by the millions of camera 
owners in this country, and you realize 
the magnitude of this proposition. We 
actually have here an invisible industry. 

The manufacturer of photographic 
goods and accessories may deplore this 
as a “great lost market.” It is my con- 
tention, however, that this is not strictly 
true. Let’s analyze it. Let’s examine 
the average photographer’s reasons for 
building his own equipment. 

The main reason, of course, is the old 
bugaboo—the dollar. The average pho- 
tographer’s budget allows only a limited 
amount for equipment. He cannot buy 
everything he wants. If the fellow is 
capable, he builds his own enlarger, and 
wrecks his budget on such major items of 
equipment as a new camera which he 
himself cannot build. Maybe he saves 
$10.00 by building his own tricky flood- 
lights. Don’t worry about 
those ten dollars. They will 
find their way to the camera 
store—they might be found in 
the purchase price of a new 
spotlight. They may go in ex- 
change for a new scale, glass- 
ware or chemicals—but they'll 
get there. 

The average man can’t build 
a fine miniature camera, nor 
grind a high grade lens. He 
wants many things in the line 
of accessories, yet he cannot 
afford them all. So when he 
wants something which he can 


makes it,—and “spends the 
difference” on some other ac- 
cessory which he cannot build. 

Of course, if we were all 
millionaires the bottom would 
drop out of the “build-it-your- 





“BUY, IT—DON’T MAKE IT!’’—by Pat 
Terry in the June issue invited an avalanche 
of letters and manuscripts defending home 
construction of photographic equipment. 

_ Among the many items mentioned as havy- 
ing been made and put im satisfactory oper- 
ation were: 


Backgrounds Copying cameras 
Drying Racks Range finders 
Enlargers Safelights 

Easels Synchronizers 
Lens hoods Tanks 

Printers Trays 

Lights Tripods 


Many fine articles were received. One has 
been selected which seems to cover the main 
points in answer to Mr. Terry. 

To those whose manuscripts were of ne- 
cessity eliminated, POPUL PHOTOGRA- 
PHY expresses its sincere appreciation for 
their interest and time spent, and for the 
friendly spirit in which their contributions 
were sent. 

We shall, of course, continue to print 

ractical construction articles, kinks, and 
ints for our make-it-yourself fans.—Editor. 











self” business. We would not have to 
make our own gadgets to save a few dol- 
lars. But we are not all wealthy, and 
so, to the average camera fan, “a dollar 
saved is a dollar earned,’—and spent on 
other camera accessories. 

The second reason for building home- 
made equipment is that many photogra- 
phers can design and build their own 
accessories to meet exactly their own 
needs, often better than factory made 
products do. This is the reason for much 
of the tinkering and building done by the 
professionals. They specialize in certain 
types of work. They run into their own 
peculiar problems. Sometimes a simple, 
special piece of equipment will solve 
their problems. Being special, they can- 
not buy it,—so they build it. This is true 
with amateurs, too. 

A leading industrial illustration studio 
in my town has an immense vertical 
camera—h o m e-m ade—which enables 
them to handle much of their work more 
efficiently. An old time acquaintance of 
mine in the commercial line long ago 





One-shot color camera for making direct color pictures, 
one of Stampa’s more elaborate home-made articles. 
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A fine bordertinting enlarger made 
by the author in his spare time. 


came into possession of a really “Big 
Bertha” lens. He could not get a camera 
to fit it. So he took parts of two 11x14 
cameras and built a special camera with 
a six foot bellows to handle this lens. 
His work with this outfit became well 
known, and he obtained much business 
through it. 

Yes, you can buy excellent photo- 
electric exposure meters. I own one my- 
self and wouldn’t part with it. But if 
you want or need a supersensitive me- 
ter, and can’t pay $100.00 or more for the 
factory-made article, investigate a little 
and you'll find it’s possible to build your 
own supersensitive meter for a fraction 
of that. And it need not be too 
heavy or bulky. 

Take _ _ photomicrography. 
You start with an excellent 
camera and a_ second-hand 
microscope—factory built. But 
before you go very far you find 
yourself building special 
stands, adapters, lights, polar- 
izers, maybe even cementing 
your own filters. Why? Be- 
cause you cannot buy these 
accessories to fit the equip- 
ment you already own. 

Look around in various 
dark-rooms. Every dark-room 
has a law and a layout of its 
own. Therefore the numerous 
home-made devices in the 
dark-room logically follow; 
enlargers, printers, paperhold- 
ers, timers, foot switches and 
what not. All built to fit spe- 
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cial conditions. 

Reason number three for the home- 
made business, is that many camera fans 
really enjoy tinkering and making things. 
Many fellows get a bigger kick out of 
using the comparatively crude gadgets 
which they themselves designed and 
built, than they would out of using the 
finest factory-made products. 

But all home-made equipment is not 
necessarily crude and make-shift, nor in- 
efficient. Many an amateur craftsman 
takes justifiable pride in the really ex- 
cellent articles he himself designed and 
built. Please be patient with me. With 
all due modesty I like to classify myself 
under this heading. 

Accompanying. this article are two 
photos of equipment I myself have built. 
One shows a vertical border tinting pro- 
jection printer (O.K.—an enlarger), of 
which I am very proud. It took quite a 
bit of work to design it; and even more 
to build it. But I consider it well worth 
the time and money spent on it. 

My problems in connection with an 
enlarger were many. I had room for 
only one enlarger, and that one machine 
had to be pretty versatile to handle 
everything I would ask of it. My files 
contain negatives of many sizes from 
single frame 35 mm. motion-picture size 
up to 5x7 inches. There are color sepa- 
ration negatives in the 11/16x15/16-inch 
size and in the 4x5-inch size. These 
demanded special consideration. Then 
too, I own a fine autofocal miniature 
camera (yes, it’s factory built). The 
many and precise enlargements from 
these miniature negatives (15¢”x214”) 
demand speed in enlarging, a high grade 
projection lens of short focal length and 
several other considerations. Then, too, I 
still use my fast 9x12 cm. camera (also 
factory built). 

I had played around with an experi- 
mental bordertinting device on an en- 
larger I had previously built. I had also 
discovered the power and speed of pho- 
toflood illumination in enlarging. I de- 
signed a resistance unit which gave me 
four stages of light at the flick of two 
convenient switches. There were many 
other improvements possible in an en- 
larger as I saw it. They were not avail- 
able in any commercial job at any price. 

_My old enlarger was inadequate. To do 
without these new improvements I had 
in mind, seemed to me about like riding 
home from the 1937 auto show in a 1924 
rattletrap with two flat tires. 

So I designed and built this enlarger 
to meet my needs. And it does meet 
them. I’ve done many odd jobs with 
it, and all of my regular work; pre- 
cise bromides for Trichrome carbro; 
Wash-Off-Relief Film projections; bor- 
dertinted prints; and projecting of paper 
negatives by reflected light’ to avoid 
paper grain. I’ve used the enlarger as 
a vertical copying camera and as the 
camera in doing photomicrography (it 
is built light-tight). “I’ve made reduced 
size prints and extreme enlargements— 
on contact, chloro-bromide and _ fast 
bromide papers. And I haven’t even 
mentioned all of its capabilities. 

You may think that possibly I am a 


(Continued on page 70) 











Taking the September Cover in Color 








HE photograph was taken by Hy 
Schwartz and Ray Keyte of the 
Leigh Irwin Studio, New York City. 
Schwartz supervised the technical and 
mechanical phases of the job and Keyte 
arranged the artistic part of the photo- 
graph. 
The picture was made in the studio with 
a one-shot camera designed and built 
by Leigh Irwin and Nicolas Langen, 
senior photographers. This camera dif- 
fers from Stan Young’s camera in that 
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Time out for coffee; the swing serves 
2s a table for Mardee Hoff, the model. 

































it takes 5 x 7 films and employs two filters 
instead of three. The blue filter is dis- 
posed of by using a special color blind 
film from which is made a yellow print- 
er without the aid of a blue filter. This 
elimination of the blue filter speeds up 
all exposures made with the camera. The 
body of the camera is constructed of 
Duraluminum with brass fittings. It is 
equipped with a Goerz Dagor f 4.5—12” 
lens in Compur shutter. 

The set-up was lighted with six stand- 
ard size photo flash lamps, three lamps 
being used to light the figure and three 
for the background. The lamps were 
synchronized with the shutter by means 
of a Kalart Multi Flash Synchronizer, and 
the picture was exposed at 1/100 of a 
second—stop f 11. To give the illusion 
of motion in the swing, both the camera 
ard the background were tilted at op- 
posite angles to that of the swing. A 
powerful fan was turned on the figure to 
give the effect of wind. Two sheets of 
compo board were obtained from a local 
lumber yard and painted blue to serve 
as a sky; trees and grass were bought 
from a theatrical properties concern. Four 
hours were needed to make five shots. 

The model, Miss Mardee Hoff, is the 
daughter of Guy Hoff, the magazine cover 
artist. She is 22 years old and has mod- 
eled for John Powers agency since she 
was 17. She has been used as a model 
by her father since childhood, and dur- 
ing the war he used her for magazine 
covers as “the war baby”. In 1936 the 
Art Directors Club voted Miss Hoff to 
be the most popular model, and the 
American Artists have selected her as 
having the perfect figure. 

Hy Schwartz started his photographic 
career in 1928 as a free lance press pho- 
tographer in New York City and grad- 
ually increased his field to include com- 
mercial photography. Ray Keyte was 
formerly a commercial artist and started 
his photographic career with Leigh Irwin. 

Miss Mary Schwartz, Hy’s sister, hap- 
pened to come into the studio at the time 
of the shooting and proceeded to join the 
fun with the help of her Super Ikomat 
A. She made the accompanying candid 
camera shots while the picture was being 
taken, using Eastman panatomic film. 
The exposures were made at 1/25 scc- 
ond at f 3.5. 


Top: Ray Keyte does some tucking in. Left: Swinging just for fun between shots. 
Getting set to shoot; the camera is tilted, incidentally, toadd moreaction. 


Right: 
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Compact Print Washer 


by C. L. BRISTOL 


A handy washing tank that is easily built 
at very small cost without special tools. 


SPECIALLY adapted to the needs of 

amateur photographers, the washing 
tank shown on this page can be built at 
home in a short time and without special 
tools. It is fitted with detachable hose 
connections for both feed and drain and 
may be set up near any sink, no drain 
board or spillway of any kind being 
necessary. 

Clogging of the drain, a familiar hazard 
of the washing process, is eliminated by 
locating the intake nozzle directly under 
the drain spout. The force of incoming 
water keeps the prints away from the side 
at this point. 

Plate 1 shows important views of the 
completed tank, which is made of 24- 
gauge galvanized sheet iron throughout 
and drilled to receive the copper intake 
nozzle. Various scales have been used on 
Plate 2 to show greater detail and com- 
plete dimensions for the smaller parts. 

Construction of the tank begins with 
cutting out the long side strip and drilling 
it as shown for rivets and intake tube. 
The ends are overlapped % inch and 
riveted together, forming a circular wall 
of this piece. A 14 inch disk is fitted 
snugly into the side wall, passing 34 of 
an inch inside to form a slightly elevated 


bottom. This plate is secured by running 
solder entirely around its edge on the 
under side, leaving the inside of the 
tank free from rough projections that 
might catch the prints. The side joint 
and rivet heads are also sealed with 
solder. 

Twelve vents, of the size shown, are 
snipped out of the top edge to form the 
drain after the washer is assembled and 
before attaching the spout. Earlier cut- 
ting of these vents weakens the side wall 
and complicates symmetrical shaping of 
the tank. In measuring the drain spout, 
the curved sides are determined by radii 














This side view shows the rubber tubes 
connected to the intake and outlet. 




















Top view of the completed print 
washer showing the vents which form 
the drain. 


centered on a line which passes along the 
small end of the piece. The spout is bent 
to shape and soldered over the slots, a 
small cap strip being used to restore the 
rim of the washer. 

This strip can be eliminated at the 
builder’s option by the more difficult pro- 
cess of cutting the vents to exact size with 
a cold chisel instead of snipping entirely 
through the tank’s rim. A fitting for the 
drain spout is made by rolling the small 
rectangular piece of metal around any %4 
inch pipe or rod and soldering the seam. 
The tube thus formed is located over a 
large end hole, as indicated on the draw- 
ing. 

Correct placement of the intake nozzle 
is important to the tank’s operation. A 
section of 3% inch copper tubing, 3 inches 

(Continued on page 76) 





Capacity 2 dozen 
axio prints 














rubber feed & drain tubes. 
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Water changes 
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Top and side 
views of washer 
ready for attaching 








Rim finished "i split 
rubber tubing 1/8 


All material 24 
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Tangent end 
at connections 





Inside section 
showing inteke 
and overflow 
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444 Slots in side are 14 by 3 
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Drain spout pattern 
Small piece above is 
rolled and soldered 
over 5/8 inch hole 

Bend on dotted lines 





Bottom of tank is 
. Peenforced with 

an 3/4 inch angle 
— sie strips 
spaced 3/16 inches 


Cap strip fits 
above spout 
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The author in his diving outfit looks like 
something from a Jules Verne novel. 


Right: Sea porcupines look quite fragile 
but they can inflict painful wounds. 


Below: The lacy, delicate beauty of sea 
fans was caught in this aap snapped 
twelve feet below the surface. 





By HUGH DAVIS as told to BARRON CREAGER 


Photographer Davis, in search of adventure, dons a home-made 
diving suit and braves the dangers of unexplored tropical waters. 


NE afternoon in the late 

summer of 1936, I eased 

myself into the ocean near 
Andros Island in the Bahamas 
and went down a rope twenty 
feet to the ocean floor. 

From the deck of the little ship 
Eden, they lowered to me a tri- 
pod to which was attached my 
camera and there I was—ready 
to realize an ambition to make 
pictures under water. 

Blissfully unaware that the 
flash of white flesh is an invita- 
tion to both barracuda and shark, 
my attire consisted of swimming 
trunks, a pair of weighted shoes 
and a diving helmet that was the 
brain child of three rank in- 
landers from Oklahoma; and the 
water tight “box” that inclosed 
my camera was a product of the 
same three heads. 

Baptism of this equipment was 
such an engrossing matter that 
none of us gave a thought to the 
possibility of getting an arm torn 
off by some tiger of the deep. 
There was also the necessity of 
learning the tricks of balance, 
judging distance, and learning 
how to walk with the weight of 


equipment and the ocean on your chest. 
That’s the way it feels, for even at twenty 
feet the pressure is so acute that a good, 
deep breath is impractical. 

This first dive into an ocean of silence 
was especially fascinating. Ocean of 
silence is right, because—except for the 
steady swish, clank! swish, clank! from 


‘the air pump—it is tomb-like down there. 


Movement on all sides, but no sound— 
light of a supernatural sort—creatures I 
had heard about, seen now for the first 
time—an eerie, submarine studio and a 
wealth of photographic subject matter. 

We had picked a coral reef whereon 
we knew sea life would be abundant. 
After getting the feel of things I lost no 
time in setting up the tripod, for I knew 
my good light was limited to about an 
hour. That is one strange thing about 
underwater photography. Late in the 
morning and early in the afternoon there 
is no apparent deficiency in the diffusion 
of underwater light. To the human eye, 
visibility is good even in mid-afternoon. 
But the camera will tell you a different 
story. Only between the hours of 11 
and 1 o'clock, approximately, with the 
sun almost directly overhead, is the light 
good enough for underwater work. 

I shot my first roll of film with several 
variations of speed and aperture setting, 
which was possible because the type of 
my camera and the character of the 
water tight “box” made it practical to 
change settings under water. Also, my 
camera is equipped with an automatic 
stop for the film winder, which made it 
simple enough to change film. With the 
help of the family bath tub we had pre- 
viously practiced these manipulations un- 
der water, and we had made some bath 
tub photographs, so we were not entirely 
without experience. 

One thing quickly learned was that 
light fifteen or twenty feet beneath the 
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Under The Sea 


surface is very different from that re- 
flected from the sides of the bath tub at 
home where I did my first experimenting. 
A little practice soon taught me to set 
my timing, according to prevailing light 
and depth, from 1/10 to 1 second with 
my f 3.5 lens almost wide open. With 
approximately those settings I got good 
results if I was careful to keep the sun 
behind me, and as near directly overhead 
as possible. That precaution reduced 
shadows, which develop as dark splotches, 
especially in the background. 

There is much more involved than the 
mere technique of photography. This is 
especially true if the photographer is an 
inlander—an Oklahoman, for example— 
with limited knowledge of the ocean. 
More acutely is it true if his exploration 
is in southern waters. It is there that the 
sea growths are abundant, the water is 
clearest and the floor is of a texture that 
does not roil easily. But it is also there 
he becomes shark and barracuda bait 
and must be constantly on the alert 
against smaller creatures. It is a sort of 
double-edged education, technique of 
photography on one hand and technique 
of not getting hurt on the other. 

We knew in advance, for example, that 
there is a certain irresistible movement 
of the sea that makes it impossible to 
hold a camera steady in the hands. Hence 
the necessity of a weighted tripod. But 
we did not know that a jelly fish can 
inflict such painful stings. 

We soon discovered that our equipment 
would not permit us to endure water 
pressure at more than thirty feet—and 


that a sea porcupine is just as much a - 


porcupine as the one that lives in the 
woods. We quickly established the fact 
that a camera setting of six feet to in- 
finity was best, and learned that because 
of the deceptive sea, the only way to be 
sure you are six feet from your subject 
is to measure the distance with a six- 
foot length of wire. It was about the 


Below: All the equipment necessary 
to embark on a thrilling adventure 
in underwater photography. 


same time we learned 
that the sting-ray 
will curb his lashing, 
poisonous tail and 
leave you alone if 
you treat him with 
the same respect. 

It’s really funny 
about the jelly fish. 
Imagine being intent 
upon a picture. The 
steady swish, clank! 
of the air pump as- 
sures you all is well 
above, when sud- 
denly there is an ex- 
cruciating sensation 
that spreads over the 
tender skin of your 
belly. It feels like a 
blistering charge of salt and pepper from 
a shotgun and there is no apparent ex- 
planation. Then you glimpse a wavering 
wraith sliding through the water and 
realize that a jelly fish, nearly trans- 
parent and therefore almost invisible, 
swam against you and deposited some 
of his exclusive chemical. 

And should you chance to kneel upon 
a sea porcupine, you will no doubt arise 
much faster than weight of equipment 
and water pressure would ordinarily per- 
mit. Those little creatures burrow just 
under the sand on the ocean floor and 
their long, needle-like tendrils lay inert 
until disturbed. Then a bristle of spears 
rise in defense. And what a defense! 

So we lived and learned about taking 
pictures under water. The natives told us 
we were lucky that we lived uninjured 
through those first dives in swimming 
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The photographer posed this starfish on the ocean floor 
as neatly as he could have done it in a studio. 


trunks. They solemnly urged us to cover 
our white flesh against attack from shark 
and barracuda. So thereafter we wore 
coveralls and carried a sheath knife. But 
if you ever tried violent exercise under 
water, with the necessarily slow motion, 
you can realize how much chance a 
novice at underwater combat has. 

We prowled the coral reefs of the Ba- 
hamas and the east coast of Central 
America that summer and in dozens of 
dives for pictures were fortunate in en- 
countering no barracuda and only one 
shark, and that a baby. On half a dozen 
occasions we saw fins cutting the water 
at some distance and lost no time in 
bringing the diver to the top. That baby 
shark was timid. He swam toward the 
camera on one of my trips down. Having 
learned that if one remains motionless, 
fish of all types are encouraged to come 
quite close, I froze to the tripod and 
waited. The young shark came close 
enough, but he didn’t get in focus and I 
didn’t dare to swing the camera. I only 
got a head portrait and that not very 
good. With my first move he was off like 
a shot. (Continued on the next page) 


Left: Home-madecamera case ready for 
use. Below: A basketball bladder and 
a glass window make the camera case. 
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On another score we learned that 
ignorance is bliss. The natives told us to 
beware of the moray eel. They said he 
grew as big as a man’s arm and twice as 
long and that his teeth were sharper than 
those of barracuda. His disposition, they 
said, was to attack and tear on the least 
provocation or none at all. His habitat 
was the coral reef. And we, unclothed, 
had dragged our tripod around in the 
rankest coral reefs we could discover. 

But the fascination of the thing had 
us by then. There is a definite attraction 
about exploring the ocean floor for pic- 
tures, overcoming handicaps of light, 
finding new formations and new growths, 
and the knowledge that one can use a 
camera almost as freely in the water as 
out of it. Then there is the constant pros- 
pect of some new adventure. If any one 
of us had come face to face with a tiger 
shark, we might have lost enthusiasm. 
We went so far as to make good motion 
pictures under water, using a 16 mm. 
camera. 

As director of the Tulsa zoo, I had ac- 
cumulated orders for zoological specimens 
that required a trip to Central America. 
When the expedition had been tentatively 
organized and our destination of Hon- 
duras selected, we turned our thoughts 
immediately to equipment for underwater 
photography. 

All we needed was a diving helmet and 
a water tight “box” that would inclose 
the camera and at the same time permit 
its operation from the outside. Diving 
helmets available on the market were be- 
yond our reach, much more so a camera 
“box.” The two pieces would have cost a 
thousand dollars. We had to devise some- 
thing just as good, but quite inexpensive. 
So Wilford Logsdon and Wilson Glass 
went into a huddle with me. That huddle 
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A flying fish snapped as it soared past 
ghetunian er Davis’ boat. 


resulted in a diving helmet evolved from 
a 15-gallon milk can and a camera “box” 
from a basketball bladder, all at a cost 
of not more than $10 because we did the 
work ourselves. 

The camera “box” is most simple. Take 
a standard basketball bladder and in the 
side opposite the stem, cut a hole 3% 
inches in diameter. Around the lip of this 
opening and flush with the edge, vulcanize 
a %-inch strip of inner tubing for re- 
inforcement. The window of the “box” is 
made by fitting a 4-inch circle of double- 
strength glass into a brass collar, which 
can be obtained by cutting a 34-inch sec- 
tion from a piece of 4-inch brass pipe. 
The glass is sealed into the collar with 
litharge and the sealing is then painted 
black to reduce light reflection. Another 

(Continued on page 92) 





A Picture That Was Never Taken 











Master technician John Paul Pennebaker had to break some photographic laws 
in order to get this unusual picture. 


ID you ever see a picture that was 
never taken? Here’s one, or at least 
a photograph of it. 

Made by Underwood and Underwood’s 
young camera genius, John Paul Penne- 
baker, it illustrates how a master techni- 
cian who knows all the laws of photog- 
raphy can break them and by so doing 
obtain a dramatic and eye-arresting effect. 

The rules say you should never have 
strong lights within the visual range of 
your camera lens. They also explain that 
smoke on the set will ruin a picture’s 
effectiveness by destroying its sharpness 
of background. Yet Pennebaker has con- 
sciously done both, and his picture still 
packs plenty of dramatic emphasis. 

Those big floodlamps are powerful 
Johnson Ventlites, directed almost straight 
down. The smoke, blown onto the set 
with fans, comes from off-stage smudge 
pots. Together they produce an excellent 
lighted haze effect that is ordinarily very 
difficult to photograph. 

The set itself is two stories high. The 
big studio movie camera is a dummy, 
although exact down to the last detail. 
Even the microphone is a dummy, made 
by versatile Mr. Pennebaker from such 
studio odds and ends as a powder box 
and a spool of thread. 

The director and the two actors are 
professional models. The script girl is 
really Miss Leola Woodbury, the studio’s 
property chief. And the cameraman is 
Carl Witterman, Underwood’s ace re- 
toucher. 

The picture was made on Agfa film with 
a Goerz Dagor lens stopped down to f 16. 
It was made for -Kirkgasser and Drew 
Advertising Agency as an advertisement 
for Cutler-Hammer, and first appeared 
in Fortune magazine. 


Mr. Pennebaker considers tough as- 
signments like this as only a routine part 
of his everyday work. Just now he is 
working on a deep-sea diving scene to be 
taken inside the studio. The hardest part 
of making these difficult illustrations, he 
Says, is getting an original, first-class idea 
to work on. 


Gummed Hinges for Prints 


OW many times have you wished to 

remove a print from one of your 
albums for some reason, and could not 
without a lot of 
trouble on account 
of it being pasted 
in? The moral of 
this is, do not paste 
the print in with 
glue or paste, but 
take a tip from the 
stamp _ collectors 
who “hinge” their 
stamps in their al- 
bums to facilitate easy removal. 

This method can be applied to photo- 
graphs, and all that is needed is a roll 
of ordinary gummed paper tape, such 
as is used by stores to seal packages. It 
generally comes in one inch widths. By 
cutting off strips a half inch wide, and 
bending backwards across the middle a 
good “hinge” can be made. The gummed 
surface should be outside, and four of 
these stuck on the corners of the print 
by one half of the hinge, and in the al- 
bum with the other half, will make re- 
moval easy. 

All you will need do is pull the hinges 
loose from the page, and no damage is 
done either to print or album—Paul 
Hadley, Piggott, Ark. 





Putting hinges on 
the print. 
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wife and I were to spend a year or 

more touring the country in a 
trailer, and that photography instead of 
an avocation, was to become a vocation. 
Then there arose the problem of the se- 
lection of a home on wheels, capable of 
housing the domestic department, and 
the rather messy paraphernalia of the 
photographer, in peaceful concord. Every 
serious camera bug, whose use or misuse 
of the bathroom, kitchen, or laundry, in 
pursuit of his hobby, has not always met 
with sympathy and co-operation from the 
lady of the house, will appreciate this 
problem. 

For a person of means it would be pos- 
sible to order a specially constructed 
trailer with a separate compartment com- 
pletely equipped as a darkroom and 
photographic laboratory, to be used for 
that purpose exclusively. However, this 
would mean excessive length and weight, 
which from our personal experience and 
conversations with many trailerites proves 
to be a real disadvantage on the road. 

Naturally my first thought was of a 
darkroom, and with this idea in mind we 
finally selected a trailer with a so-called 
bathroom and toilet, with a door separ- 
ating it from the main body. However as 
this little compartment con- 
tained a window, and consid- 
erable work would have to be 
done on the door, we decided 
that it would not be practical to 
attempt to make it perfectly 
light-tight. So the old-fash- 
ioned black changing bag of 
generous size, while a little more 
troublesome, has proven a very 
satisfactory substitute for the 
darkroom, both for the loading 
of film-holders and transferring 
the films to the developing tank. 


AST October it was decided that my 


The 3% x 4% Speed Graphic, The 
with supplementary lenses, fil- 
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A movable dinette table is swung across the trailer between 


Photogra 


Touring the country in search of unusual pictures, the author 
makes his trailer serve as both a home and a darkroom. 





aby A. B. ELLIOTT 


The author and his wife enjoy a bit 
of sunshine at Anna Maria, Florida. 





developing and enlarging equipment has been 
reduced to bare essentials. 





sink and stove compartments. 











The enlarger is set on the table. Developing trays for prints 
are placed next to the sink. 


phy In A Traile 


ters, etc., and the tripod, are usually car- 
ried on the shelf, back of the seat in the 
coupe, ready for instant use. In addition 
to the Speed Graphic, I have found some 
use for a 5 x 7 View camera, particularly 
for an occasional architectural shot, where 
the swing back is invaluable. As a rule, 
kits for the 3% x 4% cut films are used in 
this camera but when the 5 x 7 film is 
used, a local photographer does the de- 
veloping. This rather bulky camera and 
case are carried in the rear compartment 
of the coupe. 

In addition to the equipment pictured, 
there is of course a 5 x 7 printing frame 
for contacts, six 14 x 20 ferrotype plates, 
two portable reflectors with clamps, for 
the photoflood lamps, and a supply of 
film and photographic paper. A letter file 
for correspondence and photos, the nega- 
tive books for films, and the trusty port- 
able typewriter complete the photog- 
raphers outfit. 

In enlarging, it is of course necessary 
to wait until darkness falls, and with the 
heavy curtains drawn I have never had 
any difficulty with stray lights about the 
camps. The very necessary electric cur- 
rent is available practically everywhere. 
Oddly enough, the only spot without 
juice we ever visited was a little camp 
in southern Tennessee, just 30 
miles from Muscle Shoals. 

A real problem on the road 
and in the trailer camps is an 
adequate supply of running wa- 
ter for the washing of films and 
prints. In a few places I have 
found it possible to use the fa- 
cilities in the community laun- 
dries, in the evening, Other- 
wise, several changes of water 
drawn from our own 15-gallon 
tank in the trailer, serve the 
purpose. Some difficulty was 
had in Florida with the hard 
sulphur water staining films 
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and prints, but here we found the natives 
usually had an adequate supply of rain 
water stored in large hogsheads. 

Although considerable time is required 
to assemble the enlarging and printing 
outfit for use, everything is right at hand, 
and few steps are necessary. Here is a 
place where the old adage “A place for 
everything and everything in its place” 
has a real meaning. 

While the results from our photographic 
efforts have been very gratifying, we have 
also absorbed a little of that rare thing in 
this jittery world of ours—contentment! 
All in all, we say photography in a trailer 
is a grand life. 


Stopping Action 
CTION pictures can be made suc- 
cessfully with moderate equipment 
by shooting at the “top of the swing” 
when the motion is temporarily stopped. 
The accompanying photograph shows 


what can be done in rather poor light 
with a simple outfit. 

The Haydn Concerto shows Conductor 
Eugene Goossens and the ’cellist, Raya 
Garbousova, during a performance of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and was 





A pause in the action permitted the 
taking of this picture. 
taken from the third row of the audi- 
torium. The camera used was a Vollen- 
da with an f 3.5 Schneider Radionar lens. 
Panatomic film was used to obtain a 
crisp and fine-grained negative in prefer- 
ence to the faster panchromatic emulsions. 

An ordinary small brass tripod with a 
ball-tilting head was used to support the 
camera. Neither the conductor nor the 
soloist was aware of the presence of the 
camera although they were just nine 
feet from it. The tilting head of the tri- 
pod which stood between my legs was 
locked and the camera sighted. With a 
Leitz range-finder the distance to the 
soloist was measured and the camera set 
accordingly. 

The shutter was put on bulb and op- 
erated with an 8-inch cable release. (A 
short release cable is apt to jar the 
camera at a critical moment.) Because 
of lighting conditions it was obviously 
useless to try to shoot the subjects while 
they were moving; but whenever they 
seemed to pause for a moment a bulb 
exposure was made for as long as they 
held still. 

The picture shown here was made at 
the beginning of the third part of the 
concerto. The exposure was about 3 
seconds and the film was given normal 
development in D-76—Jacob B. Marz, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Joseph Bing Simplifies the Exposure Problem 
as told to Gray Strider 





66 HETHER you use a Plaubel Ma- 
kina, or a dollar box Brownie, 
you can’t get away from the 

question of exposure,” stated Mr. Bing. 

“Nearly everything about camera 
manufacture has been made fool-proof 
today but this does not include setting 
the camera for correct exposure.” 

Joseph M. Bing, F.R.P.S., is an engi- 
neer and an exposure expert with offices 
in New York City. A slim, tall man of 
youthful appearance despite his long and 
successful business career, he talked 
eagerly about the problems of correct 
exposure. 

“Americans are extremely mechanical- 
minded,” the consulting engineer went 
on. “They refuse to be bothered about 
how an instrument operates. They will 
buy the finest camera on the market but 
they demand that it be fool-proof. They 
don’t want to be annoyed with details. 
All they wish to do is to press a button 
or push a lever and—presto—get results! 

“This is not always possible because 
light changes every instant both in in- 
tensity and contrast. And it is not the 
illumination which is photographed but 
the reflected light. This is a consideration 
which cannot be overlooked.” 

“The first exposure meter,” according 
to Mr. Bing, “was offered for sale in 
1864. But at that early date photographers 
had to rely upon personal experience, or 
utilize tables and photographic slide rules. 
However in 1925, with the advent of the 
Drem Justophot, the use of automatic 
meters became a practical matter, and 
now amateurs and professionais alike 
have stopped guessing and grown scien- 
tific.” 

By 1930 automatic photo-electric 
meters had become so proficient that they 
practically eliminated the human equa- 
tion. But it must be remembered that 
although exposure meters can measure, 
they cannot reason. Care has to be em- 
ployed in their adjustment. And a few 
suggestions might not be amiss. 

“Every meter,” explained Mr. Bing, 
“covers a specific angle of view. This is 
approximately 50 degrees and fairly iden- 
tical with the lens angle of the normal 
camera equipment. If you spread your 
index finger and your middle finger, you 
arrive at the approximate angle of the 
average meter. No matter from what 
position the meter is read, it will give the 
average exposure. In this connection it 
will prove helpful to remember that the 
meter may be regarded as the apex of a 
cone with the sides forming an angle of 
45 to 60 degrees. 

“Now for some examples: if you are 
measuring a distant landscape from an 
elevation, excluding the sky, the meter 
will properly give the average best ex- 
posure over all and this is the required 
exposure. Again, if a building in the fore- 
ground constitutes the main value of the 
picture, the meter should approach this 
principal object, regardless of where the 
camera is placed, until the building only 


is covered by the meter angle of view, 
or until the view angle embraces the 
principal object at its base alone. 

“Let us consider portraits. Naturally 
there will be a part of the film occupied 
by the portrait image and also a mass of 
background which will show in the 
camera. The latter is not consequential. 
It is the portrait—the face—which re- 
quires the best possible exposure. 

“As only one exposure time can be 
given to the entire view, the meter set- 
ting must be for the main subject. In 
this case the meter should be concen- 
trated on the head of the sitter and read 
at a distance which will bring the face 
into the base of the cone to the exclusion 
of the background. This is the reading 
which will give a perfect exposure on 
the countenance. 

“If a sitting is made for a fashion illus- 
tration, the dress, not the face, would be 
the important feature. The meter should 
in this case be held at a suitable distance 
from the costume. Obviously the face and 
the background will not receive perfect 
exposure but since we want to accent the 
dress, this will fulfill the purpose of the 
photograph. 

“Sometimes in making a reproduction 
of a picture, the camera may cover a 
quantity of the light or dark margins 
of the wall. In such an event, the meter 
is brought to the center of the picture 
until it is about as far away as the short- 
est side of the picture. It will then read 
the proper exposure values for the pho- 
tograph and reproduction will be suc- 
cessful. 

“At this point let us take into account 
photographing a landscape which pos- 
sesses important pictorial foreground. 
Here it is well to tilt the meter to take in 
more of the foreground and much less 
of the sky. This will give the assurance 
that every shadow detail will be on the 
plate. The sky may be over-exposed but 
it can be held back by adequate filters 
or control in printing. The negative will 
be perfectly printable and the pictorial 
effect will be emphasized. If moving 
clouds are the intended picture, the sky 
exposure should then be read, and the 
near foreground under-exposed or sil- 
houetted. 

“Exposure meters translate readings in- 
to figures representing shutter time and 
lens apertures, or stops. The meter read- 
ings are not affected by proximity to the 
object. The photographer must therefore 
apply the information supplied by the 
meter to the shutter speed and the lens 
opening. 

“It is often overlooked that the stop 
numbers which express the different lens 
openings represent relative speeds when 
the lens is set at infinity. As long as the 
camera remains at least ten times the 
focal length of the lens away from the 
object, f numbers are quite accurate. 
However, the true speed of a lens is the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Jose Reyes 


Stuart Erwin. 


Warren William. Robert Taylor. 
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José Reyes—Discoverer of Stars 


by MARTHA V. BARTEL 


José Reyes, whose credo is "help the little fellow", makes por- 
traits which give new players a start on the road to success. 


WELVE years ago he came to Holly- 

wood, hoping to affiliate with a 

motion picture studio. Today, any 
film company in the celluloid capital 
would probably be glad to give him a 
position at his own figure, though he 
persistently declines all offers. Such is 
the paradoxical experience of Senor José 
Reyes, one of the country’s best known 
photographers of screen stars. 

Reyes was born in Manila and lacked 
many of the conveniences enjoyed by 
photographers in the United States. Be- 
ginning as an amateur seventeen years 
ago, he eventually developed his work to 
the point where he felt justified in asking 
for a studio job. But when he arrived in 
Hollywood, he discovered that a person 
without influential friends in the industry 
was handicapped in securing a position. 
Producers gave him what is commonly 
known as the “cold shoulder,” for which 
Reyes is everlastingly grateful, even 
though it meant the collapse of his dream 
castle at the time. 

He has the satisfaction of knowing that 
his present recognition has been gained 
through sheer ability. No studio gave him 
a boost; no wealthy friends financed his 
enterprise. His work began on a small 
scale and grew steadily. Six years ago, 
he established his now well-known studio 
on Hollywood Boulevard, where celeb- 
rities from all parts of the world have 
beaten a path to his door. 

Dick Powell patronizes the studio reg- 
ularly, as does Frances Dee. Warren 
William is not only one of his best cus- 
tomers, but a warm friend as_ well. 
Stuart Erwin, a camera enthusiast, has 
posed for many photographs by this 
famous artist. 

‘Others among Reyes’ clientele are 
James Cagney, Bette Davis, Richard 
Cromwell, Leslie Howard and Helen 
Hayes. The last two named are them- 
selves photographers who have long since 
passed the amateur stage. 


The success of José 
Reyes’ work lies in his 
ability to get studio 
positions for actors 
through the medium of 
his_ portraits. Holly- 
wood is full of stars 
who owe their success 
to his art. Agents bring 
their newly-found pro- 
tegés to his studio, 
knowing that they will 
be photographed in a 
manner that puts their 
“best look” forward. 
Other aspiring actors, 
who have been unable 
to get an agent inter- 
ested in them, are often 
successful in finding an 
agent through impres- 
sive photographs. 

Reyes studies the 
type that his subject 
represents, and ar- 
ranges the pose ac- 
cordingly. He under- 
stands motion picture 
composition and back- 
lighting, and uses the 
same form of technique 
in making the por- 
traits. 

Less than three 
years ago, the agent, 
Nat Goldstone, came 
to Reyes’ studio one 
day with a young ac- 
tor. Goldstone believed 
that the boy had some- 
(Continued on page 85) 


Above: Glamorous 
Diana Manners. 


Below: Bette Davis, 
one of Reyes most 
regular customers, 


(All portraits by Reyes) 
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Hans Knopf with his camera. 


ioned now. You don’t rate as a real 

cameraman today unless you spend 
half your time shooting the reflection of 
the town clock in the front fender of your 
Ford. Or snapping the new city court 
house as the sun mirrors it in your Chrys- 
ler wheel cover. For reflection photogra- 
phy is the order of the day. And one of 
the people who helped to make it popu- 
lar is Hans J. Knopf. 

But don’t blame Mr. Knopf for that. 
He is an innocent bystander just as you 
and I. It was all an accident. Fate! Kismet! 
Call it anything you want but Knopf 
didn’t plan it. This is the way it hap- 
pened, 

Young Knopf lived in Berlin, without 
a thought of reflection photography in his 
head. He worked for a real estate corpor- 
ation, owned by his family, raced his star 
boat in the European championships, rode 
horseback, played tennis, skiied a little 
now and then, and listened to music oc- 
casionally. He had only taken a few 
dozen photographs in his twenty-eight 
years when the idea occurred to him to 
make a short trip to America. 

On shipboard, as will happen, Hans fell 
in love with a pretty girl. Her picture 
illustrates this article. See the bandanna 
tied around her luxuriant hair. Note the 


G iened nos photography is old-fash- 





hooting Photographic 


Hans J. Knopf startles America with his unique reflection 
pictures and with them initiates a new fad in photography. 


glasses she wore to protect her eyes from 
the glare of the sun on the ocean. Those 
glasses have made history! 

Mr. Knopf followed the lady to A deck, 
camera in hand, and begged her to take 
off her glasses so that he might photo- 
graph the lovely features of her face. 

She was willful. Perhaps she only 
wanted to tease him a little. In any 
event the girl refused to remove her sun 
glasses. 

Being a gallant lad, Mr. Knopf didn’t 
try to force the lady. He simply snapped 
her picture as she was. When the photo- 
graph was developed, he found the re- 
flection of the ship’s masts and ventila- 
tors in her glasses. 

The picture became a sensation. Coronet 
magazine bought it. It was sold and re- 
sold to various European publications. 
Hans J. Knopf, late real estate dealer and 
yachtsman, became a professional pho- 
tographer almost over night. Although he 
has not had long press experience, he 
found his work in demand now by Harp- 
er’s Bazaar, the New York Times, Life, 
Look, and other publications. 

Nor was that all. On every hand, re- 
flection photographs in the Knopf man- 
ner, began to spring up like optical mush- 
rooms. Even amateurs began to try their 
hands at them. And it is for those who 
would like to indulge in this surrealistic 
form of camera art that Mr. Knopf would 
extend a few words of advice. 

He is well qualified to speak. For us- 
ing the motor car as his reflective medium, 
he has photographed famous buildings in 
three. countries. One of his outstanding 
pictures is the Notre Dame Cathedral in 
Paris, caught mirrored in the hood of a 
Rolls Royce. He has taken Big Ben and 


the House of Parliament as they showed 
themselves in the fender of a Bentley. 

In New York, Mr. Knopf has snapped 
the beginning of Broadway as it appears 
in the head lamp of a car. The Treasury 
in Wall Street, with the George Washing- 
ton Monument, is pictured in the reflec- 
tion of an automobile door. And the 
Chrysler and Graybar Buildings shown 
in the glistening wheel cover of a car. 

“First of all,” Mr. Knopf suggests, “start 
out hunting a proper car to catch your 
reflections in but remember to carry a 
towel in your pocket. Dust is death to 
reflections and it collects on car fenders 
and head lights, making it impossible to 
get a clear photograph. 

“You may have to inspect ten cars be- 
fore you find a suitable one. Remember 
light-colored automobiles are no good. 
The best reflections are caught in cars 
painted black or some dark color. 

“Rolls Royces, naturally, are excel- 
lent. They have long, flat, shiny hoods. 
I could not have photographed the Notre 
Dame Cathedral so easily in another car. 
But I was able to catch it in the Rolls’ 
hood. 

“The sun is the important equation in 
this form of photography. It must be 
bright. Noon therefore is an excellent 
time of day to try for mirrored pictures, 
when the sun is directly overhead. Some- 
times the pictures turn out better when 
you get Old Sol at a slight angle one 
way or another, say between eleven and 
twelve or between twelve and one. 

“Now that you have bright sun and a 
good car, you are ready to take your pic- 
ture. Sometimes you may find as many 
as a dozen good reflections in one car. 
You can use the fenders, the hood, the 


Left: 
pictures is that of 


One of yp most famous 
otre Dame Cathe- 
dral, Paris, mirrored in the hood of a 


Rolls Royce. Above: A headlamp re- 
flects New York’s lower Broadway. 
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- Reflections 


by FLORENCE S. MEETZE 


New York’s historic Treasury on Wall Street reflected in 


the door of a car. 


A Dodge wheel cover reflects this weird cluster of New 


York skyscrapers. 


sides, the lamps, the wheel covers, and 
even the handle of the door. 

“I personally use a miniature camera 
for such work, with Kodak Super X film. 
I get as close to the car as possible—say 
about three feet away. Usually the build- 
ing which is reflected in the car may be 
two hundred feet distant. 

“In order to get the depth sharpness, 
I have my lens wide open. I use a Sum- 
mar 50 mm. lens or an Elmar 90 mm. 
The exposure should be from 1/40 to 1/60 
second according to the strength of the 
sun. Such pictures are always more or 
less third dimensional.” 

On your next trip to New York, if you 
see a short, handsome man, with a high 
brow, whimsical mouth, and steady eye, 
weaving in and out of Park Avenue traffic 
with a towel in his hand, you may be sure 
it‘is Hans’ J."Kriopf in’ search’ of a Rolls 
Royce in which to snap some important 
building. 

However, this successful young camera- 


Knopf quite by accident recorded the reflection of masts and 
funnel in the sun glasses of a shipboard companion. The pho- 
tograph became a sensation. 


man does not confine 
himself to photo- 
graphing mirrored 
images in cars or 
spectacles. In the few 
months in which he 
has been a _ profes- 
sional, he has _ not 
imitated others. He 
is always devising 
something new. At 
present he is special- 
izing in short emo- 
tional stories told in 
pictures. Pictures of hands which tell a 
tragic tale; or pictures of feet which 
spell romance. 

You don’t think that pedal ex- 
tremities can tell a story of ro- 
mance! 

They can, as proved by 
Knopf’s series of foot pictures 
produced recently. You see a 
man’s broad foot and a girl’s 
petite one. They approach closer. 
A glove is dropped. A man’s 
hand picks it up. Then from the 
position of the feet you can as- 
sume the man is kissing the girl. 
You can feel it from the way 
she stands on her toes—en- 
tranced! Her very stance shows 
emotion. 

I asked Mr. Knopf if he had 
any rule for success which 
might help others. He answered 
“To get ahead photographically 
in America, your work has to be 


better or has to be different. That is 
why I always try to treat every subject 
with originality.” 

When this photographer decided to live 
permanently in America, he went to the 
American Consul in Berlin for a visa. The 
diplomat asked him: “Can you earn your 
living in America? You may become a 
burden to the state. You had better show 
me some of your photographs before I 
grant you your papers.” 

Knopf went home and returned with 
an armful of his reflection photographs. 

The Consul took a brief look, stamped 
the visa promptly, handed it to Knopf, and 
said: “You will find success in America.” 


This shiny headlight holds a distorted image 


of the Federal Building. 
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Three-In-One Shot 


HE accompanying picture might 
lead one to believe that Dr. F. G. 
Hall of Vinton, Iowa, had an office full, 
with patient and photographer. But his 





Clever double exposure which is 
actually a double self-portrait. 


picture which he has titled “It Didn’t 
Hurt a Bit,’ was made while he was all 
alone. 

The doctor himself posed as both den- 
tist and patient, and with the aid of a 
15 foot cable release extension acted also 
as photographer. 

The double exposure was made by 
covering one half of the lens of his Argus 
camera for his first exposure and then 
the other half for the second. He used 
Superpan film and natural sunlight with 
an auxiliary photoflood. 


Novelty Print 


CLEVER little printing trick has 
been devised by amateur Jorge 
Vallecillo of Puerto Rico. He selects a 
good snapshot negative of one of his 
friends and masks off the head in the 
shape of a triangle. 
Placing the sensitised paper on the 
negative an exposure is made. Then the 








* 
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Multiple exposure from the same : 
negative gives novel effects like this. 


paper is rotated 90 degrees and another 
exposure made for the same length of 
time. This is repeated four times and 
the print is then developed giving the 
novel effect shown. 

This multiple exposure trick in con- 
tact printing suggests the possibility of 
working out various interesting patterns 
with the masked portion of a single nega- 
tive. 





The Linhof—A Camera of Many Uses 
by Jacob Deschin 








MATEUR photographers are always 
interested in a highly versatile 
camera. The Linhof, with its wide range 
of abilities comes about as close to be- 
ing a universal camera as any. 

The particular outfit illustrated here is 
the 9 x 12 cm. size. To give the camera 
full scope for its possibilities, you need 
three lenses, a 6-inch Schneider Xenar 
f 3.5 for normal focus, a 342-inch Angulon 
wide-angle lens, and a telephoto, the 
Tele-Xenar of 105-inch focal length. All 
are interchangeable on 
the Linhof lens board. 

The outstanding fea- 
ture of this camera is 
the dropping and rising 
bed. The camera itself 
remains level. When 
resting normally, the 
bed permits the rising 
front to be elevated and 
tilted back, the release 
of a lever allows it to 
drop back. 

Next in importance is 
the four-way back. This 
feature not only permits 
adjusting the focus so 
that depth of field is ob- 


Upper right: The nor- 
mal working appearance. 
Left toright: Showing 
the rising and tiltin 

front; tilted back; an 

the revolving back. 


tained without the necessity of closing 
down the lens diaphragm, but also gives 
added extension to the triple extension 
bellows when desired. 

The revolving back and the double- 
purpose focusing groundglass permits a 
choice between using the regular camera 
hood or a focusing cloth. In the latter 
case the hood is dropped down on hinges, 
leaving the groundglass free to be used 
with a cloth. A sight and wire view- 
finder are also provided. 
































Glass-Top Darkroom Table 
by Joseph Mascelli 








Y replacing an ordinary table top 
with a sheet of plate glass and using 
glass trays, tray development can be made 
easier and safer for the photographic 
amateur. 

A red light (green for panchromatic 
film) is placed under the table so that it 
throws the beam of light up into the face 
of the operator.. In this way the film can 
be viewed without taking it out of the 
tray. This not only saves time but elimi- 
nates the chance of dropping the film into 
the hypo tray or on the table, which 
might scratch the delicate emulsion. The 
light should be placed six feet away. But 
since no table is six feet high, a few 
sheets of tracing or tissue paper over the 
light will dim: it suitably. 

For super-sensitive film, which must 
be developed in absolute darkness for a 
certain length of time, the light cannot 
be on at the beginning of the operation. 


This necessitates the placing of the film 
in the tray while the operator turns the 
safelight on. Putting the light on can be 
readily accomplished by using a push- 
button switch on the electric cord. By a 
simple operation of the foot it can be 
turned on-or off at the right moment, 
leaving the hands free. This switch can 
be screwed on a small piece of wood 
and placed on the floor near your feet 
when working. 

Glass trays of the Pyrex type are ideal 
for the purpose. The safelight should be 
tested before using. It will be found that 
films can be observed much better by this 
method, and a decided advantage is had 
by constant observation rather than at 
intervals. The safelight when used above 
the table does not permit the person de- 
veloping to move freely without obstruct- 
ing the light. It is never in the way when 
under the table. 
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CREATIVE CAMERA ART 





by DR. MAX THOREEK, F.R.P.S., F.R.S.A. 


This is the first 
of three consecu- 
tive installments. 


FOREWORD 

SINCE its inception in 1893, the epoch 
of “factual,” or recordmaking photo- 
graphy has long since passed and grad- 
ually given way to a newer, independent 
movement—artistic salon photography— 
which we have come to recognize and 
respect. 

Prior to this “new movement” the chief 
concern of pictorialists was ordinary tech- 
nology rather than aesthetic interpreta- 
tion or individual expression. That 
photography has definitely “arrived” as 
a distinct art is no longer a question for 
dispute. Art is living and self-expres- 
sion its deepest root. No law exists which 
limits an artist to the use of any one 
particular type of medium. Having coped 
with technical difficulties and gleaned a 
smattering of knowledge on the art pre- 
cepts, the serious worker wishing to 
bridge the gap between the rating of 
“good photographer” and pictorialist, aims 
to find out what is demanded of an ex- 
hibition print. 

It is because of the paucity of material 
on the subject of salon photography and 
the vital need for such that I wish in this 
volume to bring to the reader the re- 
quisites for artistic and ideal salon work, 
and to enable the amateur to surmount 
his difficulties and attain the heights of 
true artistic expression. 

Max Thorek 


CHAPTER I 

Photography as an Art 
T WAS not until the latter part of 
the nineteenth century that photog- 
raphy became a medium of creative 
and lyrical expression which soon di- 
rected a new influence upon the world of 
art. Photographers today tend to ignore, 
however, the fact that an artistic achieve- 
ment is the expression of an 
emotional feeling. The secret of 
success is not in a minute de- 
lineation of what the artist has 
before him, but in his personal 

response to a pictorial form. 

There are two types of artist: 
he who with great technical skill 
depicts the world as the great 
mass sees it, and he whose imag- 
ination leads us into an environ- 
ment distinctively of his own 
making. Art is the making of 
something new and different out 
of something old. 

A work of high quality is by 
no means a matter of luck, but 
is the result of thoughtful selec- 
tion and careful arrangement. 
Therefore, it is vastly important 
that the photographer under- 
Stand the meaning of rhythm, 
harmony, balance and symmetry 





WRITING from 
the fullness of his ex- 

erience, Dr. Thorek 

as produced a work 
that covers the wid- 
est possible range of 
photographic _pic- 
torialism. He not 
only tells you how 
to make successful 
salons prints but 
also gives much yal- 
uable information 
on the preparation 





of prints, finishing 
touches, mounting, 
and titles. 


One whole chapter is devoted to camera 
clubs, salon judges, and judging. com- 
lete formulary is given with many of the 
favorite formulas which Dr. Thorek uses 
in his work. Especially valuable for sea- 
soned veterans as well as tyro exhibitors is 
his discussion of paper negative technique. 

Pictorialism in photography has gained 
enormous prestige in the past two decades. 
Salons have multiplied. mateurs accepted 
the salons with enthusiasm. Dr. Thorek not 
only helps to explain this enthusiasm, but 
he contributes to it as well. 


THE AUTHOR 


DR. MAX THOREK, famous in ever 
land where photographic salons are held, 
tanks first among salon exhibitors during 
the past five years. He is a Fellow of the 
— Photographc Society of Great Britain 
and of the Royal Society of Arts, both 
marks of international recognition. In addi- 
tion to these honors he is president of the 
Photographic Society of America; honorary 
member of the Royal eek ay Society 
of Belgium and the Schnectady Photographic 
Society; associate member of the Pittsburgh 
Salon; honorary president of the Fort Dear- 
born Camera Club, Chicago. 


THE BOOK 

Scheduled for late Fall release, ‘‘Creative 
Camera Art,’’ complete and in book form, 
will be presented to the Fm _4 Fomo 
Publishing Co., Canton, Ohio, publishers. 
The book, printed on large pages ard 
clothed in a modern and sturdy binding, 
will show about 75 illustrations by the 
author, including the most successful of his 
own salon prints with information on how 
they were made. 











—those qualities which go into the mak- 
ing of a unified artistic work. 
CHAPTER II 
Paraphernalia and Methods of Procedure 
THE paraphernalia of the successful pho- 
tographer are but the tools of an art and 
must not be confused with the art itself. 





*‘De Profundis,’’ one of the author’s famous salon prints. 





The importance of knowing one’s medium, 
however, should not be underestimated. 
Mathematical precision in photography is 
a definite asset that cannot be overlooked. 
Before reaching the stage where mechan- 
ics and motor manipulation are secondary 
to art expression, the camera artist must 
gain first-hand information and experi- 
ence. At the beginning of his career, Ed- 
ward Steichen photographed a cup and 
saucer one thousand times in order to gain 
first-hand information of photographic 
lighting and the handling of materials. 

Most photographers do not realize that 
it is not the camera but the mind behind 
the camera that creates the picture. 
Whether the camera is an expensive re- 
flex or a ridiculously low-priced Brownie 
matters little. Each is capable of pro- 
ducing photographs of truly artistic qual- 
ity. No matter what camera is used, it 
is worthy of prodigious study. 

At one time there were few types of 
films available, but today there are so 
many that it is often difficult to make 
a selection. It is wise, however, to adapt 
one type of film for the majority of work 
and stick to it until the technique of get- 
ting the most out of it by correct ex- 
posure and correct development is mas- 
tered. 

There are many types of exposure 
meters, but the photo-electric type ex- 
cels for general reliability and ease of 
manipulation. A close second for ac- 
curacy in exposure reading is a depend- 
able extinction type meter. The details 
of operating an exposure meter should be 
thoroughly understood. 

As to method of developing, tank devel- 
opment by time and temperature has 
proven to be the most efficient in all but 
the exceptional case. Enlarging is one 
of the most interesting processes in pho- 
tography, because it permits a certain 
amount of control over the quality of the 
print. Exceedingly fine artistic work is 
being produced on bromide and chloro- 
bromide papers. Many of to- 
day’s exhibition prints, though 
produced by simple enlarging, 
show distinctive personality and 
true artistry. The final print 
should be to the pictorialist the 
expression of the emotion which 
urged him to produce the pic- 
ture. 

CHAPTER III 

Exposures and Exposure Meters 
IN an address at the Fort Dear- 
born Camera Club, Mr. Victor 
Johnson said: “The production 
of a perfect picture by a pho- 
tographer is art, but the pro- 
duction of a technically perfect 
negative is a science.” 

A perfect negative is one that 
reproduces, with absolute fidel- 
ity, tone gradations of the object 
photographed. Assuming that 
the camera is properly focused 
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and that an adequate film is used, the 
only controllable factor is that of ex- 
posure and subsequently, of course, the 
processing of the exposed film. Essen- 
tially it makes little difference whether 
we expose a film to a dim light for a long 
time or to a bright light for a short period. 
The important factor is the total quanti- 
ty of light impinged on the film. 

A camera lens, and hence a film, re- 
ceives only reflected light, which varies 
in intensity according to the nature of 
the object which reflects the light. In 





Excellent composition is shown in this 
study of Piatigorski by Max Thorek. 


order for the film to record these differ- 
ent intensities, it must have enough range 
so that the blackest object is not quite 
transparent in the negative, nor is the 
brightest object quite opaque. 

Different kinds of exposure meters are 
used to determine how much time is nec- 
essary to photograph a given subject. 
But no matter what type is employed, 
one must use judgment as well. 

CHAPTER IV 

Development 
PHOTOGRAPHIC developers consist of 
the developing agent, the preservative, 
the accelerator, and the restrainer. The 
developing agent (pyrogallic acid, hydro- 
chinon, amidol, glycin, or paraphenylene- 
diamine) reduces the silver chloride or 
silver bromide in the gelatine of the sen- 
sitized material to opaque metallic silver. 
Since the developing agent can take 
oxygen from the air, it is necessary to use 
a preservative (sodium sulphite or po- 
tassium meta-bisulphite), which enables 
the developing solutions to preserve their 
clarity and keeps the negatives free from 
stains. The accelerator (sodium carbo- 
nate or borax) serves to activate the de- 
veloping agent so as to complete more 
readily the reduction of the silver salts 
to metallic silver. The restrainer (po- 
tassium bromide) controls the activity of 
the developing agent and assists in pre- 
venting action on those portions of the 
emulsion that have not been touched by 
light. 

Careful miniature camera workers have 

(Continued on page 86) 











What the Camera Clubs Are Doing 





NORTHWEST CINEMA ASSOCIATION of Seattle, 
Washington was organized in Spring of 
1937 with seven charter members. In a 
very few weeks the membership has al- 
most trebled. The club plans to have four 
meetings a month, two formal and two 
informal, and other activities such as 
field trips and social functions. Officers 
of the club are J. P. Shallow, Jr., Pres.; 
E. T. Gibson, V.P.; H. W. Hauck, Sec.- 
Treas.; E. J. Hauck, Business Manager. 
Communications may be sent to P.O. Box 
282, Seattle. 


FRANKLIN MINIATURE CAMERA CLUBof Phil- 
adelphia, Penna., was organized in April 
of this year. Membership is limited to 
tusene ere and restricted to amateurs 
using cameras of a film size not greater 
than 2%x2% inches in size. Meetings will 
be held on the first and third Tuesdays of 
the month except during July and August. 
Officers are Harold N. May, Jr., Pres.; 
Robert L. Farr, V.P.; Severn A. Sparks, 
Sec.-Treas. 


WMEX CAMERA CLUB OF THE AIR, Boston, 
Mass., holds fifteen minute broadcasts 
every Wednesday evening and covers all 
phases of amateur photography. Local 
amateurs are welcome to visit the studio 
or transmitter at any time, but it is sug- 
gested that a request for a free member- 
ship card in the club will speed admis- 
sion. Recent guest speakers ort includ- 
ed Franklin I. Jordan, F.R.P.S., author 
and contest judge, and L. A. Jones, F.R. 
P.S., well known exhibitor. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC GROUP of the Colorado 
Mountain Club meets on the first Thurs- 
day of the month at The Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Denver. <A _ recent guest 
speaker was William H. Jackson, official 
photographer with The Hayden Survey 
(1892) and first person to photograph 
Yellowstone Park and the Mount of the 
Holy Cross in Colorado. Officers of the 
club are Ella Jane Fellows, Pres.; Rich- 
ard B. Morris, V.P.; Mrs. R. B. Morris, 
Sec.-Treas. Communications can be ad- 
dressed to the secretary at 1140 Lincoln 
St., Denver, Colo. 


MEMPHIS CAMERA CLUB, Memphis, Tenn., 
held a print criticism night in July at 
the Academy of Arts Auditorium. Two 
outstanding photographers gave construc- 
tive suggestions and criticisms, and prints 
were selected for a permanent exhibition. 
The club has thirty members composed 
of amateur and professional photogra- 
phers. Officers are Wm. H. Seaman, Pres.; 
BE. R. Peel, V.P.; Helen Scott, Sec.; Joe 
Clark, Treas. 


NEW CLUB IN DAYTON, OHIO, has been 
formed by employees of the Dayton Pow- 
er & Light Co. Officers elected are For- 
est E. Hill, Pres.; T. C. Eickmeyer, V.P.; 
Gale G. Law, Sec.; Ruth Tejan, Treas. 
The present membership is 107 and the 
list was closed July list. Membership 
hereafter is by invitation only. Meetings 
are held on the third Thursday of each 
month in the Company auditorium. 


CAMERA GROUP OF BROOKLYN was organized 
in March of this year and now has com- 
pletely furnished a meeting room and 
two well equipped darkrooms. Meetings 
are held the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month at the clubrooms, 1740 78th 
St., Brooklyn. Print competitions are held 
each month and a planned series of pro- 
grams, consisting of lectures, demonstra- 
tions, studio and darkroom work will be 
presented throughout the year. Communi- 
cations can be sent to the secretary, Her- 
man Hack, 2045 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn. 


NUTMEG CAMERA CLUB of Manchester, 
Conn., was organized last September, and 
meets once each month at the home of 
one of the members. Officers of the club 
are Elizabeth J. Norton, Pres.; William J. 
Bengtson, V.P.; Carl E. Bolin, Sec.; Marie 
Jamroga, Treas. Communications should 
be addressed to the secretary, 33 Division 
St., Manchester, Conn. 


BROOKLYN EDISON CLUB, 360 Pearl Street, 
Brooklyn, lists the following officers: J. J. 
Mulhern, Chrm.; H. E. Purdy, V.C.; Miss 
H. Peterson, Sec. The club publishes 
monthly an exceptionally interesting elev- 
en page bulletin called ‘“Photo-Light”. 
Among the many interesting features of 
this publication are departments devoted 
to club exhibitions, Salon announcements, 
book reviews, notes on the various club 
groups, and questions and answers. Items 
wanted and for sale by members are 
listed, and much spaced is devoted to in- 
teresting personal items. 


THE NEWPORT CAMERA CLUB of Newport, 
Vermont, is another of the many recently 
organized clubs. Officers are Dr. G. R. 
Moore, Pres.; Dr. L. N. Piette, V.P.; John 
Crichton, Treas.; Floyd E. Cox, Sec. Cor- 
respondence should be addressed to the 
secretary, 10 Prospect Street. 


ORLEANS CAMERA CLUB, 322 Royal St., New 
Orleans, has re-elected the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: A. S. Anderson, 
Pres.; S. J. Forshee, Sec.; A. O. Kastler, 
Treas. A club exhibit of 50 prints was 
recently hung at the Isaac Delgado Muse- 
um in City Park. The club meets the sec- 
ond Tuesday of each month and has fifty 
active members. Anyone interested in 
photography is invited to visit the meet- 
ings. 


CLEVELAND PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, INC., 
2073 East Fourth St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
sends us a recent copy of their monthly 
bulletin “Thru the Darkroom Door”, con- 
taining many items of interest which in- 
dicate that the club is extremely active 
and progressive. Of special interest is the 
number of interesting programs which 
have been planned for the members. Some- 
one in the club is certainly making an 
effort to provide the members with plenty 
of good reasons for attending the meet- 
ings regularly. 


PATERSON CAMERA CLUB, 202 Market 
Street, Paterson, N.J. Organized in No- 
vember, 1934. Print competition held on 
the 2nd Friday and regular business meet- 
ing on the 4th Friday night of each 
month. Officers of the club are Leo R. 
Etzkorn, Pres.; Michael J. Gallagher, V.P.; 
Paul Laferty, Treas.; Mrs. Anna Nussey, 
Sec. Address communications to the sec- 
retary at 44 N. Main St., Paterson. The 
club has moved to their new and larger 
quarters. Darkrooms have been built 
and a reading corner is being planned. 


METROPOLITAN AMATEUR MOVIE CLUB of 
Chicago was organized in March with 16 
charter members. It meets on the first 
and third Wednesday at 8 P.M. in the 
River Park Field House, 5100 N. Fran- 
cisco Ave. Officers are Edward Egloff. 
Pres.; Marshall Howard, V. P.; Howard 
Lindsey, Jr., Treas.; O. C. Glover, Sec. 


SALAMANCA CAMERA CLUB, comprising cam- 
era enthusiasts in Salamanca and vicin- 
ity, was organized in May with the fol- 
lowing officers: Sanford Miller, Pres.; 
Mark Jepson, V. P.; John Alden, Sec.- 
Treas.; Meetings are held the third Tues- 
day of each month. Correspondence and 
visitors invited. Write c/o Blessing’s 
Studio, Main St., Salamanca, N. Y. 





Picture of the Month: (ovposite page) 


MEDUSA .. . by Paul Coze 


Seeking novelty in portraying his subject, Paul Coze, of Paris, 
arranged this fascinating study of rhythmic, snake-like tresses. The 
composition suggested but one title, “Medusa,” the hapless charac- 
ter of mythology, whose hair was formed of live, wriggling serpents 


(For Technical Data see Page 47) 
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Be it a pup, pooch, or pedigreed 
aristorcrat, the dog is a subjegt of 
universal appeal for both amateur 
and professional photographer 


(For Technical Data see Page 47) 
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Be it a pup, pooch, or pedigreed 
aristorcrat, the dog is a subjegt of 
universal appeal for both amateur 
and professional photographer 


(For Technical Data see Page 47) 
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Strong as steel and fine as 
silk ... the genius of man 
erected the one, the spider 
with its spittle wove the other. 
Though poles apart,on film they 


are related patterns of design 


The unfinished dome of 
a building, photographed 
by Frank R. Levstik, Jr. 





A spider web caught with 
the morning dew by 
F. Gruber, of Hungary 











Character study by Jon Holbein 


The Acionr 


Here we see two poses of the same 
man, one genuine, the other false. 
Is the cultured gentleman in top hat 
acting the part of an unshaved hobo, 
or is a down-and-outer masquera- 
ding as a wealthy man-about-town? 
For the correct answer see page 47 








Portrait by Don Wallace 











Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


From Trees, by Joyce Kilmer 








Constance Phillips has done the 
unique in making photographs to 
illustrate well-known stanzas of 
poetry . .. The two pictures repro- 
duced here are from her recently 
published book, Photopoems 


Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 


From The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
by Sir Walter Scott 








m % ee 
The Mind Perturbed, by Stephen Deutch 


The Earth Disturbed, by V. W. McManigal 








Two startling examples of how an imaginative 
cameraman can give vibrant “and symbolic 
construction to the most ordinary of subjects 
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Greta, ex-Follies, ex-Scandals, lives 
in the penthouse rent-free 


Lillian from Radcliffe in 
town for the week-end, 
finds lots to do in 707 





Clarabelle from Oshkosh. She 
moved to 1607 because life in 
Rosie, the gambler's wife, engages the village was too, too amoral 
1313 for her bridge club (at a twentieth) 





Sweet old Grandma, who A miserable dope fiend ... who 
sits alone knitting in 1217 hides from the world in room 307 














The Winners, a com- 
mercial illustration 
from Ewing Galloway 














Merchant prince or penniless pau- 
per? Fate rolls the dice of destiny 
with a reckless hand... a few 
will win, but the others must lose 


The Losers, a pictorial by 
amateur A. S. Gourfain 
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As the sun wends its way 
ae iat a, through every crevice, off-times 
ee SY ‘ it will create a fleeting scene of 
awesome beauty ... quickly 
gone unless given permanence 
by some alert cameraman 
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ABOVE: Morning Practice, 
by Joseph Margratf 


* 


LEFT: The Foundry. . . from 
Ewing Galloway 














Inspired to make an illustration suitable for an insurdnee 
company, Torkel Korling created this masterpiece, which 
subsequently earned First Award for national advertising 
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The Editor Tells About the Salon Section 








PAGE 35—PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


“Medusa” is the work of the Parisian 
artist-photographer Paul Coze who visits 
America annually, bringing with him 
some of his best prints. For this unusual 
portrait study Coze used a Rolleiflex with 
an f 3.5 lens stopped down to f 16. The 
exposure was % second on Agfa Super- 
pan film. For lighting the subject he 
used only one photoflood in a reflector. 
The finished print was made on Velour 
Black Regular, surface B. 


PAGES 36-37—DOGS 


The work of four photographers has been 
combined to make this presentation. The 


- Great Dane and Spaniel (8) were photo- 


cn by Edward Rinker in his studio 
wit a Century Universal camera, 
Schneider Symmar f 6.8, 24 cm. (9%”) 
lens. With a Kalart Multiflash and three 
bulbs the picture was shot on Defender 
X-F Pan at 1/200 second at f 16. 

The Dachshund (1) and two Setters 
(3) were made by Torkel Korling with 
a 4x5 Graflex equipped with an 8%” 
Zeiss Tessar f 4.5 lens stopped to about 

22 by synchronized flash using two 
bulbs and Defender X-F film. Korling’s 
pictures were made without a tripod. 

From the files of Ewing Galloway have 
been selected the boy and dog (2) made 
with a 5x7 Graflex; English Bulldog (4) 
taken with a 5x7 Eastman View camera, 
Goerz Dagor 12” lens stopped to f 22, 
three flash bulbs; German Shepherd (9) 
made with a 9x12 cm. Voightlander on 
Plenachrome film pack, f 11 at 1/50 sec- 
ond; Russian Wolfhounds (10) taken with 
and 8x10 Century Universal camera, Goerz 
Dagor 12” lens at f 11 on Eastman Por- 
trait Pan film with photoflash; English 
Setter Puppies (12), 4x5 Graflex, f 4.5 
Tessar lens, taken in sunshine at f 16, 
1/110 second. 

H. Armstrong Roberts adds to this 
presentation with the Wirehaired Fox- 
terrier (5), Pointer Puppies (6), Pointer 
(7), Chow Pup (11), and Dalmatian pups 
(13). All of these pictures except one 
(11) were made outdoors with a 4x5 
Grafiex, Carl Zeiss 21 cm. lens, at f 11 
and 1/50 to 1/75 second exposure on East- 
man §S. S. Pan film. 


PAGE 38—WEBS 


During the construction of the Travel & 
Transport Building at “A Century of 
Progress”, in Chicago, Frank Levstik just 
happened to be on hand when the last 
piece of steel had been put in place in the 
dome, and the traditional steel-workers’ 
flag raised. Standing below, he made this 
shot with a 9x12 cm. Voigtlander Avus, 
using an f 4.5 Skopar lens, on Agfa 
Plenachrome film. With a normal filter 
he made his exposure at f 8, 1/25 second. 

F.. Gruber of Sopron, Hungary, caught 
the sparkling spider web with a Rollei- 
cord, 7.5 cm. f 3.8 lens. The exposure was 
made, using an auxiliary Proxar lens No. 
2, at 1/50 second on Agfa Isopan film. 


PAGE 39—THE ACTOR 


Did you guess right? The portrait by 
Don Wallace is of the actor. Andy, a 
hobo, was picked up on west Madison 
Street, Chicago, after several unsuccess- 
ful attempts to obtain a down-and-outer 
willing to dress up and have a fine por- 
trait made. An@y had just arrived from 
New York via fast freight, to be a guest 
of the city for an indefinite period. 

After Jon Holbein made his candid pic- 
tures, Andy was taken for a shave, hair- 
cut, bath, some clean clothes, and “tea’”’ 
at Thompson’s. He hadn’t much to say 
about his past or future, only that he had 
been a fireman on the lake boats (ore and 
coal), but preferred a life of comparative 
leisure. On arriving at the studio of 
Don Wallace he seemed a bit reluctant 
to put on the dinner jacket, not because 
it was before six, but because he didn’t 
just know how to go about it. With the 
aid of a lot of perspiration and one or two 
snorts, our model was finally ready to 
step before the camera. Wallace worked 
for three hours and Andy finally got 
sort of used to it. 

Holbein made his candid pictures with 
a Leica, Hektor f 2.5 lens em ae to f 9. 

e exposure was 1/60 second on Agfa 
Finopan hypersensitized with mercury 
vapor. The negatives were developed in 
Champlin 15. 

Don Wallace used a 5x7 studio Dear- 
dorff View camera, and Defender X-F 
Pan film. The illumination consisted of 
two 1000 watt lamps, and the exposure 
Was % second at f 9. 


PAGE 40—PHOTOPOEMS 


These two lovely photographs were taken 
by Constance Phillips for her book en- 
titled ‘‘Photopoems” which contains: photo- 
graphic illustrations inspired by verses of 
the great poets. 

Miss Phillips used a 6x9 cm. Zeiss Ikon 
Maximar with a Zeiss Tessar lens, East- 
man §S. S. Pan film pack, and a K-2 filter. 
“But Only God Can Make a Tree” was 
taken at f 22, 1/50 second. “This Is My 
Own, My Native Land” was made at 
f 16, 1/25 second. 


PAGE 4I—FURROWS 


The furrowed forehead by Stephen Deutch 
was made with a_ studio camera and 
Tessar lens stopped down to f 22. His 
exposure was 1/25 second. Two _ spot- 
lights were used to obtain the splendid 
modeling in this picture. 

J. W. McManigal, specialist in agri- 
cultural photographs, made the plowing 
scene to illustrate “lister furrows” recom- 
mended for the Dust Bowl to control 
wind erosion, although the furrows here 
shown were being made to plant corn in, 
rather than combat dust storms. 

For this picture a 3%x4% Auto Graflex 
was” used. The lens, a 7%” Kodak 
Anistigmat. The farmer and horses were 
in motion when the shot was made at 
about 5 P.M., 1/40 second, stop f 8, on 
Eastman Panatomic film. The negative 
was developed in D 76 and a film area 
of only 2x3 inches was used for the 
finished picture. 


PAGES 42-43—ALEX IN WINDOWLAND 


It’s beginning to be apparent that all Jack 
Hazelhurst needs to create one of his 
clever features is one versatile model, an 
assortment of wigs, costumes, and a box 
of make-up. 

Again all of the pictures in this group 
were made with his 5x7 view camera 
and f 4.5 anastigmat lens. Using De- 
fender X-F Pan film and stopping the lens 
down to f 8, his exposures vary from 

to 3 seconds. <A past-master in the 
art of make-up, Jack has created the 
characters shown with the aid of Ruth 
Rowe, an unusually talented model (See 
Candid Shots by the Editor). 


PAGE 44—CHANCE 


“Winners”, by Ewing Galloway, was made 
with a 5x7 Eastman View camera, a 7” 
Goerz Dagor lens stopped down to f 16. 
The lighting effect was accomplished by 
the use of a 1000 watt stand lamp and 
three flash bulbs. 

The picture of the dice was made by 
William Clive Duncan to illustrate the 
idea of gambling in buying, and was pre- 
pared for a commercial advertisement. 
He used a studio camera equipped with a 
12” Rapid Rectilinear lens. Jumbo size 
dice were used. The shadow of the hand 
comes from a paper cut-out and the set- 
up was lighted with one strong spotlight 
and a floodlight for fill-in. The exposure 
was made at f 16, 1/5 second on East- 
man Portrait Pan film. 

A. S. Gourfain, Chicago amateur, made 
the picture ‘Losers’, with a 9x12 Linhof 
camera using Panatomic film. The ex- 
posure was 1/10 second at f 64. 


PAGE 45—RAYS 


Ewing Galloway’s picture portraying the 
drama of industry was made in the main 
foundry of Worthington Pump & Machine 
Co., of Harrison, New Jersey, and shows 
the pouring of molten cast iron from a 
one-ton ladle into a hand ladle. This 
picture was made with ordinary daylight, 
using a 5x7 Star Commercial View 
camera, Goerz Dagor 12” lens, Eastman 
S. S. Pan film, exposure % second at f 16. 

“Morning Practice’, by Joseph Mar- 
graff, was made with a Leica camera on 
Agfa Superpan film. With the lens set 
at f 9 an exposure of 1/20 second was 
given. The print was made on Eastman 
Vitava projection paper. 


PAGE 46—PRIZE WINNER 


Korling’s prize-winning picture, used in 
the national advertising of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Co., was made with 
a 4x5 Linhof Precision camera, Carl Zeiss 
16% cm. f 4.5 lens, on Defender X-F Pan 
film. The lens was stopped down to f 20 
and the shutter set for bulb. As shown 
in the diagram, Korling opened the shut- 
ter by hand and fired the flash bulbs with 
a foot switch. The taking of this picture 
was so difficult and required so much 
time that only one negative was exposed. 
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Cropping for Composition 


MATEURS often wonder, when they 

see reproductions in newspapers 
and magazines, how it was possible for 
the photographer to work so fast and 
yet center so perfectly a high speed pic- 
ture. 

Many amateurs have cameras of suffi- 
cient size to make good usable prints 
without projection, so they print the full 
negative every time they finish a picture, 
just the same as the photo finisher does 
with all films brought to him, unless 
otherwise instructed. 

I have in the above paragraph dropped 
a pretty good hint as to just what I am 
driving at. In the accompanying photo- 
graph, I believe my point is better illus- 
trated than in a page of writing. Needless 
to say that in the picture of the hurdler. 


The picture above 
shows the value of 
enlarging only the 
desired portion of a 
negative. 


it would be very difficult to get proper 
spacing if I depended upon getting in the 
negative just what you see in the picture 
close up. Furthermore, I got better depth 
of focus and less shutter speed was re- 
quired. 

If a little thought is given to this 
matter you may see that in portraiture, 
pictorial photography, or whatever branch 
you may mention, there are many times 
when a photograph can be much im- 
proved in spacing and general composi- 
tion by projecting just that part of the 
negative that is desired or that part which 
goes to make artistic composition.—R. 
Kenneth McFarland, Valley City, N.D. 


Curled Prints 


EN cent stores sell a rubber sponge 

pad known as a _ kneeling pad. 
Prints can be uncurled by placing them 
face down on the rubber and rolling with 
a wooden dowel or section of broom- 
handle until there is a slight reverse to 
the curl of the print. This is an espe- 
cially satisfactory treatment for matte 
prints, but great care must be taken not 
to crack glossy pictures.—Kenneth Root, 
Fall River, Mass. 
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The Power 


of the 


Piston 











HIS dynamic picture 

was made for Gerald 
S. Beskin Advertising Com- 
pany of Minneapolis by the 
Bruce Sifford Studio as an 
advertising illustration. 

The method of making the 
shot demonstrates the in- 
genuity of the photographer. 
A piece of clean plate glass 
was placed over and some 
distance from a sheet of 
black buckeye stock. The 
pistons were set upon the 
glass, the camera tilted at 
an angle, the lights proper- 
ly placed, and the lens 
stopped down. 

The photographer made 
his exposure of several sec- 
onds, but instead of then 
closing the shutter he slow- 
ly moved the camera down- 
ward which gave the effect 
of shooting rays. 

This picture was selected 
for the manner in which it 
renders with dynamic force 
a normally prosaic and 
static subject. 








A Glossary for Photography oa 





BARYTA PAPER. A photographic coat- 
ed paper, of the printing-out type, with 
an emulsion of the _ gelatino-chloride 
class. Barium chloride or barium sul- 
phate are used in gelatine. 

BASE. A substance similar to an alkali, 

or reacting in a manner similar to an 

alkali in respect to an acid. Basic sub- 
stances combine with acids to form 

“salts.” 

ASIC: SALTS. Are compounds formed 

by the combination of a “base” with an 

acid in which the metallic or basic com- 
ponent predominates. : 

BAS-RELIEFS.. Variations in the thick- 
ness of a plate or film emulsion are 
caused by variations in the density of 
the negative. By the use of special 
emulsions, this surface modeling can be 
developed to the point where a relief 
surface can be produced similar to the 
relief engraving on a coin or medal. 
(The effect can be achieved by printing 
thru a negative and a positive slightly 
out of register.) 


I 


es) 


BATH. Liquids in a container, such as a 
developing solution in a _ developing 
tray. This would be a “developing 


bath,” in the same way that a tray of 
fixing solution would be known as a 
“fixing bath.” 

BATH STRENGTH. The active strength 
of a solution used as a bath is usually 
expressed in terms of its density, as 
its specific gravity, or the number of 
grains to ounces of a dissolved solid in 
the liquid. 

BAUME DEGREES. A hydrometer den- 
sity system for measuring the density 
of liquids in which the density of water 
is 10.00 instead of 1.00 as in the spe- 
cific gravity scale. 

Be.°. Abbreviation for the 
g Ted 

BED. The foundation structure of a bel- 
lows camera including bottom plate and 
the focusing slide rails. 

BEESWAX. <A wax obtained from the 
honeycomb of the bee having naturally 
a yellow color but which can _ be 
bleached into a pure white. Beeswax 
is used for certain processes in carbon 
printing and as a polishing medium for 
ferrotype plates. 

BELLOWS. A folding tube of the ac- 
cordion type which permits movement 
for focusing between the back of the 
camera and the lens and which col- 
lapses when the camera is packed. The 


“Baumé de- 


camera bellows is usually made of 
leather or black cloth. Modern minia- 
ture cameras have a _ helical-threaded 
metal tube which takes the place of the 
bellows. 

BELLOWS DRESSING. A_ renovating 
liquid for treating old leather bellows, 
which softens the leather and reduces 
the likelihood of cracks. 

BENZENE. A light volatile aromatic and 
inflammable liquid distillate of coal tar, 
much used as a solvent and cleaning 
agent. It dissolves rubber, bitumen, 
matte varnishes and many other gums 


or tars. It should be carefully distin- 
uished from the “benzine” obtained 
rom petroleum. 


BENZINE. A light distillate of petroleum 
frequently used as a solvent, but is 
more limited in photography than “ben- 
zene.” 

Bi. Chemical symbol for “bismuth.” 

BIASCOPE. An early form of a stereo- 
scopic or double-view camera. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA. See SODIUM 
BICARBONATE. 

BICHROMATE SYSTEM. A process of 
printing in which potassium bi-chro- 
mate or other alkaline bichromate, in 
contact with gelatine, gum or albumen, 
forms the light-sensitive emulsion. It 
is the basis of Gum-Bichromate print- 
ing, Carbon printing, Bromoil process, 
Collotype process, and Photogravure. 

BICHROMATE OF POTASH. See PO- 
TASSIUM BICHROMATE. 

BICONCAVE. A lens having two hollow 
or concave surfaces. A diminishing or 
reducing lens used in combination with 
other lenses to form the completely as- 
sembled compound lens. 

BICONVEX. A lens having two convex 
faces, thickest at the center. Used 
alone, this forms the common ‘“magni- 
fying glass” but is not used alone in 
ee because of its many optical de- 

ects. 

BINOCULAR. <Any optical device pro- 
vided with two eye-pieces or viewing 
lenses so that both eyes can be used or 
so that two images will be formed, 
spaced at eye center distances. 

BINOCULAR CAMERA. An old name for 
the double-lensed stereoscopic camera, 
It adds a third dimension to the picture, 
giving a sense of depth and solidity to 
the image when viewed thru a stereo- 
scope. 

(Continued on page 83) 


Question and Answer 
Department 











H.W.S., Pittsburgh, Penna. | am not able to afford 
an expensive camera but would like to have the 
best | can get for my money. | want a miniature, 
and ask your advice as to which one to buy. 


ANSWER: There are on the market today 
a great many cameras of various styles 
and prices. Naturally, we are not in a 
position to recommend any particular 
make. The selection of a camera is de- 
cidedly a personal matter and is determined 
by the price you want to pay and the kind 
of work you plan to do. Camera owners 
have their preferences just like automobile 
owners. One person will like the mechan- 
ical workings of one camera whereas an- 
other will prefer a different type. The 
most logical method of making a selection 
is by personally inspecting the various 
makes in the price class you have chosen 
and determine for yourself just which one 
you like the best. 
A * * 
J.P.A., Greencastle, Ind. Please give the filter 


factors for a ''Wratten K2"' when used with Veri- 
chrome film. 


ANSWER: The filter factor for the K2 
filter with verichrome is 4x with sun- 
light and 3x with photoflood. 
* ¢ * 

R.G.L., Washington, D.C. What is the purpose of 
bromide, — and carbonate in a developer, 
the chemicals that are included along with the 
actual developing agents? 


ANSWER: Whereas the metol, hydroquin- 
one, pyro or other reducer actually does 
the developing the ingredients you mention 
play a very important part in the process. 
The bromide is a restrainer and prevents 
chemical fog. It keeps the developer from 
working too fast, in fact too much bromide 
retards the development and produces cold 
tones. The sulphite serves as a preserva- 
tive and prevents premature oxidation of 
the solution by taking on the oxygen itself 
to form a sulphate: The carbonate is an 
accelerator and keeps the developing solu- 
tion alkaline by acting as a reservoir to 
keep the concentration constant. 
* a * 

H. C. R., Plain City, Ohio. | wish to experiment 
in some tank construction. What is the best metal 
to use in making metal tanks and film hangers? 


ANSWER. In the construction of metal tanks 
one should avoid using the metals that are 
easily corroded by chemicals, such as iron, 
copper, aluminum, etc. Not only do these 
metals give a short life to the equipment 
but there is an unfavorable reaction to the 
developer and fixing bath by the corrosion. 
These metals are usable only when heavily 
enameled or japanned; practically all tanks 
on the market are made of nickeled steel. 
Monel Metal, being non-corrosive, can also 
be used for your purpose. 

* a a 
D. B. K., Flushing, N.Y. 1 should like to know 
ed = method for accurately timing a camera 
shutter, 


ANSWER. For very accurate work scientific 
apparatus such as the manufacturers use 
in their laboratories is necessary. For ap- 
proximate calculations the use of a light 
source moving at a constant and known 
rate of speed is satisfactory. Some device 
such as a bicycle wheel or phonograph turn- 
table to which a light (flashlight) bulb has 
been attached and revolving at a known 
speed should serve the purpose. Measure 
ment of the arcs photographed will give 
the approximate speeds at the various set 
tings. 
es ss 

C. |. T., Pasadena, Calif. Can you give an amateur 
some information concerning the print require 

for entries sent to photographic exhibitions? 


ANSWER. The amateur desiring to submit 
prints to a Salon should first write for a 
entry blank. (See Calendar of Current Ex 
hibitions.) These blanks specify all the re 
quirements. In general, prints should 
mounted on a white or light buff ca 
(Continued on page 88) 
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How To Develop Your Own Films 


This important step in picture making is easy to do and the 
beginner will experience thrills in the magic of the darkroom. 


to realize all of the thrills that 

are experienced by those who 
make pictures for salons and for pub- 
lications until he is able to do his own 
darkroom work. The difficulty, to most 
beginners, however, lies in the seeming 
complexity of all of the procedures that 
he feels must be mastered before he, too, 
can turn out pictures that will excite the 
admiration and envy of his friends. This 
is especially true if he reads the hand- 
books which give many formulae for 
every sort of photographic process, and 
some of the articles that appear in most 
photographic publications outlining the 
many refinements that have been de- 
veloped in each of the fundamental pho- 
tographic processes. 

There is an ancient Chinese proverb 
that says that a journey of a thousand 
miles begins with one step. This should 
be the guiding philosophy of the beginner 
at camera work, and if he takes it for his 
own and adds one item at a time to his 
photographic repertoire, he will soon find 
that he has become one of the great group 
of pictorialists whose works are seen on 
every side. As a start, toward this goal, 
film development offers one of the 
simplest techniques that must be mas- 
tered. 

There are two methods generally used 
in the development of films, namely the 
tank method and the tray method. We 
will take up the methods singly, show- 
ing their adaptions to each type of film, 
dealing first with tray development. 

The tray method, in the main, is the 
least expensive way to develop films. Its 
greatest drawback is the necessity for a 
dark room large enough to set up equip- 
ment. This equipment is as follows: 

3 Developing Trays 


N* YOUNG snapshooter can begin 


Developing powders 
Hypo 


Safe Light 

Graduate for 2 Film clips 
measuring liquids Thermometer 

Stirring sod Viscose sponge 


The Eastman and Agfa Companies, as 
well as some photo supply dealers, supply 
beginners with assembled kits that con- 
tain the above materials, or most of them, 
and money is saved by buying the kit 
rather than attempting to procure each 
item separately. 

The developing trays need not be larger 
than 5 x 7 inches. In fact, this is the 
ideal size because larger trays will re- 
quire the use of more developer than is 


necessary. These should be the usual 
enamelled steel trays. Pyrex trays or 
composition trays are equally useful, but 
those of enamelled steel usually stand up 
better under long usage and are the most 
indestructible. As a matter of fact though, 
any container that is not metallic can be 
used. The alkali in the developer will 
attack aluminum pans and other metals 
are variously affected. In a pinch three 
soup plates will serve as trays if the 
women folks aren’t looking. 

Safe lights can be made, but they are 
best purchased because modern films 
usually have such a great color correction 
that the safe lights must be optically cor- 
rect or there is danger of fog. One can 
buy dime store ruby lights or use a home- 
made safe light covered with orange 
paper for use with slow chloride printing 
papers, but for films it always pays to 
get a good safe light, of which there are 
a great many on the market—all of ap- 
proximately the same usefulness. It is 
best not to use more than a 15 watt bulb 
in the light unless it is going to be quite 
a distance from the working surface. 

When a safe light has been set up, it is 
often wise to test it if there is any doubt 
as to its safety. The best way is to lay a 
piece of unexposed film out on the work 
bench, cover half of it with a piece of 
heavy opaque paper and expose it for, 
say, five minutes to the safe light. The 
film is then developed and if the exposed 
portion shows any sign of having been 
affected by the light, the light is unsafe 
and should be reduced in intensity. 

A dark darkroom is essential. The ideal 
way to get a darkroom is to use a room 
in the attic or basement and seal up all 
of the windows with opaque paper and 
plug all of the door cracks so that no 
light can leak in. If this is impossible 
and a kitchen or bathroom must be 
pressed into service, the windows must be 
carefully covered and a search must be 
made for any light leaks around the 
doors. If any exist they too must be com- 
pletely covered. Unless the workroom is 
thoroughly dark with no stray lights of 
any sort, there is always danger of fogging 
the fast modern films. This hazard is 
eliminated in part by working at night. 

Powdered developers are available at 
all camera stores. All that is necessary 
to make the developing solution is to put 
the contents of a packet or tube of the 


Only about $1.50 worth of equipment is absolutely necessary for developing films. 








Left: A develop- 
ing powder is dis- 
solved in a meas- 
ured quantity of 
water. 









The protective 

aper is removed 

rom the roll of 
film. " 











The film is passed 
back and forth 
through the tray 
of developer. 
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Another method 
of developing the 
roll is described in 
the text. 













Film pack nega- 
tives are‘‘shuffled’’ 
in the tray. 
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After washing, the 
strip of film is 
sponged to remove 
sediment and dirt. 


powders in a graduate, add the required 
amount of water (directions are always 
given on the packages) and stir with a 
stirring rod. Once again, it is necessary 
to use a graduate and stirring rod that is 
made of glass or porcelain. 

Fixing powders or hypo with hardener 
can be purchased in packages ready to be 
mixed with water. If one wishes to mix 
his own—and that is a pretty good idea 
because a better hardener is so obtained— 
the following formula may be used: 

Hypo, 16 oz. Water, 64 oz. 


To this should be added the following 
hardener: 


Water, 5 oz. 
Sodium sulphite, Zz. 
10 oz. Potassium Alum, 1 oz. 


This hypo keeps well, and may be used 
several times. However, hypo is such an 
inexpensive chemical that it is a good 


Acetic acid (28%), 
30 
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idea to change it frequently and always 
have a fresh supply on hand. 

The film clips to be used should have 
teeth so that they will bite into the film 
and hold firmly. They should also be as 
wide as the film, or wider. In this way 
they will hold clear across the film when 
it is drying and aid in preventing it from 
curling. The viscose sponge is really an 
optional item. It is used to remove all 
surplus moisture from the film before 
it is hung up to dry. In view of the fact 
that most tap water has various salts in 
solution that will form a scum on the film 
as it dries, the viscose sponge is usually 
a useful adjunct to the photographer’s 
outfit. Two wads of cotton can be used 
in place of the sponge if necessary. 

When developing roll film with this 
equipment, one should take the film into 
the darkroom after the developer and 
hypo have been mixed and placed in the 
trays. It is best always to have the trays 
in the same order. The tray containing 
developer is on the left, the middle tray 
is filled with plain water and the tray 
on the right has the hypo. Then the roll 
of film is unwrapped and the film itself is 
removed from the paper. One end is 
usually free and the other end is fastened 
to the opaque red or green paper in which 
the film is wound. At this point, the film 
generally curls up into a snarl, but with 
a little patience it can be straightened out. 
It is then slipped into the developer, and 
the whole film is immersed as rapidly as 
possible. Once it is wet, it will straighten 
out and if it is kept emulsion side down 
it is easy to handle. It can then be see- 
sawed up and down in the developer, 
holding one end in each hand, making 
certain it passes through the solution. 

Another method, widely used, is to hold 
one end in one hand and allow the film 
to curl up. It is lowered into the de- 
veloper and as the end which is held is 
lifted up, the film unrolls in the solution, 
hanging from the hand in a long strip. 
As the hand is again lowered, the film 
again rolls up. This raising and lowering 
is continuous during development. When 
this method is used, one end should be 
held for half of the developing time and 
then the other end held so that every part 
of the film gets the same amount of de- 
velopment. The developing times for the 
various powders are generally given on 
the packets, and they should be rather 
rigidly followed. 

As one gains experience in viewing the 
film under the safe light, it will be pos- 
sible, after a time, to gauge the extent of 
the development, and give a little extra 
time in the case of under-exposures, or 
to cut the time a little in case of over- 
exposures. 

However, one of the worst habits the 
beginner can fall into is that of continual- 
ly trying to correct for bad exposure by 
varying the developing time. No one can 
consider himself a good photographer if 
he must constantly be fighting the fault 
of incorrect exposures. In this day of in- 
expensive and accurate meters, there is 
little excuse for poorly exposed negatives 
except under unusual conditions. 

After the film has been developed, it 
is see-sawed up and down for a minute 

(Continued en page 87) 





Efficient Rewind and Inspection Bench 
| by Andrew C. Martin 











HAND rewind bench is a very valu- 

able piece of equipment for the 
movie enthusiast, but one usually costs 
from seven to fifteen dollars. The one 
described here, however, was constructed 
in an hour’s time at a cost of sixty-five 
cents. It will do all that is required and 
do it well too. 

The device is composed of a base, (a 
bread board 8”x12” will do nicely), two 
pieces of strap iron bent at right angles 
to form the uprights, a piece of 9/16” 
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shafting about 6 
inches long, two 
brass electric socket ZB 
nipples and nuts, 
two 2” Meccano 
pulleys, a piece of 
spring belt (Mec- 
ecano), four nuts 
and bolts 42” long, 
four rubber-headed 
tacks for the feet of 
the base, and a safe- 
ty pin borrowed ; “U 
from the baby. 

Bend the two 
pieces of strap iron 
for uprights as L gag, 
shown in the draw- 
ing. The width of —— 
these is of littleim- “224247” 
portance, but 1” is Showing the sim- 
about right. Then ple construction 
in each, drill a hole detail. 
large enough to ac- 
commodate the brass nipple. Mount the 
nipple in the upright and fasten it with a 
nut on either side. A little shellac or 
paint should be applied to the inside of 
these nuts to prevent them from work- 
ing loose. The nipple forms a very serv- 
iceable bearing for the shaft. 

Cut the shaft to the size shown, and 
drill out holes for the pin and reel stop. 
In order to fasten the pulley to this size 
of shaft, it will be necessary to remove 
the hub and put in its place a large nut, 
rivetting it on as shown. The hole in the 
nut must be reamed out to fit snugly on 
the shaft, then a pin is rivetted right 
through the nut and shaft. 

The shaft is now put into the bearing 
and the brass safety pin cut and bent as 
shown. The pin is then fastened into the 
shaft. The end of the pin at “H” must 












































The hand rewind bench can be constructed in about 
an hour’s time and at little cost. 


ride freely in the hole so that when the 
reel slot passes over it, it will spring up 
and down. The other end of the pin is 
bent over at right angles and forms a 
stop which prevents the shaft from 
floating back and forth. It should not be 
too snug, however, for some play is 
necessary. 

The stop “S” may be a bolt or pin and 
after it is placed in position as shown may 
require a little filing to allow the reel to 
go over the spring and be held firmly. 
If the reel does not go on 
far enough, file off a little 
of the stop until the proper 
fitting is secured. 

A knob taken from a ket- 
tle cover is bolted to one of 
the pulleys to serve as a 
crank handle. It is not nec- 
esary to gear the device, as 
the amateur films are so 
small that they may be 
wound directly from the 
shaft. This simplifies con- 
struction a great deal. 

This system has proven 
highly satisfactory under 
actual working conditions. 
The spring belt is placed around the other 
pulley and serves as a brake (see illus- 
tration). Very little tension is required 
on this pulley, and it may be increased 
or decreased by tightening or loosening 
the eye hook on the base, or it may be 
slipped off for fast winding of film. 

This bench will do for both the 8 and 
16 mm. films. Both types of reels are the 
same in respect to slots, the only differ- 
ence being in the thickness of the reel 
and the diameter. 

A word about the bench. You can 
make the distances between the uprights, 
any reasonable figure, but about 11 or 12 
inches is about right for the 8 mm. reels 
and splicer, and around 14 inches for the 
16 mm. reels. 

A coat of white shellac for the base, a 
bit of enamel for the uprights and the job 
is done. Rubber-headed tacks go under 
the base for feet. 

The motion picture projectors to-day 
all have rewinds on them, but they are 
very inconvenient to use for inspection, 
assembling, cleaning, or editing of the 
films. The device described here allows 
for these operations much better than a 
motor driven one can do. After all, theater 
projectionists use hand driven rewind de- 
vices for inspecting and repairing films. 
Why nof the amateur? 





Exposure with Filters 
ERSONS with cameras having a lim- 
ited number of shutter speeds who 

wish to use color filters can solve the 
problem by putting the camera on a tri- 
pod and snapping the cable or bulb re- 
lease as many times as the filter factor. 

This is not precisely the equivalent of 
a continuous exposure, but a_ readef 
writes that he has achieved excellent 
negatives in this manner. 
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Freak Photography For Amateurs 


by DAVID B. EDMONSTON 


By making your camera do the unexpected in a clever way 
you can produce some startling and unusual photographs. 


ee sees Te 


Four exposures on one film shows 
the same subject in four positions. 


simple and easy snapshots for years 

without even realizing that many po- 
tential thrills are packed away in that 
little box with the glass eye. For the 
most part they lack imagination. But 
once started along the path of the un- 
usual, there seems to be no end to the 
stunts they can think of and, to some 
degree of success, put into execution. 

There are several phases of advanced 
photography that attract the amateur 
when he begins to tire of ordinary snap- 
shooting. Those who feel the esthetic 
urge go in for pictorial effects, and not 
rarely does a genuine artist develop from 
the embryo who has been considered a 
photographic tyro. 

If scientifically inclined, photomicro- 
graphy and its allied complements, such 
as color slides, etc., claim the specializ- 
ing attention of a few. Many become 
enthusiasts over one or more of the 
popular processes of color photography. 
A desire to emulate the professional por- 
trait photographer takes possession of a 
large percentage. 

But for the sheer joy of producing 
something more or less original (to say 
the least, unusual) there is nothing to 
compare with making the camera do the 
unexpected in a clever way. One suc- 
cess inspires another attempt, and one’s 
friends begin to classify him as something 
of a wizard. 

Freak photography includes many of 
the better known and much practiced ef- 
fects that we have all seen, such as pho- 
tographing people and objects from un- 
usual viewpoints rendering them in more 
or less distortion. Who has not had a 
laugh from a print in which the “Ko- 
daker” has snapped his boy friend as he 
lay on ‘the sand at the beach, in which 
the camera was held very close to the 
subject’s feet? The result is a pair of 


GS sin people are satisfied to make 
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The author used this composite print 
for a personal greeting card. 


huge pedal extremities in the foreground 
and a tiny head somewhere off in the 
distance. This is usually the first attempt 
at freak photography, and it is nearly 
always successful, for the grotesque ef- 
fect is automatically registered by the 
lens without necessary foreknowledge of 
the principle involved. 

On the same basis a snapshot of a 
boxer, with or without a glove, may be 
made in which the fist, shoved almost 
straight at the camera, will appear to 
be twice the size of the subject’s head. 
In both these pictures very strong sun- 
light and a rather slow snap are re- 
quired in order to compensate for the 
small stop which must be used to sharp- 
en both extremes of the image. 

Last summer at Ogunquit, Maine, a 
200 pound sportsman caught a beautiful 
tuna weighing 140 pounds. His wife 
was making his picture. The fish was 
suspended from a small foot bridge, and 
the man stood about 30 inches nearer 
the camera. When the lady had finished 
I was unable to keep quiet. I wanted 
that fellow to be proud when he showed 
a picture of his catch to friends back 
home. So I asked if I might snap one 
more film for her. I stood the fisher- 
man five, feet to the rear of the fish and 
snapped it, with her camera. 

Later this sportsman was passing 
through Washington and made a special 
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The model joins himself in a game of 
bridge with the aid of triple exposure. 


call at my office to thank me. He did 
not have the prints, but told me that 
the first one made him weigh 250 and 
the fish about 50 pounds. The one I 
had snapped showed a 300 pound tuna 
and a 165 pound man. That much exag- 
geration may be made without appearing 
obvious. 

While most users of hand cameras 
would prefer to get the trick in the 
negative, one interesting stunt is the 
anamorphosis photograph, which re- 
quires making a copy after combining 
two photographs, one of which has been 
purposely distorted. The illustration of 
the face in the lens is one of this type, 
and it is not difficult to anyone Who can 
make a good copy negative. Numerous 
applications of this method will suggest 
themselves to those who would like to 
try it. 

An ordinary chromium squeegee plate 
may be bent to desired shape and the 
subject’s reflection in it photographed. 
Or a normal print may be bent or 
twisted and copied. A small stop is 
necessary to insure sharpness of the 
entire print. The latter plan was used 
in making the negative from which a 
print was trimmed to fit the lens which 
had been previously photographed. Af- 
ter fitting the prints together a third 
negative was made, and a print from it 
gives the impression of an image re- 
flected in the lens. 

Pictures of this sort make excellent 
gift cards for special occasions, and 
there is no limit to which one may 
adapt the idea. A long, slim distortion, 
made by bending the original picture 
vertically, could be introduced into the 
side of a wine bottle, cocktail shaker, or 
any tubular surface. If one wished to 
play a joke on a friend he might bend 
the normal print horizontally for squatty 

(Continued on page 89) 








Our Monthly Exposure Table 
by J. B. Rathbun 








ABLE No. 1 shows that the sun is 

still strong between sunrise and sun- 

set but is somewhat weaker than in July. 

Thus, the light factor which was (3) dur- 

ing the period from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. in 
July has declined to (4) in August. 

With this value of (4) we transfer it to 

the left column of Table No. 2 where we 

find that the exposure will be 1/50 second 


using Verichrome film, the value for 
Verichrome being 16 Weston. For any 
other film, the Weston Number can be 
found in Table No. 3. This is for an aper- 
ture of f 11, but Table No. 3 shows that if 
we use an opening of f 6.3, the exposure 
will be three times as fast as that with 
1 


f 11 or: 3x 1/50=3 x 50—1/150 second. 


TABLE NO. 1 TABULATED LIGHT FACTORS FOR AUG. 10 TO SEPT. 10, 
1937 


(Latitude 40° North) Local Mean Sun Time—Not Daylight Saving 
10A.M.9A.M. 8A.M. 7A.M. 6A.M. 5A.M. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS to 


and and and and and 


2P.M. 3P.M. 4P.M. 5P.M. 6P.M. 7 P.M. 


Bright sun—no clouds or haze........ 4 
Light thin clouds—faint shadows.... 8 
Moderately dull or misty................ 18 
Very dull—dark gray clouds............ 36 


4 6 8 12 24 
8 12 18 24 48 
18 24 36 48 
36 48 72 96 


TABLE NO. 2 CAMERA CONSTANTS AND SPEED AT f 11. 



























































LIGHT FILM EMULSION SPEEDS IN TERMS OF WESTON NUMBERS 
FACTORS (CAN DLE-FEET) 
(From Table | 32.0 24.0 16.0 12.0 8.0 6.0 4.0 3.0 2.0 1.5 MfM 
No.1) SHUTTER SPEEDS BELOW IN TERMS OF SECONDS OF TIME 
Rice dee 1/300”|1/200"|1/150"|1/100"| 1/75” | 1/50” | 1/30” | 1/25” | 1/15” | 1/10” 
2............]1/200 {1/150 |1/100 |1/75 1/30 | 1/30 | 4/25 | 1/15 | 1/10 | 1/8 
, ee *...41/150 |1/100 |1/75 |1/50 | 1/30 | 1/25 | 1/15 | 1/10 | 1/8 1/5 
eee ....41/100 }1/75 {1/50 |1/30 1/25 | 8/35. 14/10 14/8 1/5 1/4 
Bee 8... cache 1/75 |1/50 |1/30 {1/25 |1/15 | 1/10 | 1/8 1/5 1/4 1/3 
Mes va we adaee 1/50 |1/30 }1/25 {1/15 1/10 | 1/8 1/5 1/4 1/3 1/2 
| Tee .. Ab/SO -11/25: 32/35. (2/10 1/8 1/5 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 
| Serre 1/25 |1/15 |1/10 {1/8 1/5 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 1 
| en: 1/15 |1/10 |1/8 1/5 1/4 1/3 je: 3/4 1 1}4 
eee 1/10 |1/8 1/5 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 
| re {1/8 1/5 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 1 114 2 3 
72...........40/5 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 3 4 
-; err 1/4 1/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 3 4 S 
See ee 1/3 1/2 3/4 1 1% 2 3 4 5 6 
TABLE NO. 3. EMULSIONS AND APERTURES 
7 ae DAYLIGHT bi Schei- 
APERTURE FACTORS FILM EMULSION SPEEDS Weston! ner 
i 1 ees 1.00 x Denominator| Kodak Super-X (35 mm).............. 32 25 
POicccsan. es = Super-Sensitive Panchromatic.......... 24 23 
TGS. ¢.... .0aes AGFA Superpan...................... 24 23 
(i 2 4.00 x Kodak Verichrome.................... 16 21 
i, * Ser 6.00 x AGFA Plenachrome................... 16 2 
pS, ee 10.00 x Kodak N-C Regular.................. 12 17 
i) 15.00 x Kodak Panatomic.................... 12 17 
fe) Seer 20.00 x SN eciv e owt s'nded gave then eents 8 18 
5 2B.......000e 2 | Dufaycolor.................00. ce ceees 8 18 
| a 2. ee 60.00 x 





NOTE: The above tables are based upon sun-time—not daylight saving time. Where 
panchromatic film is used, the figures can be used as shown but with orthochromatic 
films (such as Verichrome), the values must be multiplied by at least six times at 
point where the factors are greater than 18. 








How to Mail Your Photographs 
by Roberta W. Hill 








T TAKES time and money to produce 

a good print and it is a criminal waste 
of both to send a good photograph out 
in a sloppy container, without adequate 
protection against the perils of a crowded 
mail bag. 

Likewise it is an offense against the edi- 
tor to whom your efforts are going, not 
to prepare your offering in a neat, busi- 
ness-like manner. It’s not only got to 
be good in these days of stiff competition, 
but it’s got to look good when it arrives 


in the editor’s office. As the old saw 
goes, you can’t make bricks without straw, 
so you can’t make sales without properly 
dispatching your product. 

Getting down to cases, suppose you 
have a photograph which you think may 
be of interest to the editor of the Squee- 
dunk Journal. Of course the print is 
glossy, and preferably not less than 5 x 7. 
Anything smaller is likely to look ama- 
teurish, and if your negative won’t stand 
being blown up to 5 x 7, it probably isn’t 


worth much for publication purposes. 
The size of the negative is an entirely 
different matter, of course, and depends 
on your personal choice of equipment. 

You will want to enclose a letter of 
submission, so that makes it first class 
mail. Such a letter is not always neces- 
sary, but unless you are known to the 
editor, it is advisable, for in it you state 
your terms, etc. If no letter is enclosed, 
it is permissible to send a photograph with 
a caption, third class mail. The regula- 
tions concerning what may be said in the 
caption are rather arbitrary and it would 
be a good idea to get your local postmaster 
to pass on your own particular wording 
before you put it in the mails. A purely 
descriptive title with your name and ad- 
dress should get by, but that is about the 
most you will be allowed. Generally 
speaking, it is best to send all material out 
first class, for it certainly gets a better 
reception on the editor’s desk. 

You will want an envelope for your 
photo to go out in and one for it to come 
back in. While you hope the latter will 
not be used, it is good policy and ac- 
cepted practice to send it anyway. Of 
course the print will need cardboard or 
corrugated paper to protect it. Despite 
what you read, a few trials will convince 
you that the cardboard that comes in 
shirts when they return from the laundry 
is inadequate to protect a picture. I have 
found corrugated paper of a medium 
heavy grade to be stiffer and to give more 
support and protection than cardboard 
and it is 50% lighter, which reduces your 
postage. The grain of the corrugated 
paper should run lengthwise of the en- 
velope, for then it is less likely to be 
folded or broken in the mail. If you are 
lucky enough to be around a packing 
room, or receive many packages, you 
may be able to obtain second-hand ma- 
terial free, but such is seldom the case. 
It is rarely the right size, and does not 
lend itself easily to neat cutting. If you 
must cut it yourself, use a print trimmer 
or a knife, for only one person in a hun- 
dred can get a straight edge in this ma- 
terial with scissors. ; 

Your letter should be brief and neat, 
and when you have said what is neces- 
sary for heaven’s sake stop, and don't 
take the editor’s time with trivialities. 
The following form will do for most 
cases. 


Jack Foe, Editor, 

The Squeedunk Journal, 
9999 F St., 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Foe: 

Enclosed is one (size) glossy photo- 
graph of a baby taking a bath, which I am 
submitting for publication at your usual 
rate. 

Return postage, third class, is enclosed 
should it be unacceptable. 

Yours truly, 


It tells size, subject, finish, and that 
you expect pay for your offering, and that 
you think enough of it to pay for its 
return if he doesn’t think enough of it to 
buy it. Any editor can read it in a sec- 
ond. 

[Pictures submitted to PopuLtar Pxo- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Are You a Talker or a Taker? 


by V. E. JOHNSON 


If you want a good laugh, read this brilliant 
essay on the vocal aspects of photography. 


OW that two cameras on every 
N hip have replaced the two chick- 

ens in every pot, and film spoil- 
ing has become a co-educational enter- 
prise, it is high time that some thought 
be given to Photography as a Social 
Problem. 

Just as during the crazy ’20’s bathtub 
gin was on every tongue, so today hypo 
stains are on every pant. No trousseau 
or layette is complete without a mini- 
cam, and one of the things a Young 
Girl Should Know is what constitutes 
accepted dark room practice. 

There was, for example, the distress- 
ing case of an innocent miss in Mauch 
Chunk, Mo. [Editor’s Note: Whoa!] 
(Author’s Note: O.K.—Skip it.) 

In the virginal nineties thousands of 
appendectomies were performed prin- 
cipally to create a service scar and 
something to talk about; today tens of 
thousands of cameras are purchased 
chiefly to provide verbal fodder. 

A poll conducted at a leading Eastern 
University showed that of 317 confessed 
camerologists, 284 or 89.7% talked more 
than they took and that 106 or 33.2% 
didn’t take at all. And more impressive 
still, it showed that every one of the 
317 had photo vocalitis in a virulent 
form. And that, then, finally brings us 
into the neighborhood of our subject, 
The Vocal Aspects of Photography. 


The Generality 
Broadly classified, there are two con- 
versational approaches to the subject of 
photography, the technical and the artis- 


“Hmmm, 





The subject is good, but the lighting is 
amateurish!”’ 


tic. The former is at its best when dog- 
matic statements are made regarding 
equipment and processes. It requires, 
however, at least a trace of knowledge 
and no little insouciance. This, coupled 
with the fact that the words are hard to 
remember and harder to put into sen- 
tences, militates against its use. 

The artistic approach is, however, a 
cinch, and requires neither knowledge 
nor any specialized vocabulary. No- 
body knows what art is, at least nobody 
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knows enough 
about art to know 
whether or not any- 
body else knows 

anything about it. 
As for the vocab- 
ulary, think noth- 
ing of it. Art com- 
ment, in general, 
consists largely of 
unrelated adjectives 
borrowed from any realm and preferably 
misapplied. Musical patter bristles with 
paint pot words and 
photographic criticism 
is at its apogee when 
expressed in musical 
terms, particularly 
when these are com- 
bined with thermal ad- 
jectives. If ‘‘warm 
tone” and “cold tone” 
were stricken from 
the lexicon, the High- 
er Type of Print 
Critics would be prac- 
tically speechless. For 
-> the common, or garden 

geet . 
sve gne variety, who have no 
eee erets music in their souls 
Le ip-inin Lycian and cannot tell an ar- 
y,aaeee® : 
pemawary peggio from a cadenza, 
fe > ean an there still would of 
Grerr °* course remain no end 
‘one of coarse epithets, like 
pees hoe messy, muddy, sooty 
ous > and sloppy. 

The possibilities are 
unlimited, but too 
great originality should 

be avoided. Practically 
all that needs to be 
said can be expressed 
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by choosing at random from about a score 
of time-tried phrases. That these may 
be trite and shiny at the elbows is no 
deterrent, for a good word is a good 
word, forever and notwithstanding. And 
above all, do not use photographic terms 
to describe a photograph. 


The Specific 

Sooner or later—and probably sooner 
than you fear—some one will say, “I 
want to show you a print and I want 
your honest opinion of it.” If your host 
asks the question, and the refreshments 
were good, the reply should always be 
Photographer’s Answer No. 1A, “That’s 
a swell print, everything is sure nice, 
Gee, you sure have an expensive cam- 
era.” If the objects in the picture are 
safely distinguishable, you may add, 
“Your hair sure looks nice,” or “Fido 
sure looks funny.” Any ventures be- 
yond these time tested bromides are 
preferably avoided. 

If, on the other hand, the asker is an 
Embryonic Artist who needs to be Put 
in His Place, and if there have not been 
and likely will not be gastronomic or 
other ulterior motives, the subject had 
better be lowered at once to the purely 
artistic plane. 

There is, for example, the standard 
introductory formula, “Technically the 
print is excellent (terrible) and the 
composition is wonderful (atrocious).” 
The choice of adjectives is immaterial 
and depends largely upon the mood of 
the speaker. When in doubt, say “Bad,” 
for that indicates that your perception 
is finer than that of the maker and puts 
the whole matter on a firm foundation 
at the start. Vacillation or uncertainty 
at this stage is fatal, and any attempt 
at moderation by using “Fair,” or “Not 
so bad,” opens the gate to argument. 

There is, of course, nothing specific in 
the Rules and Regulations that forbids 
the use of complimentary adjectives, but 
the resulting implication that the maker 
knows more than the critic is certainly 
not in conformity with precedent and 
established practice. Amongst the Bet- 
ter Artists favorable comment is consid- 
ered Rank Heresy and may even result 
in expulsion from the Union. 

Assuming that the critic has chosen 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Fellow excursionists en route to the 
camera playground in Connecticut. 


re grinding, candid cameras are 
shooting, as the fans board the Pic- 
ture Train. 

It is the first picture train run by the 
New Haven railroad for the camera fans 
of New York and vicinity, and it’s bound 
for Stonington, Conn., this 20th day of 
June, and a dubious looking day to start 
with. 

But as the fans settle into their seats, 
park their cameras and flash-bulbs ten- 
derly on the baggage racks, and open up 
their copies of PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY to 
catch up their back reading, why here 
comes the sun! A loud “Ahhhh” goes 
through the train. Through four coaches 
and a diner, all air-conditioned and 
modern. The New Haven railroad will 
keep the camera fans cool and sane if 
possible. 

It is about a three hour run. Time 
to get acquainted and wrangle about 
filters and range finders and super-this 
and plena-that. Time to stand up 
a-straddle the aisle and shoot flashes 
of fellow fans. The weather gets better 
and better, and the boys with high speed 
outfits don’t look quite so pityingly at 
the beginners with box cameras. 

Just before we get to Stonington, the 
waiter comes through the car with hot 
coffee and sandwiches. Chicken, ham, or 
cheese. He runs out of chicken right 
away. A bright idea, this sandwich 
thing. It saves using up time for lunch 
once you arrive in Stonington. So you 
think. 

All Stonington is at the train. They 
play a good one on the camera fans. 
As we pile off at the station, Stonington 
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F. Allen Morgan, New York photog- 
rapher, arrives with his four cameras. 


shoots us, with box camera and vest 
pocket and big bertha. Yes sir, they 
know about this camera-itis in Stoning- 
ton, too. 

Golly, there hasn’t been such a lot of 
shooting in Stonington since the Revo- 
lution, when British ships out in the 
harbor popped away with big round 
cannon balls. Some of them are still 
roosting on the tops of fenceposts. And 
there’s a British cannon in the square. 
The movie man from the newsreel spots 
it, perches a pretty blonde lady camera 
fan on top of it, and grinds away. 
Dozens of enthusiasts squat around and 
get angle shots. 

A great variety of fans there are. 
Old gentlemen who walk with canes, 
little girls in pigtails, young striplings 
walking with a long stride, fat men 
puffing under their knapsacks, gals in 
shorts who brought their bikes in the 


Special Train Takes Camera 


by MABEL DeLaMATER 


baggage car, dainty women in flowered 
chiffon, a lively Japanese, a _ colored 
family of four—nobody is safe from the 
camera bug. 

Stonington watches with great interest 
to see what the fans will photograph. 
There’s the dock, with fishing boats, and 
lots of old houses dating back to Colo- 
nial days, and a romantic old light- 
house, and pretty homes. We follow 
some of the gang down to the dock, and 
we make one genefal view, taken with- 
out thought of composition or any cen- 
tral interest. Just a banal view of 
what’s there. Now let’s see what the 
fans will select from that unprepossess- 
ing water front. 

Here’s one trying for a pictorial of 
rope, looped rhythmically on the piles. 
He also shoots some swaying nets hang- 
ing gracefully from the masts. And he 
makes a shot of a glass ball woven in 
the edge of a net to float it on top of 
the water. 

A lady snaps a little boy paddling 
around in a big rowboat. Everybody 
runs for the net-mender, when he sits 
down with his dog beside him to knit 
up the holes in his net. Towser gets 
camera-shy, tucks his head beside his 
master’s leg. We shoot that one, then 
Tower is prevailed upon to look at the 
birdie. That shot will be infinitely bet- 
ter than the first one. A lesson in the 
importance of small details. 

An interesting chap with a visored 
cap and a Yankee face draws the fire 
of many lenses. He looks off to sea, 
sucks on his pipe, anything to make 
these coocoos happy. In comes a fishing 
boat. 

“Now we'll get fishermen!” shout the 
fans. 

The man beside the barrel of fish looks 
like a business man. 

“Where’s a fisherman?” we yell. 

“I’m a fisherman,” he replies patiently. 

“Aw, we want an old salt with long 
white whiskers and bushy eyebrows and 
a fireman’s hat and a faraway look in 
his eye,” we explain. 

“Sorry, we're all stream-lined now,” 
he grins. 

We take one last shot of a long, tall 
fellow coiling rope on the deck, and 
then make off for a visit to the ancient 
lighthouse. 

We are loaded for bear, with a Cadet 
(costing a dollar), a Contax, a Graflex, 
and a Speed Graphic. We pick up two 
nice little boys to help carry things. 
All this stuff is for an experiment. - In 
bright sunlight how well can a one dol- 
lar box camera compete with the high- 
priced cameras? 

We set up and aim at the lighthouse. 
It is alive with fans, bobbing in and 
out the door, swarming in the top of 
the tower. Sort of a churchy looking 
lighthouse, with the tower instead of a 
steeple. At last we get our four shots. 
(When we got home and developed them 
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Fans On A Snapshot Spree 


There have been ski trains and 


bicycle trains, but this was the 


first train for camera enthusiasts. Get aboard, you fans. Let's go! 


} 





there was amazingly little difference. 
Just shows that if you’ve only got one 
buck, you can still be a fan when the 
sun shines.) 

Now, with our two helpful little boys, 
we part from the crowd and go scouting 
around. Here’s the old Oliver house, 
built in 1761, the sign says. Its white 
clapboards and green blinds look restful 
under the dense shade of a lovely big 
tree. A flashlight set off by our Kalart 
synchronizer will just pep up that shad- 
ed part enough to give detail, without 
spoiling the effect of shade. We flash. 
The Stonington folks stare, and wag 
their heads. 

Here in a side street a couple of young 


The net mender and his dog drew the 
many visiting cameras. 





This commonplace scene dampened the spirits of some fans. 
about and found pictures which were not obvious at first inspection. 





Others looked 


fellows are fixing up a car. One in 
underneath, grunting and plying a mon- 
key wrench. An advisory committee is 
leaning on the car. Flash again. We 
had to get light down under the car 
and show the grunting wrench-twister. 

It’s just too much for Stonington. 
They all come over and say, “Why do 
you shoot off flashlights in the bright 
sun?” 

We explain about shadows, and they 
feel better. There is no lunatic asylum 
in Stonington, and they didn’t know 
just what to do. How their eyes pop 
out when they see the synchronizer 
work! 

Our nice little boys get nicer when 


fire of 


An excursionist intent on 
getting a good picture. 





Top: 

photographic subject. 

and glass ball float offered this in- 
teresting composition. 


This old tar was a popular 
Above: A net 


you feed them ice-cream cones. They’d 
rather have popsicles, but cones photo- 
graph better. So we have both. We 
get some wonderful grins in the close- 
ups. 

Ah, there’s a delightful white-haired 
lady in her garden, cutting roses. The 
rain last night beat the white roses all 
to pieces. But the pink ones are still 
pretty. We roost on her porch steps 
and squirm around until we get her 
head of white hair against a plain, dark 
background. A grand shot, that one is. 

Then we shoot a crossing watchman, 
ready to turn the crank and let the bars 
down when the train comes. A salable 
shot, that is. We just can’t keep from 
being mercenary, even on a nice quiet 
Sunday. 

“Ain’tcha going to photograph any of 
the old houses and things?” ask the nice 
little boys. Gosh. Here we came all 
the way to Stonington to get away from 
too many city pictures. We came after 
lilacs and picket fences and cows and 
things. And look at us, up to our old 
tricks, photographing people—nothing 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Repairing a Leaky Camera 
Bellows 


AMERAS that have seen long or hard 

service often develop small holes or 
cracks in the bellows which admit light 
inside the camera. The first inkling the 
photographer generally has of something 
wrong is when irregular light streaks or 
spots appear on his negatives, or the nega- 
tives have a fogged appearance all over. 





ag 


laced inside the bellows will 
e tiny pinholes and cracks. 





A light 
reveal th 
Upon careful examination, it will gen- 

erally be found there are some tiny holes, 
called pinholes, in the bellows. These 
usually appear at the corners or ridges of 
the folds in the leather, and if very small, 
are hard to find without a light. 

To thoroughly inspect the bellows, re- 
move the back from the camera, extend 
the bellows out as far as it will go, and 
then put a 60-watt bulb inside. By dark- 
ening the room, the light will reveal even 
the tiniest aperture in the material. Unless 
the bellows has large tears, it can usually 
be made to stand considerably more serv- 
ice by some simple repair 








E Letters to 


the Editor 








Dear Sir: 

36 I enjoy your magazine more than 
I can tell you and am enclosing a check 
for one year’s subscription. The depart- 
ments you have created are splendid and 
if the rest of the amateurs feel as I do, 
I can predict a huge success for your 
undertaking. . . If encouraged I would 
like to give you my opinion of the rela- 
tive merits of your subject matter from 
the standpoint strictly of an amateur... 

L.C. SPENCER, M.D., 
Jonesville, La. 
ED. We'd be glad to have it, Doctor. 


cs * a 
Dear Sir: 

. . . Up to now, I haven’t been inter- 
ested in photography, but feel myself 
falling. I blame two distinct forces... 
the man who first let me look thru the 
lens of his f 2.3 and your magazine. 
Hence this note of thanks for introducing 
me to what is likely to prove a grand 


hobby. 
ULMER TURNER, 
Radio Editor—Chicago Herald & 
Examiner. 
* te * 
Dear Sir: 

I have been interested in Mr. Uzzell’s 
article on the miniature camera and am 
inclined to agree with him. I have 
had a lot of cameras in the last 20 years 
and a most excellent “minnie” with speed 
lens, wide-angle lens, telephoto, range 
finder, adjustable finder, filters in a fair 
sized case—a _ satisfactory outfit but 
grown in size and weight to the equiva- 
lent size of a larger box... 

EDWIN W. WELK, 
East Williston, N. Y 


a * * 


Dear Sir: 

I read with a great deal of interest the 
article “Will the Miniature Survive the 
Candid Camera Craze?” Mr. Uzzell who 
handled the “No” end of this discussion 
is open to quite a bit of criticism. . 
He states that a 4 x 5 camera weighs a 
pound. Why a 3A roll film Kodak weighs 
49 ounces. Miniature cameras have 


been in use for 25 years. .. The matter 
of price does not enter into the miniature 
field. . . We have sold thousands. .. at 
$12.50 each which produce beautiful work, 
not to mention the intermediate cameras 
in the twenty, thirty, and forty dollar 
class. Mr. Uzzell does not begin to grasp 
the idea of the miniature camera... 
The miniature will surive, the larger 
size camera will survive and everybody 
will be happy because the miniature 
camera owner can also own a larger 
camera. .. CHARLES BASS, 
Chicago. 
* a 

Dear Sir: 

P You’ve got something between the 
covers that we serious amateurs have 
been longing for; good, sound “dope”, 
clearly described. However, please 
don’t insult our intelligence and sense 
of decency with photos of the burlesque 


type... 
JOE KUHN. 
Troy, N. ¥. 
ED. We don’t like “burlesque” pictures 
either. But when extraordinary pictures 
are taken anywhere from gutter-dives to 
palaces, we want to publish them. And 
when a brilliant photographer like Dr. 
Thorek creates a beautiful nude, we don’t 
intend to suppress it because of a false 
sense of purity. 
* te ok 
Dear Sir: 
_ «+. You seem to have put new life and 
interest into a publication that covers 
the photographic field in a general way, 
that no other publication seems to be 
able to attain. . . Best wishes for contin- 
ued success in your venture. 
OTIS E. GARDNER, 
Denver, Colo. 
*” * * 
Dear Sir: 

-..+ You have a mag that ought to be a 
best seller. I’m pleased with the quality 
of the articles as a whole and the big 
variety of photographic subjects present- 
ed. I like the meatiness of the magazine. 

Cc. W. eee i ey 
sititz, Pa. 

ED. We’ll try to keep it that way. 

ok - * 
Dear Sir: 
Several articles ap- 





work. 

Get some adhesive tape, Py 
preferably the mending or i A 
rubber type, and a small 
can of ordinary auto top 
dressing, such as is used in 
painting automobile tops. 
If any tears exist, cover 
them with a patch of tape, 
holding the bellows mate- 
rial from the inside to sup- 
port it while you press the 
tape in place. When the 
tape has set securely, cover 
it and a small area of the 
surrounding leather with a 
coating of top dressing. 

Now, with the lighted 
bulb still inside the bel- 
lows, touch up any small 
holes with top dressing, and 
allow the paint to dry for 
24 hours. Then, using a 
small brush, give the ex- 
tended bellows a light coat- 
ing of the paint, covering 
every bit of the surface. 

This coating will effec- 
tively cover any existing 
holes. A 5x7 triple-exten- 
sion bellows has been in 
daily use now for over 
three years without giving 
trouble after being treated 
in this manner. If more 
pinholes appear, top dress- 
ing can be applied again.— 
Paul Hadly, Piggott, Ark. 

















6. ~ ’ 


“I’m sorry, Chief, I musta got hold of a box of X- 


mistake!”’ 


ray film by 


pealed to me but especially 
the one on surgical photog- 
raphy. What remarkable 
things are done in medical 
science that the layman sel- 
dom hears of. I’m_ sure 
that this phase of photog- 
raphy is as interesting to 
some of us as the purely 
artistic. .. 
DONALD B. STONE, 
Lunenburg, Mass. 


* * * 
Dear Sir: 

It’s a mighty fine Mag, 
T’ll tell you. Prediction is 
bigger and better. Cover 
pix are the tops. Are you 
sure it’s Hazlehurst and 
not Houdini? You have one 
vote if you ever run for 
president. Pour it on; 
we’re impatiently waiting 
for the next. 

J. TRAVIS BOWDEN, JR. 
Morrilton, Ark. 
* * 

Dear Sir: 

Have just finished read- 
ing POPULAR PHOTOG- 
RAPHY and can’t wait un- 
til the next issue. I can’t 
see why you published the 
model story. I can’t see 
what Naomi Anderson’s life 
story has to do with pho- 
tography. Frankly I’m dis- 
appointed in your first cov- 
er; however, the details of 
how it was made are inter- 
esting. .. 

J. E. SWIDELSKY, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


‘. «6 
Dear Sir: 

Wotta book, wotta book! 
Your issue is so full I won- 
der you have any dope left 
for subsequent issues. . 
Miss Anderson’s story was 
enjoyable. (some _ Editors 
have all the fun) and may 
little Miss Powel’s lovely 
dark eyes illuminate your 
cover again and yet again. 
RICHARD PLOETZ, JR, 

Chicago, Il. 
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How To Stop Jumping Horses 


by P. W. MOSER 






An experienced horse fancier and photographer explains how to catch exciting action 
shots with ordinary photographic equipment. It is not difficult, once you learn how. 


HORSE going “over the top” is one 

of the most exacting and thrilling 
subjects a photographer can try. It isn’t 
very difficult if you use a little ordinary 
horse sense, and it certainly doesn’t re- 
quire much expensive photographic 
equipment. 

I’ve seen plenty of exciting photographs 
made with very cheap cameras, and I’ve 
seen many sad failures where the finest 
were used. There are, however, a few 
fundamental rules no one can ignore 
and still get good results. 

For example, a horse in clearing a five- 
foot barrier jumps anywhere from ten 
to twenty feet forward besides the five 
feet up. The whole jump takes not more 
than half a second, so naturally one 
does not have time to make any camera 
adjustments after the jump is under way. 
You simply must have everything ready 
beforehand and be on your toes when 
making a picture of this kind. 

As for the camera, all you need is one 
with a fairly good lens and a fast enough 
shutter to stop rather rapid action. I 
have specialized in race track photogra- 
phy for a number of years, using an 
old Compact Graflex which is no longer 
being manufactured. It has an f 4.5 lens 
with a 71%” focal length, and assures 
sufficient depth of focus even 
when using it wide open. The 
shutter speed is fast enough to 
stop the action and that is most 
essential. 

I have found that the springs in 
my Graflex are susceptible to 
climatic changes, and that dust 
around a race track is likely to 
play havoc with my shutter speed. 
So, first of all, it is necessary to 
keep the camera scrupulously 
free from dust. It is time well spent 
to go over it at least once a day 


Below: This action shot was 
caught with a wide open /4.5 lens 
at 1/700 second. 
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when working and remove all dust, par- 
ticularly from the lens and mechanism. 
Do not oil any parts of the camera, be- 
cause the oil picks up and holds the dust. 

Many times I have been told that it’s 
best to catch a horse going over a bar- 
rier just when it reaches the top of the 
jump. Some people claim there is a 
split second of pause at the top of the 
leap before the horse starts down. The 
facts are, however, that the front feet 
are already going down before the hind 
feet have reached the top, so the motion 
is continuous. 

It’s a good idea, of course, to get the 
horse as nearly over the top of the bar- 


This is a most 
difficult feat of 
riding, and_ the 


young lady’s 
swinging arm 
made it necessary 
to shoot just be- 
fore the horse 
reached the top. 







































rier as possible. Yet I often see good 
photographs showing the horse with 
either its front or hind feet on the ground. 
In any case, when you go out to shoot 
the horses, look the ground over care- 
fully and figure out exactly the way the 
horse is going to jump. Then consider 
the time of day, the direction of light 
on your subject, and try to picture in 
your mind the way you would like to 
have the completed photograph look. 

It is quite a trick at first to learn how 
to catch the horse exactly at the top of 
the jump. One important thing, if you 
use a reflex camera, is to have a taut 
mirror spring capable of tripping the 
focal plane shutter the instant you press 
the button. I have increased the speed 
of my camera by putting one end of a 
small rubber band over the lever that 
pulls back the mirror, and the other end 
over my thumb which I hold against the 
box just above the lens. The taut band 
gives as much tension as is needed to 
increase the speed of the mirror spring. 
This makes it possible to stop the horse 
just where it is when you shoot, and it 
is quite a simple and effective method 
to use, once you get the hang of it. 

I used this rubber band stunt in mak- 
ing all the pictures shown. You will 
note that they will all show the 
horse directly over the top of 
the barrier, except the one with 
the girl standing in the saddle. 

In pictures of this sort the 
jump is made to appear higher if 
the camera is held close to the 
ground. The speed required to 
stop action depends, of course; 
on the angle from which the pho- 
tograph is made. The pictures 
made with the action at nearly 
right angles were shot at 1/700 
second with the lens wide open. 


The cowboys in this picture didn’t 
seem in the least worried that 
the horse might stumble. 
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The Myth of Finegrain 
| by Silom S. Horwitz 





‘ A'ANY of our popular beliefs spring 
from myths, which may be either an 
exaggeration of the truth, or completely 
false. Usually some scientific investigator 
uncovers a fact which has a sense of mys- 
tery in the eyes of Mr. Average Man; 
popular writers seize this fact, misinter- 
pret it, and throw it before the avid eyes 
of a public that seeks enlightenment. The 
actual, true fact is veiled in so many 
scientific terms that Mr. Average Man 
ignores it, relying on the interpretation. 
Thus the myth begins. Such a myth is 
finegrain. 


The purpose of this article is to expose 
this myth by shedding light on two of 
the misinterpretations: (1) Extreme fine- 
grain is necessary in all miniature nega- 
tive work; (2) finegrain techniaue is 
scientifically mysterious, and compli- 
cated. Both these statements are false 
because they are exaggerated. 


The subject of minimizing negative 
graininess was first brought up in con- 
nection with motion picture development. 
The first movies were developed by the 
same methods used in still photography 
with large plates, resulting in an exces-. 
sively grainy picture on the screen. 


Since the first motion pictures were 
novelties, this was of small concern, but 
with the invention of better cameras, bet- 
ter projectors, and the improvement in 
production, the grain had to be reduced. 
For the first time, then, investigation on 
grain size began: the factors of tempera- 
ture, length of treatment, and develop- 
ing agent were found to have profound 
effects on the finished picture. 


The average amateur or professional, 
however, was not interested in the sub- 
ject. He was working with fairly large 
film, and making direct prints—grain 
was of no-concern. But with the advent 
of the miniature camera, involving nega- 
tives that required tremendous (com- 
paratively) enlargement, finegrain was 
brought into the home and darkroom of 
the photographer. Motion pictures are 
viewed at a distance from the screen, 
therefore even a proportionately large 
grain is permissible; in viewing a print, 
however, the subject is closer to the eye, 
and the grain may be very noticeable. 
This created a popular demand for in- 
formation on reducing this grain. By ex- 
perimentation, both in scientific labora- 
tories and in popular writers’ minds, vari- 
ous formulas were evolved. The myth of 
finegrain began when these writers 
played up the subject by demonstrating 
various corrective methods rather than 
basic truths and techniques. 


Now, these corrective methods may be 
necessary in some cases. When enlarge- 
ments of extreme size are made on glossy 
paper for examination or study, no one 
can doubt that special methods and much 
care must be taken, but this is an excep- 
tion. Usually enlargements are made on 
a fairly rough paper and if very large, 

(Continued on page 79) 





Print Criticisms 





This service, which is free to all our readers, will be of help to beginners in the art of 
photography. Send your prints with technical data to Print Criticisms, POPULAR 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Prints will not be returned. 


for Our 


Readers 








R.T., Philadelphia, Pa.—This print dem- 
onstrates an error made by many begin- 
ners where, due to improper use of the 

der, a part of the 
principal object is 
cut off. You were 
standing too close to 
the monument to get 
both the flower bed 
and the head of the 
statue into the pic- 
ture. This fault could 
have been corrected 

Photo tyS: f. by turning the cam- 
era and making the shot vertically on the 
film, or by backing away and making the 
monument smaller. Sometimes this fault 
occurs even though the picture was framed 
correctly in the finder, in which case you 
should check on the accuracy of the finder. 


* * * 


C.T.R., New York City.—This is an in- 
teresting shot of two fishermen repairing 
their nets aboard the fishing boat. Because 
the figures of the 
men are so relatively 
small they are diffi- 
cult to find at first 
glance in the confu- 
sion of masts, nets, 
and other objects. If 
the fishermen are to 
be the main point of 
interest .the picture 
can be masked down 
considerably. This 
. —~ portion of 
*hoto by C. T. R. the negative can 
siesdie . then be enlarged in- 
to an interesting study. It is often better 
to make pictures of this sort from a dis- 
tance, then compose your finished picture 
on the enlarging easel. Shooting too close 
_— result in unpleasant distortion, as well 
as lack of depth of focus. 


a a oo 


T.R.E., Portland, 
Ore.—You are to be 
commended on your 
selection of camera 
angle and composi- 
tion for this picture. 
The use of back- 
lighting also lends to 
the effectiveness of 
the study. The main 
criticism concerns 
the print quality 
which could be im- 
proved, possibly by 
the use of a harder 
paper. More contrast 
here would give some snap and brilliance 
to the print, and possibly more detail to 
the shadow portions of the study. The sky 
is streaked, due either to the light striking 
the bare lens or to faulty development or 
washing. A shot of this nature requires the 
use of a lens shade for best results. 

ae me oe 
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Photo by T. R. E. 


H.A.S., Hyannis, Mass.—Print quality and 
lighting are not bad in this snapshot, but 
the composition is poor and overbalanced 
due to the very — 
subject on the left 
being “crowded” in- 
to the corner of the 
picture, leaving the 
dark and uninterest- 
ing patch of shadow 
on the right. This 
could have been a 
more interesting shot 
by having the main 
subject nicely centered and allowing a 
little more space above the dog’s head. 
Just a suggestion in shooting dogs—a 
whistle or strange noise will usually make 
— raise their heads and look more 
alert. 





Photo by H, A. 8. 


J. L., Oak Hill, W. 
Va—By now you 
will have noticed 
that articles in Pop- 
ULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
dealing with portrai- 
ture point out the 
necessity of balanced 
lighting. In your 
case, the light came 
from one _ source, 
leaving heavy shad- 
Ows on one side of 
the face that blend 
right into the dark 
background. Another 
light to the sitter’s 
right would have 
helped this fault, and 
even a reflector of white cardboard or tinfoil 
could have been used. In order to get sepa- 
ration between the dark hair and dark back- 
ground, an edge light should have been em- 
ployed. A small light behind the sitter’s head 
is ordinarily used for this purpose. Your 
subject’s hands were closer to the lens than 
the head so they seem unusually ~ ¥ Try 
in the future to get a pose that will elimi- 
nate this kind of distortion. 
* a ok 


R.J.L., Thomasto 
Conn.— Because 0 
the confusion of 
foreground and 
landscape you have 
hardly done justice 
to either the bridge 
or the waterfalls. 
You would have had 
a more artistic study 
by eliminating the 
rail and taking a 
nice picture of the 
falls, preferably a 
horizontal shot rath- 
er than a_ vertical 
one. One of the main 
essentials in pictorial 
composition is simplicity, especially in the 
case of the amateur. Don’t attempt pictures 
that are too complex until you have had 
sufficient experience in simple types of 
pictorial balance. 

* * * 


E. F. K., Milwaukee, Wisc.—Portraits 
which include two heads are not the easi- 
est to make and we think you have had 


Photo by J. lL. 





Photo by R. J. L. 





Photo by E. F. K. 


considerable success with this one. A few 
changes could improve it, however. While 
your lighting and background are well ex- 
ecuted we believe you could improve the 
composition by cropping off a part of the 
left side of the print. It might have been 
better, too, to have had the child sit a 
little lower so the two heads would not 
have been on the same level. In the future 
be sure to get catch-lights in the eyes of 
woth subjects. Of course if you miss they 
can be put in on the negative. 
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Through College 
With A Camera 


by JAMES B. GRATIOT 


He snapped everyone from the prexy to the 
pictures paid his way through 
college and he had a lot of fun besides. Here 
are some good ideas for working students. 


janitor. The 





This picture of co-eds washing Founders Rock 
at UCLA was bought by a local newspaper. 


USH a button and get your college 
education! 

It may not be as easy as all that even 
in this age of scientific wonders, but an 
alert young student with a camera can 
accomplish a lot financially towards put- 
ting himself—or herself for that matter 
—through college by merely pushing a 
shutter release. 

A standard press camera with focal- 
plane shutter, groundglass focusing, a 
lens from 5 to 6 inches in focal length, 
and with 4 x 5 cut film negatives is ideal 
for campus photography, but other mod- 
els of divers shapes, sizes and mecha- 
nisms can be satisfactorily used. An 
undergraduate who lacks the so-called 
standard or expensive equipment should 
not overlook the many possibilities that 
exist on his campus of making saleable 
prints of the people and buildings around 
him. 

Developing and printing apparatus 
should be adequate enough to enable the 
overator to turn out prints in a com- 
parative hurry either in contact size or 
8 x 10 enlargements. 

A nose for news is invaluable, and 
this trait can best be acquired by vo- 
raciously studying newspapers and mag- 
azines with a view to finding out the 
whys and wherefores of the pictures 
that appear before the reading public. 
In a short time one will muse 
to himself thusly: “Well, I 
knew of that picture all the time 
... why didn’t I get it and send 
it in... I wonder if the same 
idea could be sold locally ... 
better jot the idea down and 
maybe I can use it again later 

hmmm, that reminds me 


Campus activities such as 

the R.O.T.C. offer oppor- 

tunities for making saleable 
pictures. 


Thepretty ““Home- 
coming Queen’”’ is 
shown working on 
a set for a Univer- 
sity dramatic 
sketch. 


Photographs by the author 


of something else that might click.” 

Here are some of the angles that 
might be worked to square out a college 
education. 

Doings and misdoings of undergradu- 
ates in athletic, social, extra-curricular, 
and academic activities are always well 
recorded in the nation’s press. The fac- 
ulty also will often have accounts of 
their work well received by editors. An 
ambitious cameraman should try to ob- 
tain the post of campus correspondent 
for some daily paper in the vicinity, as 
a connection of this type will provide a 
steady market for pictures. Pay should 
be at least $2 for each negative used and 
18 cents an inch for accompanying copy, 
otherwise the remuneration will fall 
mostly under the heading of experience. 

Money as well as heroes can be made 
on the athletic fields. The coaches will 
take care of the latter, and the enter- 
prising lens man should look to the col- 
lege’s sports publicity department, the 
sports editors, and the players themselves 
for the former. Practically all univer- 
sities and colleges of any size or ath- 
letic reputation have publicity men to 
feed the sports editors news and pic- 
tures. Not only are myriads of posed 
and action shots given to the various 
papers and picture agencies, but prints 
are made for display purposes in stores 
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Three pretty girls sprinkied with mud 
make a picture that almost any local 
editor will buy. 


around the campus. 

Depending on the news value of the 
event and the action, newspapers will 
often buy pictures of a game or track 
meet. Individual or group pictures of 
athletes will invariably sell well, but 
before catering to this trade it is well to 
work out a strict set of credit rules. 
Perhaps, it would be well to arrange 
with some merchant popular with the 
students and faculty to market your 
athletic prints on a percentage basis. In 
this way, sports-minded men and women 
can buy pictures of their favorites, and 
the credit angle will be elimi- 
nated as far as you are con- 
cerned. 

The picture magazine field 
should not be overlooked either. 

Clubs, fraternities and sorori- 
ties provide another lucrative 
field. Group pictures are the 
most remunerative, but the or- 
ganizations often set aside 
funds in their budget for pic- 
tures to be given society edi- 
tors and for prints. to be sent 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Stopping Fast Action In The 


by MICHAEL TALBOT 


George Karger, wizard of the miniature camera, re- 
veals his method of making spectacular stage pictures. 


T IS midnight. The largest indoor 
] theatre in the world lies empty. No 

brilliant illumination disturbs the 
Grecian simplicity of the vast Music Hall 
in Radio City except the red exit lights 
which stab the blackness like gay candles 
in a gloomy world. 





Lotte Gosiar, headline dancer, stopped 
in her famous dance ‘Intoxication. 


” 


















The six thousand two hundred people 
who have lately occupied the innumer- 
able rows of tiered seats have gone home 
to their pleasures and griefs. No soul stirs 
in the mighty structure save a few weary 
charwomen who perform with human 
hands the small amount of work which 
cannot be accomplished by mechanical 
cleaners. 

Suddenly on the dark, vast, uncurtained 
stage framed by the stream-lined pros- 
cenium arch, white and yellow lights flash 
on. Three seductive dancers, a segment 
of the famous Corps de Ballet, who work 
harder than army mules—dart out from 
the wings to practise a new routine for 
the coming week. 

Their lovely legs are bare. Their high- 
arched feet, silk-shod. Delicious feminine 
versions of military coats enclose their 
bodies. Ruffled skirts flare out from 
naked hips. Velvet hats, with daring 
cockatoos, somehow remain upon their 
ever-moving blonde heads. 

Oblivious of everything but the job in 
hand which has to be accomplished, the 
three girls perform their intricate steps, 
going through pattern after pattern of 
choregraphy with tireless energy. Now 
one leaps into the air. Now three dart into 
the theatrical stratosphere in a cross- 
legged routine, for all the world like three 
jolly little tailors sailing out through end- 
less time. 

There is a slight 
click from the or- 


A slight blur lends 
movement and 
grace to this shot 
of Nadine and Kirk. 


Bob Ripa, juggling 
genius snappe 
without the aid of a 
flashlight. 


chestra pit some twenty feet below. A 
man with two cameras, a Contax and a 
Rolleiflex, has frozen those three dancers 
in mid-air, transfixing them on film at 
the exact split second at which they 
reached the top of their jump. 

This man—or better still, call him a 
magician, since he stops fast action in a 
way that is little short of magical—is 
George Karger. He looks like a cross 
between W. C. Fields and an animated 
kewpie. 

This famous theatrical photographer 
(Don’t let him hear you call him that; he 
refuses to specialize in any branch of 
camera work; he says a_ professional 
cameraman should be able to do any kind 
of photography) is all curves and smiles. 
William Sharp’s caricature of him is a 
better likeness than any photograph ever 
taken of him. 

To get down to facts, George Karger, 
born in Gotha, Thuringia, Germany, is 
no Welch magician in an Arthurian 
legend, but a former banker in Mr. “Hell- 
and-Maria” Dawes’ Central Trust Com- 
pany in Chicago. Photography was a 
side-line, a hobby with him. Soon it grew 
to be an obsession. Now he earns plenty 
cakes and coffee pressing the button on 
his Contax instead of squeezing the eagles 
on the dollars. 

“There are two ways to take stage pic- 
tures,” Mr. Karger informed me. “Using 
synchonized flashlight or not utilizing the 
flash. And this is not a matter of taste,” 
he continued. “If there isn’t light enough 
on the stage, you have to have the help 
of flashlight. Naturally, it is wise to avoid 
it, if possible. 

“The first consideration in taking stage 
photographs is the question of light. You 


This unusual picture of a ballet 
dancer was made with flash bulbs. 


‘ 
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have to study light a long time to be suc- 
cessful in stopping action.” 

“Your eyes must become so accustomed 
to stage lighting,” the Merlin of the minia- 
ture camera went on, “that you can 
distinguish between the comparative 
strength of the lights. Under-exposure is 
as dangerous as over-exposure. You not 
only get grain but you lose definition also. 

“When taking stage photographs, I get 
as close to the performer as possible— 
not more than twenty feet away. You 
should be lower than the subject when 
you are taking pictures where people 
jump into the air, because this helps to 
show the height of the leap. 

“Before you attempt to make any 
photographs, you should conduct a study 
to ascertain at what point in the per- 
former’s routine the action is the most 
interesting to the cameraman. There are 
many action routines which look very 
interesting to the eye but the trouble is 
they don’t photograph well. 

“For instance tap dancing is very pleas- 
ant and amusing to watch, but, with rare 
exceptions, the elevation of the foot is so 
small that in the picture it will not show 
up at all. High kicking in this routine 
photographs well, but not the actual tap- 
ping. 

“If you hope to get real drama and 
quality into your dancing pictures, it is 
wise to talk the matter over with the per- 
former first. It is advisable to have the 
dancer show you his or her routine and 
select those points of interest which will 
photograph well. In some cases where 
you meet a really exciting dancer, it may 
be possible for you to suggest certain 
things which will be pictorially effective. 

“For example: if you are filming a ball- 
room dance, there may be a moment when 
the dancer is holding his partner in his 
arms—just at the second when he lets the 
girl glide down to the floor. This may be 


Here again a slight blur adds interest- 
ing action to this shot of Lucille Page. 


George Karger, car- 
icatured b illiam 
Sharp of New York. 


Right: Three mem- 
bers of the famous 
Radio City Music 
Hall Corps de Ballet, 
caught in mid-air. 


the most sensation- 
al moment to photo- 
graph. Her skirt 
will fly out and 
there will be inter- 
esting action. 

“I mostly use the 
Contax camera for 
stage work. The two lenses best suited 
for this purpose are the Zeiss Sonnar f 1.5, 
5 cm. lens and the f 1.2, 8.5 cm. lens. The 
one with the longer focal range shows its 
advantages when it is not possible to get 
near enough to your action to have a suffi- 
ciently large image. Both lenses have 
marvelous sharpness with full opening. 
For flashlight synchronization it will not 
be necessary in most cases to use the full 
opening. By closing down the aperture 
to f 4.5 or 5.6, one has the advantage of 
gaining great depth. 

“The exposure I give is usually 1/300 
to 1/500 second. The best fast action pic- 
tures should be taken at least with an 
exposure of 1/125 second. Although some- 
times a little blur may occur in the pic- 


Too much blur, of course, completely 
ruins the picture. 





ture, this is to be desired occasionally for 
it suggests movement. 

“An example of this is the picture of 
Lucille Page, as she appeared at the Roxy 
in New York. Notice the beautiful swirl 
of her skirt. The slight blur added move- 
ment and grace. No flashlight was used 
in this photograph. 

“Another case of the blur utilized with 
good effect is the picture of Nadine and 
Kirk, who danced with great success at 
the Roxy Theatre. Note the lovely move- 
ment in Nadine’s skirt. No flashlight was 
needed for this. 

“But don’t carry this blur business too 
far. I have taken another picture of Miss 
Page, the headline dancer;*to show you 


Tap dancer Eleanor Knight is stopped 
while executing an intricate step. 
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just what wiil happen if too much blur 
gets into the picture. This photograph 
demonstrates what not to do. Too much 
blur, of course, is caused if the exposure 
is not short enough to stop action. 

“As I have said before, when the light 
is insufficient, one must use flashlight. 
But never take a picture with one flash 
only. Use two, three, or four, at the same 
time. If you utilize one only, you get the 
typical chalky picture with one-sided 
shadows. You have no roundness. The 
result is nothing but a typical news pic- 
ture. You procure more pictorial value, 
I repeat, by using two, three, or four 
flashes. In the picture of the three mem- 
bers of the Music Hall Corps de Ballet, 
I needed three flasines. 

“It is not possible for me to tell how 
and where to place these flashlights. That 
depends upon what you are photograph- 
ing. However, the farther you are away 
from the subject, the larger the opening 
of your lens should be; or you have to 
expose longer; or you haye to use still 
more flashlights. 

“In this connection, it is well to remem- 
ber that the use of flash is expensive. 
You have to take many shots in stage 
work and every picture is a gamble. For 
instance, if the dancer’s feet are in the 
air—as they usually are in the best action 
photographs—they may not be in line and 
so would be cut out of the negative. One 
set of stage pictures may cost you from 
ten to fifteen dollars for flashlight bulbs 
alone. That is a point which editors per- 
haps don’t realize.” 

While Mr. Karger considers light the 
most important consideration in stopping 
fast action, there are other problems which 
the amateur should know about: 

First, the speed at which the stage per- 
former is moving; and, second, the di- 
rection in which the person is going. 

Naturally, the speedier the performer’s 
movements are, the shorter must be the 
exposure if it is hoped to stop the action. 

Regarding the second point: if the di- 
rection of the action is towards the camera 
or away from it, a photographer should 
be able to stop it with a shutter speed of 
1/125 second. Naturally this varies with 
place and circumstance. 

However, if the dancer’s movements are 
diagonal to the camera, the shutter speed 
must be faster, probably around 1/500 
of a second, according to the situation. 

If the dancer’s movements are at right 
angles to the camera, it may require a 
shutter speed of as high as 1/1000 of a 
second to stop the action. 

In other words, movements at right 
angles necessitate the fastest shutter 
speed of all; movements diagonal to the 
camera can be stopped at about half the 
speed of right angle movement; and ac- 
tion directly towards or away from the 
camera can be caught at the slower 
speed, (about 1/125 sec.). 

In concluding, Mr. Karger emphasizes 
the necessity for good equipment. Speci- 
fically he says: 

“The material for stage photography 
should be the finest, most sensitive pro- 
curable. I always use Eastman Kodak 
Super X film. For stage work one must 
have a camera with a very fast lens. This 

(Continued on page 86) 








New Tricks for Camera Owners to Try 


A monthly list of valuable kinks and hints for the amateur. 
POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY will pay $3.00 for each one accepted. 








Adjustable Lamp Stand 


HEN working under conditions 

where careful and frequent light 
adjustment is necessary, a_ball-and- 
socket tripod head 
makes a very 
handy mount for 
the spot-light or 
flood. 

A simple wooden 
frame is made to 
support the lamp as 
shown, and fitted 
with a bush which 
will take the stand- Lemp mounted on 
ard mounting screw : 
of the tripod head. 

This mounting permits the operator to 
quickly and easily raise or lower the 
light without the bother of having to 
adjust a lamp stand. The wooden piece 
shown on the top of the reflector is a 
simple holder for the diffusing screen.— 
Maurice Kains, West Los Angeles, Calif. 





Aid for Developing 


SIMPLE but labor-saving holder 

for hand developing roll film and 
short ends of 35 mm. film can be easily 
made with two 
chromium -plated 
hinges about 3” 
long, 3 pieces of 
glass rods or tubing 
that will fit in the 
screw holes of the 
hinges and a few 
strips of water- 
proof adhesive tape. 
This device will 
prevent the film 
from buckling during development and 
will assure you that the film is going 
through the developer. 

The glass rods are broken into three 
pieces about 2 inches longer than the 
width of your roll film and inserted in 
the holes of the hinges (see cut) and 
the three outer holes of the hinges can 
be covered up with the water-proof ad- 
hesive tape to prevent the rods from 
protruding. 

Enough developer can be placed in the 
tray to cover the rods and the film is 
slipped under the rods FACE DOWN 
and slowly pulled from one side to the 
other. The weight of the device will 
keep your film flat and you can be sure 
it is going into the developer. This de- 
vice can be shifted to the rinse and hypo 
if desired.—Walter Masson, Boston, Mass. 





Glass rods and 
hinges in use. 


Simplified Enlarger Focusing 


HE use of an overexposed film with 

scratches on it for focussing an en- 
larger is a real help but rather irksome 
if the scratched negative has to be put 
back in the negative holder each time 
critical focussing is necessary. 

A great saver of time and temper is 
possible if one is using an enlarger tak- 
ing negatives larger than those being 
used. In such cases a mask is necessary 


with an opening of the negative’s size. 
It is a simple matter to glue a small piece 
of scratched negative over another open- 
ing alongside. Thus one always has an 
image of the scratches projected along 
with that of the negative being enlarged. 
—Paul Faris, Conway, Ark. 


Grip For Photo Devices 


HE smooth flat sides and surfaces 

of the usual print box, developing 
tanks and other amateur photographic 
devices are not an 
easy thing for the 
fingers to grip and 
hold when moving © 
them about the 
work table or 
bench. They often 
slip accidently from 
the hand and are 
damaged. 

Procure a num- 
ber of quite inexpensive ordinary roofing 
caps some five or six inches long and 
tack them to the sides near the top of 
the device as shown. Small short nails 
can be used, the heads of the nails 
going down into light countersinks pro- 
vided for them when the tin pieces are 
stamped out. 

They are never in the way at any time 
and afford a good grip for the fingers, 
preventing the usual run of mishaps and 
accidents to equipment, which many of 
us cannot afford too often as a “red item” 
in our photographic expense accounts.— 
Frank Bentley, Clinton, Iowa. 


Loading Bulk Film 


FTER trying several ways of wind- 
ing bulk film from the roll to the 
spool, the easiest way was found by at- 
taching the end of 
the strip to the 
spool in the usual 
way, and after 
making a turn or 
two, the spool was 
put back into the 
cartridge, which in 
turn was placed in 
the camera. It was 
a simple matter 
then to hold the roll in the left hand, 
and turn the rewind knob with the right, 
thus winding the film onto the spool wit! 
a minimum of handling. If the cartridge 
starts to pull out, it can be held dowa 
by the forefinger of the left hand. 

If notched film is used, no difficulty 
will be experienced in finding the proper 
place to tear it off. If, however, the film 
is not notched, you will find that about 
29 or 30 full turns of the rewind knob 
will give the proper loading —D. J. Mur- 
phy, Springfield, Mass. 





Tin grip in use on 
printer. 





Loading the film. 





HOSE’ amateurs who would like to 
develop their plates or cut film in 
tanks, but find tanks are too expensive, 
may buy three small automobile battery 
cases and convert them easily into tanks. 
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VEL films, including the scenic 
class are, perhaps, one of the most 
difficult types of film to produce. To 
capture on celluloid only the interesting 
scenes and to eliminate commonplace de- 
tail is no easy task. Such films can, 
through carelessness in cinematography 
and edition, be disappointing to a great 
degree both to the producer and to the 
audience. 

The most common fault apparent in the 
amateur-made travel and scenic film is 
a “jittery” picture. It is caused by fail- 
ing to hold the camera steady during 
filming. 

Tree branches may thresh about in a 
raging wind, a rabbit can bounce across 
the screen, and the audience gives it no 
thought—if the picture is steady. How- 
ever, let any extraneous camera move- 
ment other than that necessary to follow 
a moving object make itself apparent, 
and your audience at once becomes un- 
easy. Eyestrain is inevitable. 

This fault can be entirely eliminated by 
purchasing a good, steady tripod and 
never failing to use it. If conditions are 
such that a tripod is impractical, or to- 
tally impossible, the camera can be held 
very steady by resting it against a post, 
a tree or other stationary object. A length 
of small chain, or good, heavy cord, with 
a loop in one end in which the foot may 
be placed, and a fastening on the other 
end to engage the tripod socket in the 
camera, is also of great help. A steady, 
hard pull upward on this simple gadget 
will often do wonders in steadying the 
camera when one’s nerves are jumpy. 

Coupled with “jittery” pictures is the 
time worn question of panoramas and 
tilts. One is tempted to swing the camera 





A tripod was needed in shooting this 
card game in a Paris bistro. 
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Making Travel Movies 


by LOUIS ELL 


Helpful hints which will assist the amateur movie maker 
in eliminating many common errors from his travel pictures. 





Filming such unusual things as the customs and ceremonies of the primitive : 
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tribesmen in the interior of Australia calls for well-planned work. 


across some expanse of scenery, or to 
tilt up the side of a tall building nearly 
every time he uses it. That is the lazy 
man’s way of doing it. That method cov- 
ers a lot of territory with the least 
amount of effort. Unless you want your 
beautifully photographed sequences low- 
ered by inserting these so-called effects, 
it is better to always observe a rule of 
the newsreel companies: “Never pan nor 
tilt, except when following a moving 
object!” 

This may seem plenty strong, but one 
company took a grim stand, and promptly 
fired any cameraman who sent in a pan- 
orama or tilt, used otherwise than for 
following a moving object. 

There are exceptions to these rules, but 
they are rare and far between. 

Most libraries of personal films contain 
glaring examples of breaking this rule. 
Scenics for instance containing yards of 
beautifully exposed film, but panning 
spoiled the shot. The same footage used 
in a sequence of steady shots of the same 
object will prove far more effective if 
camera angles are chosen that will bring 
out the natural beauty of the scene. If 
you must pan on inanimate objects, do 
so very slowly and evenly. 

One shot I recently viewed showed an 
example of permissable tilting. It was a 
scene of a tall mountain, at the foot of 
which lay a beautiful lake that reflected 
perfectly the image of the mountain and 
surrounding scenery. Camera placement 
and lens coverage made impossible a long 
shot including both mountain and lake in 
its entirety, so the scene opened with a 
steady shot of the mountain, then a slow 
tilt downward to a steady shot of the 
reflection. These steady shots at the be- 


ginning and end of a pan or tilt should 
always be made, and the steady parts of 
the shot should be fully as long as the 
average still views in other cases. 

If you shoot film through the wind- 
shield of a moving car, see that the cam- 
era is held steadily, too. The body has 
a habit of swaying, even on the smoothest 
of roads. I speak from experience—very 
bitter experience. When I first bought 
my movie camera, some of the first foot- 
age I shot was of this nature. The screen 
effect was ghastly. Right now this foot- 
age is stored tenderly away with other 
glaring examples of how not to do it (in- 
cluding pans and tilts) instead of being 
consigned to the furnace where it rightly 
belongs. 

Usually, there is room in the car to 
slightly distend the tripod legs between 
one’s knees, and one hand can bear down 

(Continued on page 90) 








The close-up of this peasant at the 
Pyrenees will add to the finished film. 





Pictures 
from Our Readers 


1. F. Eliot Westlake, Cincinnati, O., submits this un- 
usual shot lighted by only the 4th of July sparkler 
being whirled by the subject. Taken at f 3.5, 2 second 
on Super-Sensitive Pan film. 


2. An excellent piece of composition by Eldon Frye, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; he says this is one of his first at- 
tempts, made in an Oklahoma oil field. 


3. Eleven forty-five P.M. at Times Square (says the 
clock). Taken by William Wagoner, Jr., Merchantville, 
N.J., with a Kodak Six-20, f 6.3, exposure 3 seconds. 


4. Charles Willey, East Patchogue, L.I., N.Y., has sent 
us this snapshot, full of human interest. The patient 
doesn’t like all this attention—not much! 


5. Photomicrograph of a Blow Fly’s tongue by Allan Gif- 
ford, Toronto. He used a miniature camera and Zeiss 
microscope, a 60 watt bulb and a daylight filter. Ex- 
posure was 15 seconds, the magnification 56 x. 


6. Tundra wheels, ten feet high, that were fitted to a 

wagon taking 40 horses to pull. Made in Nome, Alaska 

oy 4 C. P. Skottowe, Tacoma, Wash., with a 344,x4)/4 
raflex. 


7. Charles Brandenburg, Hot Springs, Ark., submits 
this pictorial study of grazing sheep. The very inter- 
esting side lighting gives unusual quality to the pic- 
ture. The subject has been well handled. 


8. Memorial Day auto races photographed from an alti- 
tude of 1500 feet with a box camera, by Ignace Klymy- 
shyn, Palmerton, Pa. 


9. F. H. Steele, Norfolk, Va., has titled this print “Storm 
Beaten.” Here is another example of fine composition 
and movement. 
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A Home-Made Telephoto Lens 


by J. G. JONES 


A highly efficient telephoto lens can be made 
with little effort from a pair of binoculars. 


making good pictures. Capturing 

your own personal view of a scene, 
a group, or an incident has a fascination 
that keeps a whole world of lens fans on 
the search for the new, the different, and 
the unusual. But if you want a super- 
thrill in photography, try making the 
equipment for taking the unusual shot. 
There you'll have something that will 
not only be a real test for your inventive 
ability, but will offer a new field for your 
photographic skill, as well. 

I think it was Jacob Deschin’s article 
in the May issue of PopuLAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
that got me started in telephotography. 
You'll remember that in his article 
“Reaching out with the Miniature,” he 
described various telephoto lenses avail- 
able if you could afford them. I remem- 
ber that he ended the article with the 
comment, “It may be that after reading 
this article on the miniature telephoto, 
you may decide to drop any intentions 
you may have had in this direction.” He 
most probably was thinking of the cost 
angle which would undoubtedly dis- 
courage many. Telephoto lenses cost from 
$55 up to as high as $500. 

But you still want a telephoto lens? 
Well, I can’t blame you. The answer is— 
try making one! Maybe you won't get 
A-1 results. Maybe your pictures won’t 
be quite as sharp as you'd like. Maybe 
your camera won’t focus so easy. But I'll 
tell you this: you'll get pictures that you 
probably won’t be able to get in any 
other way. Making a telephoto lens prob- 
ably sounds like a job for an expert. It 
isn’t, if you won’t be too critical of your 


"eating plenty of enjoyment in just 


By substituting the home-made tele- 
photo lens, this portion of the scene 
is made 10 times larger. 





results. Here’s the way I did it. 

In the first place, I assure you my 
technical knowledge of lenses is almost 
exactly zero. The camera for the “ex- 
periment” is an antique Premo No. 8 with 
an f 8 lens. It takes pictures size 34% x 544 
inches and uses film packs. Fortunately 
it has a groundglass back. 

The lenses used were taken from an 
old pair of 10-power binoculars. The rest 
of the equipment was just odds and ends 
that I found around the house. Total ex- 
penditure: exactly nothing. 

My first trials were made by trying to 
fasten the binoculars in front of my 
camera lens. That didn’t work because 
the binoculars were too heavy to be sup- 
ported in front of the lens. I wanted to 
find out whether or not the binoculars 
would enlarge an image transfered on 
the ground glass, so I held one of the eye 
pieces in front of the camera lens with the 
large lens of the binoculars pointed 
straight out from the camera. 

In broad daylight, this didn’t show me 





From a tall building this shot was 
made with the normal lens. 


Below: The incompleted draw bridge 
which appears close by is in reality 
nearly a mile away. 


a thing on the groundglass. I couldn’t 
hold my head under a black cloth look- 
ing at the ground glass and at the same 
time hold and focus the binoculars. By 
working indoors at night in a dark room 
and focusing on a lighted lamp away 
down a hall, I was finally able to catch a 
greatly enlarged image of the lamp in the 
ground glass. Well, the principle was all 
right, anyway. 

If I could somehow fasten the binocu- 
lars or its lenses in front of the camera, I 
might be able to make it work. Since 
I couldn’t find a way to do this I decided 
to use the lenses to make a telescope and 
try that. I removed one of the eye-piece 
lenses of the binoculars and fastened it 
into one end of a cardboard tube 1% 
inches in diameter and 4 inches long. I 
then removed one of the large front end 
lenses of the binoculars. Fortunately it 
was just about the same diameter as the 
cardboard tube. With heavy black paper, 
I made another tube 4 inches long, the 
inside of which was just the same as the 
outside diameter of the cardboard tube. 

Into one end of this second tube I 
fastened the large lens of the binoculars. 
The other end I slid over the cardboard 
tube. It was just loose enough so that 
both could slide in or out like a trombone 
slide. There was my telescope. Up to the 
eye, it really worked like a telescope, en- 
larging objects about ten times and 
showing them in absolute hair-line focus. 

To focus on near or far objects, I only 
had to slide the separate parts in or out. 
Curiously, though, it showed an image 
up-side-down, but since it was to be used 

(Continued on page 68) 


The additional lens brings @p in detail 
features hardly visible in the norma 
picture shown above. 
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What's Newinthe Trade 








ORE new Kodaks with new features 

have just been announced by East- 
man. Now available are the Kodak Seniors 
Six-16 and Six-20 with either Kodak Bimat 
or Anastigmat f 6.3 lens. Both are equipped 
with Kodex shutters having 1/25, 1/50 and 
1/100 second shutter 
speeds, time and 
bulb actions. 

These cameras also 
come equipped with 
the Kodak Anastig- 
mat lens f 4.5 and 
Kodamatic _ shutter. 
The general design 
and construction is 
the same as the Ko- 
daks_ referred’ to 
above except the 
f 4.5 lens has a top 
shutter speed of 
1/200 second. The chief new feature is the 
new shutter release located on the body of 
the camera, and pictures can be taken from 
eye-level with the aid of the optical finder. 

The Six-20 and Six-16 Seniors, with Bi- 
mat lens, retail at $16 and $17.50 respective- 
ly. The Six-20 and Six-16 f 6.3 Seniors are 
$19.50 and $22 respectively. e Kodak Sen- 
iors Six-20 and Six-16 with f 4.5 lens re- 
tail at $29.50 and $33.50. 


% 


ms 
APS poctepregeet by Hillary 
G. Bailey, F.R.P.S., Editor of The Agfa 
Diamond, won the first prize in the open 
portrait class in the Brighton and Hove An- 
nual Camera Club Exhibition in England, 
it has been announced. 

The portrait made by Mr. Bailey is of 
A. A. Matheson, President of Agfa Ansco 
Ltd., Canada. Mr. Bailey was made a Fel- 
low of the Royal Photographic Society in 
1929 at which time he was declared to be 
one of the youngest men in the United 
States to receive this honor. 





New Kodak Senior 


% 


ELL & HOWELL announces the installa- 
tion of complete equipment for apply- 
ing to motion picture film the Peerless 
Vaporate Film Treatment for prolonging 
the life of film which is ready for the pro- 
jector. The machinery necessary to effect 
this treatment has been placed in the Com- 
pany’s main office and manufacturing plant 
in Chicago, and the Vaporate service is 
available to movie makers throughout the 
country through Bell & Howell dealers. 
The film _is made tougher, yet retains its 
liability. It is made impervious, yet it is 
ubricated externally. It is protected 


against heat, climatic action, abrasion, and 
excessive moisture. 

The Vaporate Film Treatment may be 
applied to Kodachrome film as well as to 
black-and-white. In fact, since this color 
film is more susceptible to excessive mois- 
ture than is black-and-white film, Vaporate 
is particularly recommended for oda- 
chrome. 

Its cost for either Kodachrome or black- 
and-white film is $1.50 per 400-foot reel of 
16 mm. film and $1.25 per 200-foot reel of 


8 mm. film. 
* % % 


NEW tripod top, the Tilt-O-Rama, is 

being introduced in the United States 

by Henry Herbert of 485 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork City. 

It is made of extremely lightweight, pol- 
ished aluminum and its panoramic scale, 
with graduated calibrations, makes it indis- 
pensable for landscape photography. The 
adjustable ball socket permits the focusing 
of the camera in any direction, at any 
angle. 

The Tilt-O-Rama will fit any camera and 
tripod which possess standard sockets and 


screws. 
* * & 


A and unusual photographic ma- 
terial, which greatly simplifies dupli- 
cation work, has been announced by Agfa 
Ansco Corporation. This new material, Di- 
rect Copy Film, is a radical departure from 
the conventional type of photographic 
emulsions in that it —— copies of 
negatives, positives and other transparen- 
cies directly and in a single, uncomplicated 
operation. 

Formerly, the preparation of copy nega- 
tives or positives had to be done by one of 
two methods, which were both lengthy and 
complicated. Either an intermediate posi- 
tive was prepared from the original nega- 
tive before a copy could be produced; or 
a reversal film was used, which necessi- 
tated the involved procedure of exposure, 
development, bleaching, ———. second 
exposure, and re-development. ith the 
perfection of Agfa Direct Copy film, the 
duplicating of original negatives or posi- 
tives becomes a rapid operation as simple 
as contact printing. 

Agfa Direct Copy Film requires no com- 
plicated developing procedure, for it is 
handled very much like ordinary negative 
material. After exposure it is developed 
in a conventional film developer, rinsed, 
fixed in an acid hardening fixing bath, and 
washed, before being hung up to dry. 


HE candid fan, or the more orthodox 
ae gee often has need for a 
Stop Watch which is more conveniently 
handled than the conventional pocket mod- 
el. In the Pierce Chronograph 4-in-1 Watch 
this need is met. for it is both a Stop Watch 
and Timekeeper for everyday use on the 
wrist. It records fifth seconds by a simple 
pressure on a “button,” and has a full 60- 
minute register, which allows accurate tim- 
ing for long exposures. .The Tachometer 
and Telemeter features of this Watch offer 
charms to sports fans, for they record 
speed in miles-per-hour over known dis- 
tances, and distance away of sight and 
sound. 

The Pierce Chronograph is offered in 
Pocket Model, also. Both Wrist and Pocket 
styles have chromium cases and stainless 
steel backs, with 7-Jewel, non-magnetic 
movements, and are fully guaranteed for 
1 year against mechanical defect. They 
retail at $19.75. There is also available a 
17-Jewel model, in gold-filled case, which 
retails at $34.75. Manufacturer is the Pierce 
Watch Company of New York. 

* * * 


A=L—e negative file is now avail- 
able in loose leaf book form, permitting 
flat, visible filing in transparent moisture 
proof envelope pages, each with a capacity 
of one complete roll of thirty-six 35 mm. 
film. Additional envelope pages can be 
added as desired. A record blank is pro- 
vided for each page for making notes on 
individual exposures. 

Books are substantially bound with a 
weight-loaded reflector cover to keep the 
contents flat. Each page has four parallel 
slots with space for nine exposures per slot. 
Forty pages are included, providing ca- 
pacity for 1440 negatives, to which addi- 
tions can be made as desired by inserting 
extra envelopes. The books are bound in 
attractive black or brown leatherette, and 
are priced at $7.50 each, postpaid. The Mini- 
cam Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

% *% % 


T= Whitehall Specialty Co., 1250 Fuller- 
ton Ave., Chicago, announce an im- 
proved model of their quick-set Tripod 
with Universal Pan Head. The changes 
represent the result of experience with the 
original model over a — of two years 
and are undoubtedly of interest to present 
and prospective users of the tripod. 

Among the new features is an improved 
method of locking the tripod legs at the 
desired extension. The upper leg terminates 
in a contractable bearing which is actuated 
by means of the milled locking ring. A 
slight turn of the ring clamps the lower leg 
firmly at the desired extension and elimi- 
nates all play between the sections. This 
results in smoother contour of the tripod 
and elimination of projections to catch on 
objects. 











| Calendar of Photographic Exhibitions 














SALON 


ADDRESS FEE 


ENTRY 


a CLOSING|DATES OPEN TO THE 
satan | DATE PUBLIC 





Eighth Chicago International Salon of Photogra- 
phy—Chicago Camera Club......0..............:secseeeee+ 


Mr. Alex J. Krupy, Chrm. 137 N. Wabash 


Ave., Chicago, III. 


July 15—Sept. 19 





The 82nd Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain 





The Secretary—R.P.S., 35 Russell Sq., Lon- 


on, .C. 1, Englan 


Sept. 11—Oct. 9 








XXXII International Salon of Photographic Art 


ST a a a 2b; Re x 


Secretaire de la Societe Francaise de Photog- 


raphie—15 rue de Clichy, Paris 9e, France 


Oct. 2—Oct. 17 





The 46th Toronto Salon of Photography................ 


W. H. Hammond, Sec’y., 2 Gould Sct., 


Toronto, Canada 


Aug. 27—Sept. 11 





London Salon of Photography..............2......2....:00-00 


F. J. Mortimer, Dorset House Stamford St., 5s. 


London, S.E. 1, England 


Sept. 1 |Sept. 11—Oct. 9 





Anthracite Salon, Scranton Camera Club................ 





—_ Director, Everhart Museum, Scranton, $1.00 
a 


Everhart Museum 


‘ Sept. 7 Sept. 18—Oct. 4 





Canadian Int’l. Salon, The Nat’! Gallery of 
































Fourth Canadian Int’! Salon of Photographic Art.. Canada. Octaws, Canada None Sept. 10 |Oct. 23—Nov. 15 
Victorian Salon wd Bheerenphy RES ~ oe Se Malbeneas:” in. — 5s. 4 Sept. 11 |Oct. 18—Oct. 30 
“tem. tin | ae ee ae 4 _| Sepe. 20 |Moath of October 
Irish Salon of Photography ms a he 18 Morehampton Rd., Dublin, 4/6 6 Sept. 25 |Oct. 30—Nov. 6 
ee. scene Open Exhibition, Lincoln Cam- Geel Ste Lincoln’ Vagina E. Redfern, 8 my Oct. 1 |Oct. 29—Nov. 26 





The International Salon of Photography of the 
Oval Table Society of New York....0.00.0.00000000000.... 


The Oval Table Society, Inc., 10 West 33td| 1 o9 





St.. New York City. 


4 | Oct. 23 |Nov. 16—Nov. 30 
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by JOHN PETERSON, A.R.P.S. 


(Illustrations by the Author) 


AVE photography is a somewhat 
restricted field due to the fact 
that not every one has the good 
fortune to be near a body of water. But 
it is a field which has such a strong ap- 
peal that few of those who have the 
opportunity to get such pictures ignore it. 

The three essential features of wave 
subjects are movement, changing mass, 
and vapor or spray which clouds the 
lens. The photographer who specializes 
in this subject will provide himself with 
a camera adapted as far as possible to 
meet these conditions. The necessity for 
protecting the lens and camera as much 
as possible requires that it be arranged in 
an outer box with glass front, so that the 
lens may be uncovered and open to the 
atmosphere only during the period of 
actual shutter exposure. 

Waves travel much faster than one 
realizes when looking at the broad ex- 
panse of sea. The composition of indi- 
vidual waves changes every instant, and, 
as in photographing any moving object, 
the photographer has to compose his sub- 
ject imaginatively, keeping a step ahead 
of the action. 

To achieve this, the thing to do is to 
study the particular portion of water 
selected until one gets a general concep- 
tion of its behavior, to mark the type of 
wave one wants, and then to anticipate 
another more or less similar one. 

There is a great dissimilarity in waves 
striking the same portion of shore. Hence 
wave photography calls for discrimina- 
tion and the same kind of patience re- 
quired in photographing animals and 
birds. Though the waves advance quick- 
ly and require rapid handling of the 
camera, they do not call for high-speed 
exposures as might be expected. 

Too great a shutter speed produces a 
“frozen” effect as if the wave were an 
immobile carved solid instead of a mobile 
fluid mass. Figure 1 illustrates this point 





Photographing the Waves 


First-class wave pictures are not easy to make unless handled with forethought and care. 





Fig.2. A shutter speed of 1/50 second 
at f 11 did not “‘freeze’’ this wave. 


nicely. This picture was taken in the 
Orkney Islands at 2 P.M.on a bright June 
day. The Aldis 5% inch lens was stopped 
down to f 8 and a 1/1000 second exposure 
made. 

Nor must the exposure be too long or 
the subject will develop wooliness. That 
is, the time of exposure 
must be determined in 
terms of the speed of 
the waves, taking into 
consideration the mod- 
ifying factors of dis- 
tance and _ direction. 
The actual exposure 
must be further modi- 
fied by aperture con- 
trol to satisfy the ex- 
posure meter reading. 
The speed required 


oe. 1. This picture, 
taken in the Orkney 
Islands, lacks the de- 
sired feeling of a mov- 
ing fluid mass. 












Fig. 3. Good results are obtained 
by using a filter and slow shutter. 


for wave photographs is well within the 
scope of the average hand camera and 
the fact that waves always reflect the 
maximum amount of light available at 
the time is a decided advantage. Figure 
2 was taken at 1/50 second with an aper- 
ture of f 11 while Figure 3 was taken at 
1/25 second, aperture f 8 and a graduated 
filter used. 

There are several benefits to be had 
from using a camera equipped with a 
telephoto lens. The subject is reproduced 
in better perspective which is often valu- 
able where the picture includes portions 
of a wider view. It is possible to work 
at a greater distance from the subject 
and to secure more protection for the 
camera. And as the waves move rela- 
tively slower at a greater distance, great- 
er precision in exposing can be exercised. 

All good photographic subjects should 
be treated with a certain amount of re- 
spect, but the sea should be treated with 
the utmost respect. Before taking up a 
photographic stance, and perhaps burying 
one’s head in the hood of a reflex camera, 
it is wise to make sure that one is out 
of reach of the sea. There are often tidal 
conditions which will produce a sudden 
change in the size and force of the break- 
ers, and it is easy to be caught unawares. 
Many photographers that I have known 
have had very narrow escapes and one 
of them was actually swept from an ap- 
parently safe place and drowned. 

A really first class wave photograph is 
a very difficult thing to get. It is some- 
thing that is rarely snapped casually nor 
can it be repeated at will by even the 
greatest masters. 
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POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


September, 1937 








— SEPTEMBER 






Make the Labor Day week-end the be- 
ginning of a new day in your photo- 
graphic work. Take advantage of these 
values and take along a better camera 
with you. Famous makes of used models 
. . . tip-top condition . . . with the 
Henry Herbert guarantee . . . the 
guarantee that counts. 


1. F8 28MM Wide Angle Tessar for Contax....$45.00 
2. F2 85 MM Sonnar for Contax........................ 125.00 
eS eS eer --- 90.00 
J EE Se fee 
5. Pupille, 3x4, F2 Xenon, range finder, case 45.00 
6. Ikomat, Baby, 3x4, F3.5 Tessar, Rapid 


NE Peewee See teers CE Ra 35.00 
7. Baldarette If, F2.9 Trioplan, Compur 

shutter, range finder, case...................... 50.00 
8. Welti, 3x4, F2.9 Trioplan, Rapid Compur 32.50 


9. Ihagee Folding Reflex, 9x12, F4.5 Tessar 45.00 
10. N. & G. Folding R. B., Reflex, 2%x3%, 














|, i) “"" (Oe 
il. Kodak 616, 24%x4%, F4.5 Kodak Anastig- 

a AMIN aceite tsar aopesaannascasoeaiion 22.50 
12. Voigtlander Avus, 64%x9 cm., F4.5 Sko- 

par, Comp Se Se eee 27.50 
13. Recomar 18, 6%x9 em., F4.5 Kodak 

Anastigmat 35.00 
14, Bee Bee, 6%x9 cm., F2.9, Trioplan............ 40.00 
15. Linhof, 6%x9 cm., F4.5 Tessar, case, film 

pack adapter. . 65.00 
16. Kawee, 9x12 em., F4.5 Trioplan................. 27.50 
17. Bee Bee, 9x12, F3.5 Xenon, Compur......... 45.00 
18. Super Ikonta A, 15%x2%, F3.5 Tessar..... 55.00 
19. Nixe B, 3%x5%, F4.5 Tessar..................... 40.00 
20. Kodak 3A, F6.3 Kodak Anastigmat, 

Range Finder 15.00 
21. Miroflex, 9x12, F4.5 Tessar, case................ 75.00 


What do you want to know about lighting? about en- 
larging? about finishing? Write to Sam Snaps, the 
Answer Man. He’ll be glad to help you solve your 
problems, without charge or obligation. 


HENRY HERBERT 
483 Fifth Avenue 


You Dont 


New York 


~ 


need all 






Does lack of money 
keep you from own- 
ing the camera you 
desire? If so, use 
our TEN MONTHS 
PAYMENT PLAN 
as have hundreds of 
others. 


Just a small down payment, and 
we'll make shipment of that 
Leica, Eastman or Graflex Cam- 
era you've been wanting. 


We carry a complete line, includ- 
ing all the accessories and equip- 
ment these three famous houses 
manufacture. 


No trade-ins considered. We 
handle only brand new equip- 
ment. Write us today. 








NATIONAL - TARGET. SUPPLY CO. 


DEPT. M-9 1269 25TH ST.,N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















Building Your Own Telephoto Lens | 


(Continued from page 65) 


J 





for photography, this didn’t bother me at 
all. 

I experimented with holding this “tele- 
scope” in front of my camera lens and 
still got the same result—pictures on the 
ground glass greatly enlarged—but never 
in sharp focus. I tried removing both the 
front and back lens of the camera to see 
if I could get a sharp focus. Nothing do- 
ing. Then I removed the back lens only. 
Same result. Finally I found that the best 
result I could get, as far as focus was con- 
cerned, was to take off the camera’s front 
lens and leave on the back one. This gave 
me the best focusing result, so I left it that 
way. [This is probably due to the simple 
construction of the author’s lens. The rear 
element of some types of lenses cannot be 
used alone. Ed.] 

To fasten the “telescope” to the front 
of the camera, I first bent a heavy wire 
into a frame, fastening it to extend in 
front of the camera a little, and then at- 
tached the cardboard tube section to it. 
The paper tube with the large lens was 
left free so it could be slid in and out to 
focus it. Well, I was all ready to take 
pictures—I thought. It wasn’t that easy. 

First I discovered that the image of a 
building in bright sunlight photographed 
from my window was reflected only dim- 
ly on the ground glass. The small eye- 
piece lens of the binoculars permitted 
only a small amount of light to enter the 
camera. Focusing and “positioning” the 
camera had to be done either under a 
black cloth or with the room dark (the 
lens pointing out of a small portion of a 
window on which the shade was pulled 
almost all the way down). Next, I found 
that even a slight vibration of the camera 
made the image on the ground glass shake 
so badly that I was sure any picture 
would be badly blurred. I corrected this 
as best I could by fastening the camera 
tightly on a solid tripod. Even then the 
picture wobbled a lot. And, finally, no 
matter how critically I moved that front 
tube forward and back, I couldn’t seem 
to get a sharp enough focus to satisfy 
me. The picture was plenty large but 
terribly blurred. 

I tried moving the camera bellows in 
and out but its position didn’t seem to 
make a great deal of difference. I sus- 
pected that setting it at 100 ft. gave the 
best focus, so left it there, concentrating 
on trying to focus by moving the front 
lens in and out. I tried stopping down 
the camera’s lens diaphragm, but that had 
absolutely no effect except to reduce the 
area of picture which I took in. As I 
closed the diaphragm, I only had a smaller 
and smaller circle of picture. 

Then, since there was no diaphragm in 
the makeshift “telescope,” I made a “stop” 
by cutting a piece of black paper the size 
of the front lens and putting a quarter- 
inch round hole in its center. Placing this 
over the front lens, I found that it did 
sharpen the picture quite well and didn’t 
reduce the area of the image on the 
ground glass; but it admitted so little 
light that I had a hard time seeing the 


image on the ground glass. 

Well, here’s how I finally took the 
pictures. First I removed my paper “stop” 
so I could see the image on the glass 
fairly clear. The camera was moved into 
position and trained on a building I 
wanted to shoot. I focused as sharply as 
possible by sliding the front lens into the 
best position. When it was as sharp as I 
could get it, I inserted the paper “stop” 
in the front lens. The shutter was closed. 
I inserted the film pack adapter into the 
back of camera and withdrew the pro- 
tecting slide. 

Now, here’s where I had to be careful. 
Even the slightest vibration magnified ten 
times could ruin the picture. To make the 
exposure, I therefore held a black card- 
board in front of the lens—closely, but 
not touching it. Then I opened the shutter 
and waited until I thought all vibration 
had stopped. Then I removed the black 
cardboard to make the exposure, re- 
versing the operation when the exposure 
was over. Various exposures were made 
from 20 seconds to 112 minutes, but the 
best results were from the longer ex- 
posures. 

The result? Well, look them over for 
yourself. True, some of them leave much 
to be desired in sharpness or detail, but 
they do have more detail than would be 
possible in an enlargement of a small 
portion of a negative made with the ordi- 
nary lens. 

All these shots were made from the top 
of a tall building on Chicago’s lake front. 
One picture shows a bridge under con- 
struction about 34 mile from the camera. 
Even though taken on a sunny day, the 
slight haze off the lake (34 mile of it) has 
cut down the brilliance of the image. 

The picture of the Coast Guard Station 
out in the lake was about a mile from the 
camera. Another shot which is certainly 
no beauty, is offered to show the possi- 
bilities in telephotography—even by the 
amateur. This shows the Planetarium on 
Chicago’s lake front and was at least three 
miles from the camera. And the buildings 
in the background are at least five miles 
away! With the ordinary lens, this sub- 
ject would be little more than a speck on 
the negative. Here, too, the difficulty is 
penetrating several miles of even a slight 
haze. 

Now, would you like to build your own 
telephoto lens? I can’t give you any exact 
rules to follow. Study it out for yourself 
and have the fun of creating it alone. I 
might suggest, though, that if you don’t 
want to risk a storm by destroying dad’s 
pet binoculars, you buy one of those 
cheap telescopes that you'll find in most 
toy stores and try that. You'll need a 
ground glass back on the camera for 
focusing your picture. 

Remember the importance of having 
your camera absolutely free of vibration 
and don’t be afraid to give your exposure 
plenty of time. And don’t give up! It’s 
comparatively easy to take telephoto shots 
with homemade equipment like this, but 
it does take patience. 
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Bass Says: 


I wish you could go through our 
“bouquet file’ where hundreds of 
satisfied folk have taken pen in hand 
to write us of their appreciation. For 
instance: from North Carolina, “I am 
very well satisfied with the ex- 
change” . . . from Cleveland, ‘I wish 
to express my thanks for the kind 
and courteous manner in which you 
handled my transaction” . .. from 
Marinette, Wis., ““Yours is the best 
service I have seen.” Yes, the BASS 
Guarantee DOES mean something. 


tchaleslins 


President. 








ZEISS SUPER-IKOMAT B 


With Zeiss Tessar F:2.8 lens, Rapid Compur 
to 1/400 sec., coupled range finder—double 


exposures impossible. Full 
size 214x214 picture, 11 on 
120 film. SS eee 


Eveready carrying case $9 


VOIGTLANDER 
BERGHEIL 


un In two sizes 


SAS 614x9 cm. with 12 cm. 
; Heliar F:4.5 lens. 
Compur_ B shutter. 
Russian leather . . . Icon- 
ometer and reflecting find- 
er. Film adapter and 3 


holders. 

NY  Sceccine $49.50 
Leather carrying case, $4 
SETD GH, Bn ecccecese $55 
Carrying case ............ $4.50 


MIDGET 
MARVEL 


35 mm. Candid—precision 
built, one piece body. No 
bellows, extension mount 
. . focuses to 3 ft. Vario 
shutter — F:4.5 Anastig- 


— $19.50 















With F:3.5 Anastigmat in Compur shutter— 
CO 1/300 SEC. -...222.--n2cenecocercreersnersecssnessconeconee $32.85 
Eveready  CaSe........:0---s-cseeeereseeseneneeseesnsnsnennes $ 4.75 


NEW BOOKS AT BASS 


LEICA ANNUAL—a SPORT SHOTS—111 
Bae Oiemihed “by re 

1 Dicqene 98c the mpia y Dr. 
edbcaaties Paul Wolf ROSES 98c 





EXTRA! The New RCA 16mm Sound on Film 
Circular off the Press 





Illustrates and describes the 
many new accessories per- 
fected in the Bass labora- 
tories. Sound on film en- 
thusiasts now have avail- 
able two and three stage 
battery and power line 
AMPLIFIERS — G A L- 
VANOMETERS — MO- 
TOR DRIVE INSTALLA- 
TIONS — EXTERNAL 
MAGAZINE INSTALLA- 
TION for 200 and 400 ft. 
reels—CARRYING CASES 
—TRIPODS — DEVELOP- 
ING AND PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT — BAT- 
TERIES and a choice of 
FILM. 

Bass is writing SOUND 
ON FILM history with the 


new RCA 16mm Camera 
. . « professionals and ama- 
teurs in all parts of the 
globe are now supplied by 
Bass with equipment that 
operates successfully under 
all sorts of adverse condi- 
tions. 


Be sure to write for this 
new circular. 


News Model—Two speeds 
16 for silent and 24 for 
sound . . . telescopic view 
finder—etched for parallax- 
triple lens turret . . . with 
recording galvanometer — 
with 1” F:3.5 lens . . .with 
three No. 2 


flash light 7950 
batteries. 





Super-Sport 
DOLLY 


*39 


With Me | er 
Trioplan 2.9 
lens. Delayed 
Action Compur 
Shutter with 
speeds up to 
1/250 sec. self- 
erecting closed 
front. 


Lens focuses up to 5 ft. Optical magnif 





ing view- 





LOR FD i! 





Ever ready—instant—one hand operation— 
shows time from 30 minutes to 1/1000 sec. 
From F:2 to F:22 Clear, non-corrosive, 
rmanent scales. An excellent meter. Sole 
eather Case .... 50c 


The 
Instoscope 
only 
$2.60 











finder. Extreme loading ease Finished grain 
leather. Makes 16 pictures 15/x2!/, or 12 pictures 
214x24. 

Enlarger 


—for negatives 24x36 mm., or 
3x4 cm., fine glass negative 
carrier, fitted with 55 mm. 
Anastigmat F :6.3 lens, focus- 
ing filter, condenser, well 
made and mounted on board, 


Oe 6.2.00 . 
11x14 Paper Holder with ad- 
justable mar- 

Gee Ee . 








WELTA WELTI 


35 mm. Candid—die cast body, 
recision built, with Carl Zeiss 
essar F:2.8 Rapid Compur 


shutter—to 
$69.50. 





$69.50. 


CAMERA CO. 





Dept PP. 
179 West Madison Street 


At Bass ....... 
With Xenar F:2—Rapid Com- 
pur shutter, list 
$74.50, at ... 
With Zenar F:2 regular Com- 
pur shutter—to 1/300 sec. List 


At Bass ..... 
{ Write for New Bass Bargaingram } 


ASS} 


1/300 sec. ist 


$48.50 







With Carl Zeiss Tessar F:2.8 lens, Compur 
Rapid shutter to 1/500 sec. 35 mm. candid- 
highly efficient coupled range finder. Com- 
pact. At an astonishingly low price, $59.50 


Leather eveready case 


Dollina 
II 


$59.50 


$5.50 








$62.50 
$56.50 


F:4.5 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


“The Camera Cross Roads of the World” 


USED BARGAINS! 


3A Roll Film Graflex, box 
only. "No Wn 


3A Roll Film Graflex 7” 
Tessar F:4.5 lens................ 


31/,x4l/, Series B, R. B. Graflex F:4.5 
lens with film adapter. 


4x5 R. B. Tele-Graflex 81/,” Heliar 
lens with film $75 00 


adapter 


Trade in your present camera. 


$15.00 
$37.50 


$54.50 
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MARSHALL'S 





UNIVERSAL 
LIQUID 
DEVELOPER 


A truly universal, concentrated, 
balanced metol-hydroquinone devel- 
oper for negatives or prints, pro- 
ducing brilliant highlights, fine 
tonal range and shadow detail. 
Convenient sizes. 


AT YOUR DEALER 


Write for the new Marshall cat- 
alog describing our line of devel- 
opers, fixers, desensitizer, intensi- 
fiers, hypo remover, print flattener, 
ferrotype polish, colors, movie 
flares, etc., to:- 


John G. Marshall, Inc. 


1750 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New idea 


re 
Wa, 


















New perfect protection. New com- 
pactness of handling. New method 
of mounting. e New ease of finding 
individual prints. New system of 
keeping negatives. New pleasure 
from showing photographs. e Candid 
camera fans are first to acclaim 
Fotofolio. Other snapshooters are 
right on their heels! Remember the 
name Fotofolio . .. nothing like it 
for the purpose. Ask for it at up-to- 
date dealers ...Camera shops, 
stationers, department stores. Priced 
$1.00 to $10.00. Camera club 
secretaries know where to get them. 


FOTOFOLIO 


E. E. MILES COMPANY, S. Lancaster, Mass. 
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"Make It—Don't Buy It!" 


(Continued from page 22) 








semi-professional builder of photo- 
equipment. Far from it! Building things 
like this is quite different from my reg- 
ular work. Maybe that’s why I like to 
do it. It’s a change—it’s relaxation for 
me. Whenever I run into a new problem 
I enjoy whipping it. I had never done 
much soldering of metal. I got at it and 
found it easy. I learned how to fold and 
make my own bellows. And a couple of 
other things which, like cutting glass 
with a glass cutter, sort of scare you at 
first, but are easy once you get at it in 
the right way. 

Let’s take a look at the 4x5-inch one- 
shot color camera I built. I don’t claim 
perfection for this, though it has turned 
out better than my expectations. It was 
to be my first experimental box; to give 
me some real experience with a one- 
shot camera. 

At the time I started building it, there 
were few color cameras on the market. 
They were expensive—$1,500 and up. I 
couldn’t afford to buy one, of course. So, 
being interested in color, I looked into 
the possibility of building one. A lot of 
thought went into its design. At the 
time I started work on it, literature on 
the subject was scarce and I had to fig- 
ure everything out for myself. Plate 
speeds, lens filters, plate filters, mirror 
transmission, etc., all had to be corre- 
lated. I even put a good deal of study 
on the optics of light refraction and dif- 
fraction through the slanting mirrors. 

Nowadays that’s all a lot simpler. You 
can get most of the dope necessary direct 
from the manufacturers of the films you 
intend to use, and the mirror makers. 
Any careful worker can now design and 
build his own color camera with much 
more assurance of success than I had 
when I started mine. 

True, it takes quite a bit of study be- 
fore a man can design his own camera. 
And it takes patience, skill and careful 
workmanship to build it. But it does 
not take an elaborate workshop nor a 
large supply of tools. I used absolutely 
no power tools in constructing my 
camera, the more expensive items being 
such things as a small hand drill, a few 
taps and dies, hand saw, smoothing 
plane, hack saw, tin snips, and soldering 
iron. With these I constructed every- 
thing on the camera except the lens, 
plateholders and the mirror. I made 
my own bellows out of thin leather; the 
mirror mounting and adjusting device; 
the simple focusing mechanism. I even 
cemented my own filters to fit my speci- 
fications. The lens filters were cemented 
in specially ground optical flats and the 
plate filters in ground and polished thin 
crystal plate glass. 

What I have done, others can do, and 
since factory made color cameras are 
still very expensive, it is my guess that 
many photographers are now building 
their own one-shot cameras. 

It’s pretty’ hard to scare me out of 
making something now. For my color 
work I want—I need—a densitometer. I 
cannot afford to pay around $165 for a 


factory-made one, so I will build it. The 
experimental work on it is over. The 
plans are ready to take form on paper. 
And I can assure anyone before I even 
start building this machine, that the fin- 
ished outfit will be accurate, it will fit 
my needs exactly, and it will be a pre- 
sentable piece of equipment and not a 
makeshift affair. 

Allow me to throw in a few random 
observations and side lights on this 
make-it-yourself business here. I imag- 
ine there are more home-made enlargers 
in existence than any other piece of 
home-made photo equipment. Too many 
of these outfits do not really satisfy their 
owners. Why not? They lack rigidity. 
They are unwieldy and slow in opera- 
tion. They have unsatisfactory light 
sources. And why any photographer 
takes his pictures with a high grade an- 
astigmat lens, then projects his enlarge- 
ments with an old discarded rapid-rec- 
tilinear lens and expresses disappoint- 
ment at the final result is beyond me. 
Still it’s being done. 

There are several other pitfalls in 
building an enlarger. A good enlarger, 
next to a good camera is one of the 
major requisites of satisfactory photog- 
raphy, so it behooves the worker to 
spend a bit more time on the proper 
design and construction of his home- 
made enlarger. It is better to build one 
really satisfactory outfit than to build 
three makeshift affairs. 

Such things as paperholders for en- 
largers, spotlights and floodlights, which 
were once very popular articles for 
home-manufacture, are now being 
bought ready made to a greater extent. 
The reason for this is simple. There are 
good articles of this type now on the 
market at a fraction of the price asked 
a few years ago. There is still room for 
improvement, however, in many manu- 
factured photographic accessories. And 
in many cases the prices of the articles 
are still prohibitive. 

The list of articles being made at home 
is not shrinking however. It’s expand- 
ing. And the quality of workmanship 
on the articles is improving. As the 
various branches of photography become 
more technical, more elaborate equip- 
ment is needed. We have both amateurs 
and professionals specializing in such 
widely varying branches of photography 
as aerial and undersea; wild life and in- 
dustrial; photomicrography and astron- 
omy; portrait and still life; and there is 
color, stereoscopic, X-ray, infra-red, and 
high-speed spark photography. This list 
is far from being complete. But why go 
on? The point is that standard manu- 
factured articles do not always meet the 
demands of the specialists in all these 
fields. 

But suppose we get back to the aver- 
age hammer-and-saw homecrafter. Looks 
like you can’t discourage him—you can’t 
stop him from building his own gadgets 
anyway. Let’s rather encourage him to 
do a better job of it, so that he may ob- 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Consumers Union of United States, 


Inc. 


_ ANNOUNCES 


2 Reports on CAMERAS 


MINIATURE AND NON-MINIATURE 


ComPaRISON S of the quality and value of outstand- 


ing makes of cameras in terms of brand names are presented in the 
current issues of Consumers Union Reports, monthly publication of 


Consumers Union of United States. 


Miniature and non-miniature 


types are covered, including both American and foreign makes. 


® Should you buy a miniature camera or a large 


camera? 


® Can you get as good pictures with a $50 


camera as with a $250 one? 


® Which is better, the Contax or the Leica? 
® What eight disadvantages do miniature cam- 


eras have? 


© What are the Best Buys in the following types 
of miniature cameras: (1) range finder; (2) twin 
lens reflex; (3) single lens reflex; (4) blind? 








oo With your 
Membership— 
A 240-page Buying Guide 
containing ratings of over a thousand prod- 
ucts, by brand name, as “Best Buys,” “Also 


Acceptable,” and “Not Acceptable.” 
Including: 


Automobiles Washing Machines 
Refrigerators Cosmetics 

Shoes Foods 

Liquors Vacuum Cleaners 
Radios Dentifrices 


Get this Buying Guide by mailing coupon 
NOW! 














Jun 





Your membership can be started with any of the 


As in Consumers Union’s reports on auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, radios and other 
products, the reports on cameras tell spe- 
cifically and by name which cameras are the 
Best Buys of each type and in each price 
class. The reports will give the camera 
buyer the guidance of experts in the selec- 
tion of a camera. A third report covers 
films and exposure meters. 


The reports will help you to answer such questions as these. Read them before deciding which camera to buy. 


LET EXPERTS WORK FOR YOU 


Consumers Union of United States is a non-profit membership corporation with 
40,000 members throughout the United States. It is directed and controlle@ entirely by 
consumers, with no connections of any kind, direct or indirect, with manufacturers or 
distributors. It accepts no advertising in its monthly Reports. 

Professor Colston E. Warne of Amherst College is president of Consumers Union; 
Arthur Kallet, engineer and co-author of 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, is director; and D. 
H. Palmer, physicist, is technical supervisor. 

Among the sponsors of Consumers Union are 70 scientists, educators, labor leaders, 
lawyers, government officials and writers. 

_ Other reports, based on laboratory tests by unbiased experts, appearing in the current 
issues of Consumers Union Reports cover 1937 electric refrigerators, electric fans, flash- 
light batteries and gasolines. 

By becoming a member of Consumers Union now, you can get the June issue of 
Consumers Union Reports with information on non-miniature cameras, and the july 
issue with the report on miniature cameras. Your membership will also bring you the 
succeeding ten monthly issues of the Reports and, without additional charge, the 1937 
240-page Consumers Union Buying Guide, listing more than a thousand brands of 
numerous types of products as Best Buys, Also Acceptable, and Not Acceptable. Or, if 
you prefer, you can start with any of the previous issues listed below. Information 
from Consumers Union members indicates that the regular use of the monthly Reports 
and the Buying Guide in shopping can, for an investment of $3, readily save the average 
family from $50 to $300 a year. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
eA ee on on on oe 





i issues listed below. Please check the ones you want. 
C2) JAN.-FEB., 1937—Men’s Suits, Cold Remedies, Shaving 
Creams, Children’s Undergarments. 
C) MAR.—1937 Autos, Face Powders, Sheets, Flour. 
(J APR.—Radio Sets, Gardening, Autos, Shirts, Cold Creams. 
! (CO) MAY—Trailers, Washing Machines, Constipation, Moth 
Preventives. 
OC) JUNE—Cameras, Flashlights, House Dresses, Radio Tubes 
Sanitary Napkins. 
[] JULY—Miniature Cameras, Gasolines, Golf Balls, Tennis 
Racquets, Bathing Suits. 


0 AUG.—Films, Exposure Meters, Mechanical Refrigerators, 
Raincoats, Inner Tubes. 


Man a ss SS SO SS SS SS OO 


To: CONSUMERS UNION of U. S., Inc. 
55 Vandam Street, New York City, N. Y. 


1 hereb apply for membership in Consumers Union. 1 enclose $3.00 for one year’s membership, $2.50 
of which is for a year’s subscription to Consumers Union Reports. { understand that this fee also 
entitles me to receive the 1937 Buying Guide. 


{ agree to keep confidential all material sent to me 
which is so designated. 





I ssc csncents noseni 
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MINIATURE ENLARGERS 


The secret of the wonderfully detailed and 
sparkling enlargements made by noted ama- 
teurs lies in the superior optical refinements 
of their Wollensak Enlarging Velostigmat 
lens. Speed f3.5 in 2”, 
3” and 3/2” focus; f4.5 
in 2”,3” and 3/2”; f6.3 
in 2” and 3%”. Not 
costly; free trial period. 


Write for Free Book! 
Wollensak Optical Co., 681 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


WOFLENSAK| 
LEUDI 


THE DEPENDABLE 
EXPOSURE METER 


In the Leudi, the most 
modern optical Ex- 
posure Meter, you are 
not dependent on the 
eye’s gradual accom- 
modation to light in- 
tensity, as in other 
optical meters. You 
hold the meter at easy 
reading distance from 
Wearers of 














c 
venient. Others will 
derive an increased 
assurance of depend- 
ability. There is no 
need for arbitrary 
counting before you 


ally and easily and 

then observe your cor- 

rect exposure at a 

glance. 

Complete with dur- 

able, attractive case 
$2.15 





PAN-TILTING TOP 


A Universal Pan-Tilting- 
Top that can be instant- 
ly adjusted to any still 
or movie camera, Light, 
durable, sturdily con- 
structed, it can be se- 
cured rigidly in any re- 
quired position. The 
handle enables one to 
move the camera in any 
vertical or horizontal 
position—or to any com- 
bination of both. For 
the purpose of conven- 
ience in carrying, the 
handle may be readily 
detached. 
$3.85 


Ask your Dealer 
Literature on Request 





MIMOSA AMERICAN CORP. 


485—Fifth Avenue New York 
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about on dangerous steel girders, few 
realize, or stop to think, that the man who 
took the pictures was probably standing 
in a more precarious position than the 
men engaged in such a hazardous occupa- 
tion. 

John Bockhurst once told me that his 
narrowest escape from death came when 
he was making films of a demonstration 
of the new Momsen aartificial lung for 
people trapped in sunken submarines. 
Something went wrong and for forty-five 
minutes he was trapped in a flooded com- 
partment. He was saved by men in other 
compartments who blew the water out of 
his death trap with compressed air. 

My own narrowest escape was at the 
time when President Wilson was leaving 
for Europe and I was detailed to cover 
the departure from the air. I made my 
pictures all right, and, when I finished, 
Lieutenant Smith, the pilot, told me that 
he was going to pass the Statue of Liberty 
and asked if I would like to take pictures 
of the statue from a height of ten thou- 
sand feet. 

Knowing what grand pictures those 
would be, I agreed. Just as we started 
to descend the motor stalled. Somehow 
or other the pilot managed to keep us 
out of a spin and we landed—with a 
splash! It was sheer luck that we didn’t 
overturn. Fortunately we were soon 
rescued by a boat and my films were 
saved. 

Cameramen will often risk their lives 
deliberately, particularly when they are 
after stunt films. 

Jack Kuhne descended in an autogiro 
through a mist at the base of Niagara 
Falls, probably one of the most dangerous 
stunts ever attempted. Just as _ they 
reached the top of the mist coming out 
again the autogiro hit an air pocket and 
dropped ninety feet, landing almost with- 
in the rushing current. Making a perilous 
take-off they again reached the previous 
altitude. Kuhne’s remark to the pilot 
then is a classic among cameramen. 
“Would you mind doing that again?” he 
asked. “I don’t think the pictures I took 
are quite satisfactory.” 

Russel Muth flew into the mouth of 
an active volcano, Mount Vesuvius. 
Dolores Santora, beautiful and adven- 
turous woman pilot volunteered to pilot 
the plane when no man would under- 
take the task. They were within the 
eruptive cone of the crater when the 
fabric of the ship caught fire from the 
intense heat. Both escaped death by a 
miracle when the burning plane zoomed 


Adventures of the Newsreel Cameramen 
(Continued from page 19) 
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out of the crater and crashed into a tree. 

Bill Murray was the man who volun- 
teered to go into the “Green Hell of Gran 
Chaco,” so named because, as far as the 
eye could see, an endless jungle stretched, 
green, forbidding, dangerous. In this 
place . Bolivians and Paraguayans had 
fought long and bitterly, but always their 
governments had forbidden the taking 
of pictures. Fox Movietone eventually 
secured permission and Bill Murray was 
given the assignment. 

To get to the front required a four- 
day’s journey through the forest. One of 
the greatest evils was the scarcity of 
drinking-water. Once during the trip 
Murray, preferring fever to going longer 
without water, took a sip of the jungle 
slime. As he tasted the evil-smelling 
liquid, something alive moved in his 
mouth. Sick, he spat it out. It was a 
small fish. 

The hardships of the trip were too 
much for other members of the party 
and, with the exception of one guide, all 
deserted him. It was a grim, emaciated 
man who finally arrived at the war front, 
but he got his pictures. One of the most 
famous films he succeeded in making 
was a scene of a machine-gun nest in 
action. 

In comparison with the hardships that 
men like Bill Murray suffer, I'll confess 
that my experience in covering a flood 
in this country seems mild. But, it was 
enough for me. I was sent to Louisville, 
Kentucky, to take pictures of the last big 
flood there. I was marooned for eight 
days with very little food or water (be- 
cause of pollution) and, to top it off, I 
had to walk up twenty-three floors each 
day to my damp, dreary room. That was 
the hardest part. 

As the result of a hazardous life, most 
newsreel men are fatalists. We know that 
we may emerge safely from situations 
that seem hopeless, and that we may be 
in danger in situations that appear per- 
fectly safe. Allyn Alexander, for instance, 
followed a trail of death all over the 
world. In China he and his assistant, 
Lewis Tappan, flew in a “crate” which 
was literally bound together by string. 
They landed safely. Then, some months 
later they received permission to take 
pictures of squadron maneuvers from a 
modern bomber flying over Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. Their army plane crashed 
into a canyon and burst into flame, kill- 
ing the four occupants. 

The most important thing for a news- 
reel cameraman to remember is to take 
his story, as much as possible, in con- 
tinuity form. He must tell, in pictures 
and sound, the story that newspapers 
tell in black and white. 

Personally, I work with a Wohl camera, 
using a one, two, three, four, six, eight, 
twelve, or seventeen-inch lens, depend- 
ing upon the picture. The one-inch lens 
is a wide-angle that is used for interiors 
where there isn’t enough space to work 
any other way. The seventeen-inch lens 
is to bring the object close to the camera, 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Praxidos Enlargers 


Of highest precision throughout, Praxidos is ex- 
tremely rugged and sturdy. It is intended for 
use with 6 x 6 cm. and smaller negatives. Base- 
board magnification up to about 14 inches; larger 
magnifications can be obtained, however. Its 
features include: 3” Anastigmat £/4.5 lens with 
diaphragm; condenser; reflector; negative hold- 
er for cut and uncut film; vertical adjustment; 
simply manipulated lever- 
lock. Complete with 65 watt 
White Ray Special Enlarg- 
ing bulb; mask and auto- 
matic light control switch 
$35.00 
Without lens, but with lens 
mount for either Contax or 

















































Leten letses............:....5 $27.00 
AUTOFOCUS MODEL— 
Without lens, but with lens 


mount for either Contax or 
Leica lenses. Makes enlarge- 
ments up to 10 diameters— 
and up to 20 diameters by 
means of a simple adjustment. 
Complete with condenser and 
_, SERS See ee ee $42.50 
Same model, but with 3” Ana- 
stigmat £/3.5 for 2%” x 2%” 
and smaller negatives. Mag- 
nification, 7 diameters ....$65.00 
Complete enlarger circular on request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


127 West 42 Street New York 
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3S or 
J CAMERAS 


Always ready for prompt 
and effective action. The 
Mirror Reflex construc- 
tion shows the subject 
in needle-sharp clarity 
and detail—erect and 
brilliant—as it will ap- 
pear in the negative— 
and provides, moreover, 
an automatic and accur- 
ate analysis of your sub- 
ject. A child can operate it... an advanced 
worker will delight in its performance. It reflects 
every fleeting emotion—every momentary change 
in expression in so life-like a manner—that your 
picture is actually made the moment it comes 
within the scope of the finder. Truly, Rolleicord 
Cameras are instruments that actually think for 
you. 






Picture Size: 2% x 2% inches 
With £/4.5 lens $65.00 With £/3.5 lens $75.00 
FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
Literature on request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


127 West 42 Street New York 
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Foth-DERBY Cameras 


Here is a mini- 

ature camera 

that is compact, 

small, precise 

and easily oper- 

ated. With its 

maximum _re- 

finements which 

include an £/2.5 

lens and a built- 

in range finder, 

you can make 

pictures under 

poor light con- 

ditions and in ultra-sharp focus. Latest model 
delayed action focal plane shutters with speeds 
up to 1/500 seconds render all Foth-Derby Cam- 
eras ideally suited for rapid action work. A large 
magnifying tube-sight finder facilitates easy 
sighting of object. 

Foth-Derby Cameras make 16 pictures on stand- 
ard V.P. film. Picture size: 114” x 154” inches. 

NEW MODEL—witli 


P ; Built-in Range Finder 
with 2” Foth Anastigmat £/3.5....$23.75 


with 2” Foth Anastigmat f/2.5.... 33.50 


FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 
Literature on request 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


127 West 42 Street New York 
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PILOT 6 


THE UNFAILING 
GUIDE TO BETTER 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


A_ Reflex Miniature 
Camera at a Roll Film 
Price 


The beginner in miniature photography will assuredly ap- 
preciate the unique advantages of the Pilot. He will, with- 
out doubt, achieve better results with this compact and 
inexpensive little camera than with costly instruments of 
elaborate construction. He will see his image in clear, 
sharp detail cn an actual film size focusing ground-glass 
finder. The Pilot is indeed a superb little camera possess- 
ing numerous refinements which include a high hood that 
prevents side-light and glare from penetrating the fo- 
cusing screen; an auxiliary magnifier for fine focusing, 5 
shutter speeds ranging from 1/20th to 1/150th second 
as well as time and bulb. ' 

Pilot makes 16 pictures 1% x 2% inch on standard 120 

roll film. 
Dimensions: 3 x 34% x 4 inches 
With f/6.3 lens $16.50 £/4.5 lens $23.50 £/3.5 lens $30.00 


Literature on request 
FREE TRIAL GLADLY GRANTED 


BURLEIGH BROOKS, Inc. 


127 West 42 Street New York 
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and KIN-O-LUX 
16MM Reversal Film 


September is the ideal month 
for the all-round movie maker. 
Sports, Hunting and the woods 
provide hundreds of suitable sub- 
jects which Kin-O-Lux Nos. | and 
2 capture with fine fidelity. No. 
3, the ultimate word in film per- 
fection, is a super-sensitive, anti- 
halo, panchromatic film suited to 
the indoor as well as the outdoor 
requirements of movie makers 
who invariably discriminate in fa- 
vor of the best. 


Green Red Lavender 
Box No. | No. 2 No. 3 
100 ft. $3.00 $3.50 $6.00 
50 ft. 2.00 2.50 3.50 


Prices include Scratchproofing, Processing 
and Return Postage. 


Booklet 81 on Request 


MARKS 
POLARIZATION 
PLATES 


Little discs of glass, Marks Polarization 
Plates accomplish strange things. They 
actually alter light vibrations so that unpleas- 
ant glare and disturbing reflections vanish— 
as if by magic. The halation caused by 
these conditions is eliminated; detail be- 
comes more apparent. In sky photography 
clouds assume contrast and a new beauty. 
They are invaluable assets in color photog- 
raphy, providing a truer tonal rendition than 
was formerly obtainable. They can be used 
with astounding ease by any amateur. 


(unmounted) 
OE ls = eee $ 7.75 
3imm eee Ch CUe - 12.75 
2 REDE: 


THE POLARATOR 


A device which enables you to accurately 
adjust a Marks Polarization Plate to any 
still or movie camera at the angle of its 
maximum efficiency. 


ee $3.00 25mm. ...............-...$3.25 
= 2 gary 
5 $6.00 


Booklet 80 on Request 


KIN-O-LUX, Inc. 
105 West 40th Street, New York 
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Trick Lighting in the Chamber of Horrors 


| (Continued from page 17) 





light was placed away back at the far 
end of the cage, to light up the hind legs 
a trifle. The camera was as far back as 
it would go, and that was not far enough, 
so you will just have to imagine the 
picture of the elephant. But, anyway, 
you’ve seen Barnum and Bailey’s. 

“You aren’t going to skip the behead- 
ing of Marie Antoinette, are you?” in- 
quired Sazani, seeing us fold up tripods. 

Think of that! We’d never even no- 
ticed Marie Antoinette! Because John 
Felton was groaning so loud, and Marie 
didn’t say a word. Her head was off. 
The executioner looked like such a nice 
young fellow, too. This horror used to 
be very special. Red dye was used to 
flow around Marie Antoinette’s neck, on 
the same principle as the melted lead in 
the Scotch invention, but some people 
thought that was a little too much real- 
ism, so now the gore doesn’t flow any 
more. 

Now let’s turn our attention to the 
present, to the modern horrors of the 
Eden Musee. They specialize in headline 
crime, and Fred Meers, the manager, 
spares no effort to get details right. 

“You’d be surprised how vague even 
trained reporters are in remembering 
details,” he mused. He has a workshop 
back of the Musee and he and his help- 
ers put together a new set in a week’s 
time, modeling heads, making clothes— 
everything. 

“We had the greatest difficulty finding 
out how Hauptmann was dressed when 
he went to the electric chair. One news- 
paper account would say he wore a gray 
coat, others a blue shirt and no coat. I 
got in touch with an experienced re- 
porter who had attended the execution, 
and he told me that Hauptmann wore a 
blue cotton jacket and a white shirt. 

“Details of wallpaper, furniture, and 
so on in a room where a murder has 
been committed are very hard to get 
right when you have to rely on the ex- 
cited witness. We do our best to be 


authentic, but it’s not easy.” 

The scene of the execution of Haupt- 
mann looked authentic enough, in our 
opinion. Like the other exhibits, it was 
lighted realistically, with ordinary arti- 
ficial light. But it seemed to us that an 
execution carries enough grimness, is 
enough of a hold-over from the barbaric 
past, to warrant the same type of light- 
ing as the rack and the wheel pictures in 
the Big Three-in-One Show. So we 
kept one light low, moving it until it 
was placed so that it touched all the 
faces. Opening f 16, time 10 seconds. 

Then we came to actual murder scenes. 
There was an excellent representation of 
the Snyder-Gray murder. 

In a way such a thing would gain in 
effectiveness by a thoroughly revealing 
and commonplace lighting. The less 
dramatizing and the more everyday life 
you put in it, the more dreadful and 
real the crime would seem. But a low 
light threw such a fiendish shadow of 
Gray onto the wall that we finally used 
that lighting, modifying it enough to 
bring out the furniture and other prosaic 
details. Opening f 16, 10 seconds. 

Another murder scene we decided to 
photograph with just the lighting as 
given in the exhibit was the hatchet 
murder of Mrs. Helen McKnight by her 
daughter, Gladys, and young Donald 
Wightman, last year in July. Pure real- 
ism was the best treatment, so we did 
not use our own lights, and sought no 
special effects from shadows. Opening 
f 22, 15 seconds. 

You will notice that for this last pic- 
ture we closed down more than on the 
previous two. We have found that when 
the lighting is flat, as this was, you can 
obtain greater contrast by closing down 
more than is necessary. This also works 
in printing pictures. If your negative 
is flat, close down and add time, and 
your print will have more contrast. 

We hope that the editor can suggest 
more cheerful and heart-warming as- 
signments for us next time! 








SENSATIONAL 


OLYMPIC CANDID 


with F4.5 LENS anp 


SHUTTER SPEED up tol 50 O95 


Here is an outstanding value that is beyond comparison. The Olympic Candid is a better camera, 
built to give you perfect results with the greatest economy. It’s operation is simplified so that 
any beginner as well as the most demanding enthusiast of Candid Photography will get perfect 
pictures. It is equipped with a F 4.5, 50 MM, UKAS ANASTIGMAT LENS in a Critical Focus- 
ing Mount, PRONTO Shutter and speeds of 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/150, Bulb and Time. Iris Dia- 
phragm adjustments of F 4.5, 6.8, 9, 12.5, 18 and 25 make it possible to take pictures under any 
conditions. Uses the economical No. 127 V.P. film and takes 16 perfect pictures on one roll of 
film. Excellent Natural Color pictures are simple as Black and White with this camera. Print 
size is 1% by 1%. Telescopic View Finder, Film Counter, Cable Release and Built-in Tripod 
Socket are additional features. The same camera is available with a Compur Shutter and built 
to use 35 MM film in daylight loading spools which do*not need rewinding after exposure 
$15.00. ORDER NOW for these sensational cameras at only $10.95 with Pronto Shutter, or 
$15.00 with Compur Shutter POSTPAID—C.O.D., if preferred, plus postage. , 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO., Dept. 404, 303 W. 42 St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Trojan Dryi 
A new departure in hand presses. Made of 
two fully-seasoned non-warping hard wood 
plates highly polished and handsomely fin- 
ished in walnut. 
Complete with eighteen absorbent white 
blotters cut to fit flush with the boards. 
12 inches wide by 17 inches long, Accom- 
modates prints to 11x14 inches. 
The finest amateur press ever offered at 
$6 50 anything like this price! 
HUGO ARNZ 23mm. 
| ° JENA ~ Ultrasorban $9 00 
: FILTERS 
: oe : ™ : 25mm, 29mm, 
ial t 4 i ri usion. 
1 lB omy g gama shesladaly Sarai, ‘dase ovalding all 3 2 5 » 75 
optical faults. The mounts are slightly adjustable so that a perfect 
0 fit is assured. The upper, outer edge is relief sunk so that two or 
c more filters may be used together. Supplied with — _—— 
—- case for protection. When ordering give size, number an 32mm. 37mm. 
; 23mm. fits lenses from 13/16” diameter to 15/16” diameter. oo od _ Violet) $3 00 $3 25 
t 25mm. fits lenses from 31/32” diameter to 11/16” diameter. 5° 59>—Medium Yellow 
. 29mm. fits lenses from 14” diameter to 13/16” diameter. No. 601—Light Green 
= 32mm. fits lenses from 17/32” diameter to 111/32” diameter. No. 602—Medium Green 42mm. 51mm. 
Id 37mm. fits lenses from 1344” diameter to 11/2” diameter. a Sonik om Blue 
1- 42mm. fits lenses from 19/16” diameter to 111/16” diameter. No. 500—Yellow Sky Filter $3 30 $45 0 
id 5imm. fits lenses from 17” diameter to 2 1/32” diameter. No. 700—Green Sky Filter 
no 
ng . 
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s# WIDE ANGLE LENSES are used in | Holder—Yellow Filter—Green 

- 37mm. 42mm, conjunction with a camera to increase photo Lenses ‘ 
the angle of view and for extreme close- A complete outfit for use with 

gest $250 $400 ups. For use with ground-glass type | ground glass type double ex- 

as- cameras only. Precision ground from the | ‘nsion cameras. Greatly in- 





/ creases the versatility of your 
finest optical glass. 























outfit. Filters and lenses are 
—- 5imm. . the same as described on this 
00 TELEPHOTO LENSES rg - ~ 3 the | page. 
image, in effect, bringing the subject up close. 
$6 For use only with ground glass type cameras | No. | Set | No. 2 Set 
D pg | ge ee extension — Precision ground 25 to 40mm. 38 to 54mm. 
rom the finest optical glass. 
$550 |$4700 
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sail SEND argain @ Latest developments in photography 
vr FOR @ Hundreds of bargains in used equi 
erfec g quip- 
= OUR Book! a 
ae . . * 
— free : ® Specially priced new equipment 
oa C. ® Valuable photographic information 
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Tripod 
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— CE N T R A | rational a 226-230 S. WABASH AVE. 


Chicago 
N.Y. “Photographic Headquarters Since 1899” 
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Print Washer 


(Continued from page 23) 











long, serves for both connection and 
nozzle. It is bent to a slight S-curve and 
passed through the hole, pointing across 
a segment of the tank directly in front 
of the drain. Reference to the top view, 
Plate 1, should be made in order to estab- 
lish the desired angle before soldering the 
tube. 

With the exception of side rivets, solder 
is used to hold all parts together and to 
seal them against leakage. Filling the 
tank with water quickly reveals any 
oversights on the part of the builder. 
Since the washer holds fifteen pounds of 
water, two angle strips should be placed 
across the bottom for greater strength. 
These strips are shown in cross section 
on Plate 1, lower right, and also on the 
bottom view, Plate 2. 

A length of % inch rubber tubing is 
split and cemented over the tank’s rim 
as a protection against this exposed edge. 








New! 8mm-l6mm 


_TITLERS 


eR ent: meena Aneta atanfete 






FOR UNIVEX CAMERAS $375 
OR KEYSTONE 8mm-l6mm ca 


FOR BELL & HOWELL 8mm-l6mm 

EASTMAN 8mm-l6mm, VICTOR, $54 
SIMPLEX and others - - - - ae 
Accurately constructed of cast aluminum and complete 


with title cards and guide. 
New 8MM—I6MM Films—Catalogs free. 


HOLLYWOOD CINE FILM 


DISTRIBUTORS 
1431-33 No. Highland, Dept. M, Hollywood, Calif. 















The New 


‘GRANT’? ENLARGER 


and Projector 
FEATURES 
* 
Fast 
3 
Cool 





« 
Accurate 
* 


Small 
(compact- portable) 





* 
Uses Ordinary 
50 Candle Power 
Automobile Bulb 


a 
Built-in Red 
Light Filter 
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3 Condensers 
* 

2” :3.5 Lens 


Makes 16x20 
Enlargement 


$4gs0 


SEE THIS AT YOUR 
DEALER! “‘to Set 
ie AUTOMATIC wttie 
ENLARGING EASEL 


SUN RAY PHOTO CO. 


138 Centre St. New York an 
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Three-eights inch tubing, with a suitable 
faucet connection, slips on the intake. A 
rubber drain tube of %4 inch inside diam- 
eter carries off the overflow. For greatest 
efficiency, this tube should not be more 
than 2 feet in length. 

Tests with colored liquid show that 
the washer, operating at a normal flow, 
sets up a brisk circulation and clears in 
six minutes. It will be found depend- 
able and convenient for permanent or 
improvised dark rooms. 





Talker or Taker 
(Continued from page 53) 











ihe easiest way, he can continue his 
artless comments by saying, for exam- 
ple: “The print is flat, muddy, over- 
exposed and underdeveloped. The high- 
lights are degraded and the blacks 
clogged up. The intermediate tones are 
almost missing and the general quality 
bad. The composition is unbalanced, it 
lacks dynamic symmetry, and the cen- 
ter of interest is entirely lacking. The 
picture is cut squarely in half, the sky 
is bald, there is too much foreground, 
too much background, and too much on 
each side.” 

Then, while the maker is still dazed, 
add truculently, “Let me see the nega- 
tive.” This is admittedly a long shot 
and may lead to trouble, but the risk is 
small, for practically nobody ever knows 
where any particular negative is. If, 
however, it is by some legerdemain pro- 
duced, a safe generality is, “Well, the 
negative is pretty bad, too, but I think 
a much better print can be made from 
it. Try again and let me see how it 
comes out.” 

This is an excellent finish, for the 
obvious implication is that even with 
his negative, you could make a much 
better print. 

In an emergency, recourse may be 
had to the triple strength print flatten- 
ers, “This is just a record shot,” or, 
“This is an enlarged snapshot.” A word 
of caution about the latter. “Snapshot” 
is a fighting word and should be used 
only when the photographer is feeble, 
old, or decrepit. Last year in Minne- 
chaduza, Me., a critic called a snapshot 
a snapshot and—(Editor’s Note: This 
is a Family Magazine.) (Author’s Note: 
Well, look it up yourself. Court Pro- 
ceedings Vol. MDCIX—PP 1263—1936, 
Commonwealth vs. Minicam O’Hagen, 
verdict—Praiseworthy Homicide.) 
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On the other hand, if, due to una- 
voidable circumstances, complimentary 
remarks are necessary, then say, “The 
quality is excellent, the print perfectly 
timed and perfectly developed. The 
highlights are brilliant and the shadows 
transparent. The composition is pleas- 
ing, the sense of balance delicate, the 
tone rendition beautiful. The center of 
interest is well placed and the diagonals 
are forceful. The print lives; it is in- 
deed a fine piece of work.” 

And at your peril add, “I’d like a copy 
for my collection”—bearing in mind that 
you might get it. 

A little abstract criticism with a dash 
of psychology can be injected here and 
there at random with no great harm to 
anyone concerned. To wit: “This is a 
restful picture, serene in mood and with 
a pianissimo touch.” It is well to look 
at the print first, for these terms should 
not be applied to locomotive wheels, 
rusty anchors or drawbridges. 

Fortissimo is a good all-round adjec- 
tive and fits almost anything, although 
it may be a little bit out of place in 
describing an infant or a fern. Noc- 
turne is fine, especially if the picture is 
over printed, over developed or fogged. 
Mystic touch is another good standby 
and fits in nicely when the print is out 
of focus or blurred by movement. 

A distinct and lasting impression can 
always be made by dragging in foreign 
words and phrases. The meaning is of 
no importance, but a slightly adenoidal 
pronunciation adds authenticity. Culti- 
vate it. American born French maga- 
zines are a great help, as are also the 
Italian classics by Boccaccio et al. 

The Resume 

To avoid growing old, be a print 

critic. 





Markets for Photos 


(Continued from page 20) 





of particular types. Their address is -420 
Lexington Ave., New York City. 

High class articles on recreational pur- 
suits and leisure-time activities are con- 
sidered by such publications as Leisure 
magazine, (683 Atlantic Ave., Boston), 
but the qualifications are strict. 

There are, of course, many other pub- 
lications using photos with and without 
articles. Those stressed in this resume 
have been the magazines using, gen- 
erally, photos with articles and are simply 
examples of the field. 

Before submitting any material, of 
course, the photographer should study a 
magazine for its slant and its type. All 
material submitted for consideration 
should be presented in proper form. 
Photographs should be interesting and of 
good print quality and the accompanying 
manuscript carefully prepared and neatly 
typed double space. 
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Newsreel Cameramen 
(Continued from page 72) 











so that if the cameraman cannot move 
fast enough to get shots, all he needs to 
do is to turn the turret of the camera 
and place the long focus lens on the 
photographing side. This one is frequent- 
ly used when the cameraman is on a boat 
and wants to shoot an occurrence on an- 
other boat. When it is used, the lighting 
conditions have to be very good, for 
should the boat move while the diaphragm 
is wide open, the cameraman would get 
a very fuzzy picture. 

For general use I find that the two- 
inch lens is most helpful. I always use a 
two-inch on my opening shot to get per- 
spective. 

When I first began work with the 
Gaumont newsreel in Flushing, Long 
Island, twenty-four years ago, we had no 
elaborate equipment. In addition, each 
cameraman had to develop his own pic- 
tures. We used straight stock, which is 
considerably slower than the various 
speed films we use today. 

These various speed films are used as 
the occasion demands. For instance, Infer 
D is used when the cameraman wishes to 
photograph sailboats at sea, with beau- 
tiful cloud effects. In other words when 
shooting an artistic picture. When Infer 
D is used, a red filter helps to bring out 
the cloud effect. 

Laymen often wonder how it happens 
that if a seven-legged calf is born, or a 
flood occurs, a newsreel man always 
seems to be on hand to get the picture. 
The answer lies in the fact that modern 
newsreel organizations are so efficiently 
organized that success is inevitable. 

New York City is generally regarded 
as the headquarters of the newsreel 
world, since every company has offices 
there, with a managing editor, an assign- 
ment editor and a great number of 
cameramen. Into these offices pour all 
kinds of news bulletins and tips, and the 
editor of the newsreel sends his camera- 
men on assignment just as the editors 
of newspapers do. 

The newsreel men are scattered over 
the entire globe. Thus, with modern 
transportation what it is, whenever an 
important event occurs there’s always a 
cameraman near at hand to catch it. 

In addition to the regular staff men, 
there are hundreds of free-lance pho- 
tographers throughout the world. Con- 
trary to the belief that a free lance stands 
no chance in competition with staff men, 
twenty per cent of the material used in 
newsreels comes from free-lance sources. 

Occasionally a free lance gets a real 
scoop. When the SS. Vestris sank, a 
German banker on the Berlin, whose 
hobby was photography, got some excel- 
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lent pictures of the rescue. Newsreel men 
bid frantically for those pictures. 

While most newsreel men have a 
special slice of territory to cover, whether 
it is Egypt, Spain, or New York, there are 
still wanderers who scour the globe for 
thrills. For instance there is Charles W. 
Herbert, who has, for ten years, travelled 
continuously in search of thrills and pic- 
tures. 

Scoops are part of the great thrill of a 
newsreel man’s life, and yet many of the 
greatest scoops are obtained purely by 
accident. 

The classic example of a lucky break 
which resulted in a scoop, occurred dur- 
ing the capture of Two Gun Crowley in 
New York. Summoned by private ’phone 
to the scene, Police Commissioner Mul- 
rooney rushed posthaste to the place of 
capture. He was amazed to find that a 
newsreel man had beaten him to it and 
was already set up and grinding away on 
his arrival. He tried to discover who had 
given the tip, but the newsreel editors, 
enjoying his discomfiture, told him noth- 
ing. 

The truth was that a newsreel man 
from Fox, on his way back to the office 
from another assignment, saw a number 
of policemen gathered on West 90th 
street. Calling his office he told them, 
“I don’t know what it is but there are so 
many cops that something must be hap- 
pening.” 

The pictures made of the assassination 
of King Alexander of Jugoslavia at Mar- 
seilles in 1934 were the result of fast 
thinking as well as luck. Georges Mejat 
and his brother, Raymond, famous French 
cameramen, were assigned to cover the 
landing of King Alexander and his meet- 
ing with Foreign Minister Louis Barthou 
of France. 

Georges happened to be on the side of 
the auto from which the murderer fired, 
but he did not have his lens on the King 
at the moment of the actual murder. 
Raymond was taking high shots with a 
silent camera from the roof of a custom 
house. 

As the car of state, in which the King 
and Barthou were riding, approached, 
Mejat heard two shots ring out, followed 
by what sounded as if it might be ma- 
chine-gun reports. He saw another news- 
reel man fall, wounded. The man was 
his friend and, had Mejat been anything 
but a cameraman, he could have gone to 
his assistance. Instead he rushed to the 
car of the wounded King. 

He photographed the assassin firing his 
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automatic, the chauffeur seizing the mur- 
derer, and Colonel Priollet, the horseman 
who had been riding beside the King’s 
car, trying to cut down the murderer 
with his saber. He was so close, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that he received a saber cut 
himself. Undaunted, he ran beneath the 
sword of the officer and shot pictures of 
the King in his death agony. 

Those assassination films, though fuzzy 
in spots because Mejat’s camera tilted 
when he was struck by the sword, are 
among the most famous newsreel movies 
ever made. 

The whole thing can be summed up in 
a few words. Once a cameraman, always 
a cameraman. It gets in your blood. No 
matter how great the hardships, how 
dangerous the undertaking, getting a 
scoop is the breath of life to a newsreel 
man. 











MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


ATTENTION?! 

YOUR photamearhe have a real money value 
in a large and ever-growing market 

write immediately for FREE booklet telling 
you how we turn your photographs into 


dollars. 
CAMERA GUILD, Inc. 
Dept. E9 385 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
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BARGAINS LIKE THESE 


PILOT REFLEX, F/3.5, NEW, WITH, 























CA 29. 
*CONTAX I, JA! a ae ig |, Saag 
CONTAX I! F/2 4 oa M F/4.... 260.00 
VIEW CAMERA, H x "0 2 BACKS.......... 25.00 
*KORELLE 3 IN 1, F/2 49.95 
*KORELLE REFLEX Bee Rdiidhstentcbennihbidibink 69.95 
*KORELLE REFLEX MODEL II, F/2.8 

TESSAR 119.50 
EXAKTA F/3.5 TESSAR, EVEREADY 

CASE 75.00 
SPEED GRAPHIC, F/4.5, SHOWS USE.. 50.00 
ICA, ZEISS TESS F/6 “44 1 sive. 00... 24.50 
LATEST DOLLINA F/2. . 59.50 
*WELTA, F/2.9 MEYER 1 oN 120. ai 39.50 
*ROBOT, F/2.8 NEW; with ACCESSO: 

RIES $200.00 FOR 149.00 
ERNEMANN F/2 4”; V. P. SIZE; FILM 

PACK 89.00 
GRAFLEX F/6.3 WOLL; 34x44; ALL 

IT’S WORTH IS.. 19.00 
GRAFLEX vere GOERZ; “BYax4Va3 ALL 

ht Uf © eRe cemartieeee « 
16 MM MOVIE CAMERA... 7.50 
*FOTH DERBY fi” 25.00 
*LEICA G F/2, NEW. ecerseceerseeee 190.00 
*LEICA LENS F/4.5 ELMAR, (35 MM; 

RR ees -00 
*CONTAX LENS F/2 85 MM UNUSED... 150.00 
*Never Loaded Send For Free List Will Trade 


WELLS-SMITH 


71 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
FORMERLY AT 26 NORTH WELLS 














FOTOSHOP 
CINE FILM 


A Quality 
Product 
ata 
Low Price 


16mm PANCHROMATIC FILM 


MADE _ EXPRESSLY 
FOR US BY ONE OF 98 ay 


THE LEADING FILM 
MANUFACTURERS (Price includes processing.) 


LIMITED nae eerie NOW 


SEMI - ORTHO. $9.18 ay F 


16mm FILM 
(Price includes processing.) 


TWO ROLLS FOR $4.00 
° 
Liberal Allowances on your used 
equipment. Let us quote on your 
needs. 


FOTOSHOP, Inc. 


134 West 32nd Street, Dept. BD, New York City 
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Just before 

. you shoot, 
point a WESTON 
Exposure Meter at 
the scene or sub- 
ject to be photo- 
graphed. The meter instantly measures the 
reflected light, and gives you the correct 
camera settings. Then... 


Set your camera 

as indicated on 
the WESTON Meter, 
and take your picture. 
You'll have correctly 
exposed negatives... 
whether you’re shoot- 
ing indoors or out... 
and no matter what 
kind of camera or film 
is used. On sale at all photo dealers. Litera- 
ture on request. 


WESTON 


Exposure 
Meter 


Po ae 6 6 © © © 6 © ow © oe oe = 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. | 
644 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Send literature on WESTON Exposure Meter. | 
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A FEW BARGAINS 
FROM OUR COMPLETE LIST 














* 

MINIATURE CAMERAS 
*Dolly % and, full V.P. ¥4.5 lens................$14.58 
#Foth Derby % V.P. F3.5 lens..................... 16.95 
*Welti 35mm. Tessar F2.8 lens.. ..-. 39.50 
‘Dolly % V.P. F.2 Xenon lens...... . 45.00 
weSuper Nettel Tessar F2.8 lens..................... 72.50 
35mm. Retina F3.5 lens..............2...00-0:.-02-- 34.50 
GRAPHIC AND GRAFLEX TYPE 
%3%x4% Speed Graphic Tessar F4.5 in com- 

0 8S! SS RE 87.50 

P.C. Speed Graphic Kraus “FA. 5 lens 59.00 

4x5 Speed Se ga Xenar F3.5 lens in com- 

pound shutter................ . 98. 





3h, x4% R.B. "Gratiex F4.5 lens 
4x5 R.B. Graflex F‘4.5 lens........... ia 
P.C. Zeiss Mirroflex Tessar F2.7 lens........ 

P.C. Mentor Reflex Tessar F°4.5 lens............ 49.50 


FILM PACK CAMERAS 


6x9em Kawee F4.5 lens... 21.50 
9xl2cem Zeiss Tessar F'4.5 lens, “new “style 
a 
9xl2em Recomar F4.5 Xenar lens 
6x9em Bee Bee Trioplan F2.9 lens 
%3%x4% Linhof Zenar F3.5 lens.. 


SOLD ON A TEN DAY FREE guar 
MONEY BACK GUARANTE 
Liberal Trade-in Allowances on Used Ee 
SEND FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN NO. 24. 


FOTOSHOP, INC. 


136 West 32nd Street, New York City 
Dept. B.D. 
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Let's Take a Look at LIFE ~ | 





Since Life is in continuous production, it 
has a night and day layout staff. 

Layouts are made in triplicate, printed 
in Chicago, and made to a precision of 
1/32nd of an inch. All type is measured 
to the exact pica precision. All captions 
are written to exact measurement by 
character—that is, letters to the word and 
spaces between the words. The reason for 
this is that the magazine prints so fast in 
Chicago 1,000 miles away, that proofs 
are never seen by the editors in New 
York until pages are already on the 
press. Layouts and copy reaching Chi- 
cago must be so exact that they may be 
sent to the copy and engraving rooms 
without being checked. Life maintains a 
complete proof reading staff in Chicago 
for final checking of layouts and copy, 
but little of this is necessary. 

Approved by Managing Editor Billings 
and Art Director Richmond, the layouts 
are photostated down to a diminutive 
size, and, as the magazine grows, it is 
pinned up on a huge bulletin board in 
Richmond’s office so that they can, at one 
glance, see the pattern of the pages. 

The pictures in Life receive no re- 
touching other than minor spotting. 
When the dummy is approved, it is rushed 
to the printing plant in Chicago, where 
changes are sometimes made at the last 
moment. Although certain deadlines 
must be observed, Life is never actually 
complete until the presses start rolling. 
Every messenger who takes pictures and 
copy from the New York office to a train 
or airplane, is given sufficient money to 
pay his way to Chicago by the fastest 
route in case he misses the mail train or 
the person who is to take the package 
to Chicago. Art, copy, and layouts flow 
steadily from the editorial offices to the 
printing plant. Last minute editorial mat- 
ter is rushed by special messenger to be 
placed aboard the 20th Century Limited 
every afternoon. 

The actual printing of Life is one of the 
biggest problems in the entire process 
of publication. The unprecedented in- 
crease in the magazine’s circulation puts 
a tremendous load on the huge presses of 
R. R. Donnelley and Co., who were forced 
to install additional equipment of special 
design. 

The paper for one issue of Life weighs 











Cheeks. he TAMERA ; 
WIRGEN Miniature Camera 


with an “ 

Lens for only.......... 
History making value! miniature camera with 
the features and a at gs of the most expensive 
models, at less than the price of the Lens and 
Shutter only Top-flight performance under all 
conditions ena lighting — takes outdoor, candid, 
portraits, indoor, sport, etc., shots with amazing 
facility. Produces negatives and prints noted for 
fidelity and brilliance,—excellent for enlargement, 
WIRGEN Miniature has a sturdy, handsome ge rnd 
body, finished with Chromium. Measures 2) hg 
31” over-all. New t direct optical view finder. Built-in 
delayed action - justment to take Saat own picture. PLUS, 





1/100’ seconds, Bulb and Time. 

standard No. 127 film, print ane 1-1/4"x1-5/". 
simple and economical to opera’ aia 

Complete With fitted Ever-ready 

— -..- $14. 95 Leather case....... z de odd 
old under —. safeguard to you—of 

BACK GUARANT f not completely satisfied with 
camera or tert pictures it takes, we will refund your 

money at CAN Send your order now. 


MERA CORNER, Dept. P- P-9 


80 Willoughb St. N.Y. 
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approximately 750,000 pounds. At first 
a coated, or super-calendar, type of paper 
was used. It had a layer of clay and glue 
and was buffed until it became smooth 
and glossy. The problem of drying the 
ink rapidly had to be solved in order to 
run off more than a million copies in a 
short time. It was necessary to produce 
a paper with a harder surface and to use 
a rotary press which could accommodate 
the volume and yet print with absolute 
accuracy. 

After considerable experimentation, the 
paper manufacturer developed a special 
coated stock in rolls instead of sheets. 
A special type of rotary press was built 
which could handle the paper without 
danger of its slipping. This rotary press, 
still in the experimental stage, is closely 
guarded—no photographs of it have ever 
been made. This secret press includes a 
flash-dry ink system, which makes pos- 
sible a saving of twenty-four hours in the 
production of the magazine. After the 
paper has gone under the printing roller 
it passes beneath a flame projected from 
a row of upside-down gas burners. The 
ink is so volatile and the heat is so 
great that the ink burns like brandy on 
a plum pudding. The paper proceeds to 
the cooler roller before the flame has had 
time to scorch it, but the ink has been 
dried and burned into the surface of the 
stock. 

The presses start rolling on Monday 
morning, operating on a twenty-four hour 
schedule and turning out more than 250,- 
000 copies a day. Each day’s run is 
shipped to far points. By Thursday, more 
than a million copies have come from 
the press and been distributed through- 
out the United States. On Friday they 
are in the hands of subscribers and news 
dealers. 

Any accomplishment of gigantic propor- 
tions is possible only through the genius 
of organization. Henry Luce, founder of 
Time, Fortune, and Life possesses such 
genius. With the able assistance of Roy 
Larsen, the second in command, and of 
John Shaw Billings, the managing edi- 
tor, Mr. Luce has brought this third 
member of his journalistic trilogy to phe- 
nomenal heights of success. Due credit 
must also go to Daniel Longwell and 
John Martin, associate editors, and to 
William Hicks, assistant managing edi- 
tor. Mr. Hicks, who is responsible for 
the production on photographs, was for- 
merly in charge of the photographic de- 
partment of the Associated Press. 

Predictions of any nature are fraught 
with peril, but it is entirely fitting at 
this time to wish this husky one-year-old 
“Many Happy Returns Of The Day.” 
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MAKE YOUR CAMERA PAY 


Sell snapshots to the press—full time or 
spare time. 


Sai the 
PHOTO MARKETS 


405-Z Evans Bidg. Washington, D.C. 
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The Myth of Finegrain 


(Continued from page 58) 








are viewed at a distance. These two fac- 
tors neutralize any slight grain that the 
print may have and particular attention 
to finegrain is unwarranted. Even when 
enlargements are made for newspaper or 
magazine publication, a slight graininess 
is not objectionable. 

Pictorially, another aspect can be 
shown. Is grain really objectionable? Do 
we not sometimes use rough papers and 
fake screens to produce a grainy effect? 

The second aspect of the finegrain 
myth concerns the actual technique used 
in developing the negative. Too many 
photographers have the idea, given them 
through page after page of articles mys- 
tically “explaining” various formulas and 
methods, that finegrain development is 
tricky, tedious and complicated, involv- 
ing special exposure in the first place and 
mysterious developing agents in the sec- 
ond. However true this may be to the 
scientist in the laboratory, nothing could 
be farther from the truth for the ordi- 
nary minicamerist. Actual finegrain 
technique can be simple, and easily ac- 
complished, if the right technique is used. 

What is the right technique? The an- 
swer to this question is simpler than the 
popular exponents of finegrain will ad- 
mit. There are four important funda- 
mentals to the answer. 

First, you cannot develop to a finer 


grain than the original film stock will al- © 


low. It cannot be expected, for instance, 
that Eastman’s Super-X, a film made 
primarily for speed, can be developed to 
have as fine a grain as Panatomic, made 
primarily for fineness of grain. This im- 
plies that a finegrain film must be used 
if extreme finegrain is required, which, 
as stated above, is seldom. 

Second, temperature and handling fac- 
tors are as important as the actual de- 
veloping agent used. A simple, universal 
developer will produce as good results 
when handled properly as the special de- 
veloper improperly handled. Handling 
concerns keeping the developer, water, 
fixer, and wash water at the same tem- 
perature (specified with the developer); 
keeping the film in the solutions no 
longer than absolutely necessary, and 
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drying at approximately the same tem- 
perature as the processing solutions. 
This last fact cannot be stressed too 
much. Slow drying is not harmful, ex- 
cept that it does provide a longer oppor- 
tunity for dust to settle on the film, but 
quick drying (in warm air) produces an 
effect in the gelatine which may neutral- 
ize all the former care taken in develop- 
ment. With all temperatures the same, 
you have only one to remember! 

Third, finegrain development is not as 
important as cleanliness. Solutions should 
be free from particles, and the dark- 
room, enlarger, paper, film, and all other 
photographic materials should be kept 
free from dust. This is not unique to 
minicamera work: dust and dirt are 
ruinous in every branch of photography. 

Fourth, tricky, complicated developers 
are required only by the scientist. To be 
sure, ordinary developers are unsuited 
to the miniature film, but at least two de- 
velopers, Eastman D-76, and Defender 
Rubinol Fine Grain No. 3, are simple to 
prepare (the D-76 may be purchased 
ready to dissolve in water without pre- 
liminary weighing), and are inexpensive. 
For those interested, the formulas are 
given below. Finegrain development of 
paper is absurd; enlarging paper, even 
when developed with the harshest devel- 
oper, has as fine a grain as is needed. 

To summarize, then, finegrain as pop- 
ularly understood (misunderstood) is a 
myth. Simple, inexpensive development 
processes, properly handled, produce a 
grain fine enough for all ordinary work. 


EASTMAN D-76 
Finegrain Borax Developer 


>) | a ee es 2.0 grams 
Sodium sulfite (anhydrous) . ..100.0 grams 
Hydroquinone ............... 5.0 grams 
MOONS iido:bc sds ede trie Pespweee 2.0 grams 
Wetter te GD 6kccciscctrees 1.0 liter 


Develop 9-12 minutes at 20° C. (10-25 
minutes in tank.) Dissolve metol with 
one-quarter of the sulfite and add hydro- 
quinone. Dissolve remainder of the sul- 
fite and the borax. Mix and dilute up to 
required volume of water. 

DEFENDER 
Rubinol Finegrain No. 3 
SI soi 64st bbecates 5.0 grams 
Sodium sulfite (anhydrous) ...100.0 grams 
Water to make .............. 1.0 liter 

Develop 18-20 minutes at 20° C. 

70° F. 
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outstanding merit, with the 
precision and accuracy of the 
: finest cameras, at a price within the reach of 
all photography enthusiasts. Produces nega- 
tives and prints that are noted for their abso- 
lute fidelity and brilliance. No expert knowl- 





% 4 INDOORS! edge required. 


Riedy polished ACHROMATIC lens. Iris diaphragm 
F:16. Shutter 1/25 second. Patented focusing mount 
44 sharp close-up portraits. Telescopic glass eye-level 
Instantaneous and time ex- 
'’ posure. Finger and cable release. ‘Takes 16 indoor or 
sutdoe pictures with vivid, lifelike distinctness. Uses 

0. film. 


« 








It is the most compact, durable, and attractive camera 
FREE! Handy camera lens cleaner with 
all orders sent in at once 


ever made—anywhere—at any price! You can’t believe 
how good it is till you’ve seen and tried it! Start now 





SEND NO MONEY! Just your name and address. On delivery 
pay only $3.98 plus postage. (We pay postage if money ac- 
ompanies order). Use 1 week. If 2% 

delightfully. 
Now! we wil 






ca 
satisfied with your pictures, return cam 
1 refund your money immediately! ‘Send. » A it 





GENERAL CAMERA CO. Dept. 


to have all the fun keeping an imperishable, living record 
of all the people you love—bright doings of children— 
your hobbies and interests. Make money selling pictures 
to newspapers and magazines, 


1! Park Place, New York. 





























In spite of the acute 
shortage of all high 


grade cameras 


we 


are pleased to offer 
the cameras listed 
below at these real 
low prices. All cam- 
eras are in excellent 
eondition and sold 


on our regular 


days trial basis. 


vow 
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SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE. 


35 mm. Dollina F2.8 Tessar 














MN on te ad $ 55.00 
35 mm. Welti, F2 Xenon 
EES TORT le ete 55.00 
35 mm. Leica G. F2 Summar 
NID Sibi Sisarcaceeeccse 145.00 
35 mm. Contax II F2.8 Tes- 
GP CIID borin rpigccisencctkenie tae 150.00 
35 mm. Contax III F2 Son- 
nar case 200.00 
385 mm, Contax III Fil. 5 
BOWMORE CRO: oc. snsccciccccassccs 265.00 
4 x 4 cm. Rolleiflex F3.5 
case 49.50 
38 x 4 cm. Baldi F3.5 Trio- 
WIRE COMMIT cscs ccccsccssccsocsses 29.50 
3 x 4 cm. Baldi F2.9 Trio- 
DIA COBINE esecesiovione cites 34.50 
3 x 4 cm. Ihagee F2 Xenon 
SIE secchesceditince Soukaoe 50.00 
38 x 4 cm. Pupille F2 Xenon 
Compur ‘ 50.00 
Bantam Special F2 Ektar 
IS fos escent, oiicas 70.00 
4% x 6 cm. Perle F4.5 len; 
eats 22.50 
4 x 6 cm. Baldax F2.9 Trio- 
a ee 35.00 
4% x 6 cm. Exakta F3.5 Ex- 
RE ae CE EIS 62.50 
4% x 6 cm. Exakta F3.5 
eR Ee ee 75.00 
6 x 6 em. Brilliant F7.7........ 7.50 
6 x 6 em. Brilliant F4.5 
"i Oe et 24.50 
24%x 8y% ae Makina 
vencene St ae AES 150.00 
2u%x BY Mekina incl wide 
angle & telephoto ............ 200.00 
24% x 3% Wirgin w.,. F6.3 
htt et ete BER Pe 9.95 
24x 3Y% Wirgin w. F38 
Se LRRIEER 2 DRI SABER 29.50 
2% x 38% Voigtlander F4.5 
OUI ivccstsescich ection ice 25.00 
6%x9 em. Venus Carl] 
Zeiss F4.5 compur .............. 42.50 
9 x 12 cm. Balda Carl Zeiss 
F4.5 COMPpuUr ..........cccc00c000000 42.50 
9 x 12 em. Bergheil Heliar 
DED DOD, ccciceccedecosecsephosease 55.00 
9 x 12 cm. Ideal B Carl 
Zeiss F4.5 compur .............. 65.00 
9 x 12 cm. Miroflex Carl 
 '§ , eee eee 75.00 
a4, x 44% Popular Pressman 
EGE Oe 22.56 
4 4 5 5 Graflex Series B F4.5.. 39.50 


Many other values 
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ABE COHEN’S 
EXCHANGE, Ine. 


“The House 


Values” 


of Photographic 


120 FULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK 
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COMMERCIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Whe 


HALOID INDUSTRO 





With haasisadia 


Photo comrsasy of Stadler Photographing Co, 
The Stadler Photographing Company of Chicago, 
noted for excellent photography, endorses Haloid 
Industro for fine performance. Read what Mr. 
Stadler writes about Haloid quality and service: 

“‘We have been using ‘Haloid’ paper in our business 
for over thirty years and I wish to compliment you on 
the uniform quality of your product and the prompt and 
courteous service you render.”” 

Haloid Industro lends brilliancy, originality of 
finish and getuine warmth to commercial prints. 
It gives portrait beauty, uniform tone and uniform- 
ity in grades. Although Haloid Industro is one of 
the best contact papers, prints made on it cost no 
more. Reason enough why smart commercial 
photographers standardize on Haloid Papers. 

The Haloid Company, established in 1906, 
manufactures photographic papers including 
Haloid Industro, Haloid Projecto, Haloid Press 


Bromide, Haloid Outline Special, and many others | 
—also Rectigraph Photo-Copying Machines, | 


Haloid Record and Rectigraph Photo Copy Papers. 


The HALOID COMPANY 
105 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Sensitizers of Photographic Papers for 31 Years 


TO COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 


One gross of Haloid 
ale $a? size 8 x 10, 
only $3.75 (regular] 

lists at $6. Avail 
able in Grade G 
(white) or Grade P 
(buff). Write, Today, 
on your business let- 
terhead enclosing 
check or money order. 














SPECIAL 
OFFER 
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At College With a Camera 


(Continued from page 59) | 











to the organization’s national magazine. 
Members will like photographic records 
of dress events held by their group, but 
the photographer that attempts to supply 
this want should be able to work fast 
and expeditiously with his equipment. 
Just as other students have part time 
jobs ranging from baby tending to grave 
digging, the undergraduate lens man 
might find a paying post on some small 
local paper that needs a part-time pho- 
tographer who can also do reporting. 
The university dailies use campus pic- 
| tures, but pay usually consists of mate- 
| rials and credit lines. On the other hand, 
advertisers in undergraduate papers 





; | often are allowed to insert publicity pic- 
|| tures, and as we have said before pub- 
. | licity pictures pay the taker well. 


Check around the various departments 
'and let the academic heads know you 
and your abilities. It may be that the 
biology department would like to have 
some slides made; the psychology de- 
partment might use a series of pictures 
in an experiment in child psychology; 
and the English department or library 
often desires copies of a rare manu- 
script. 

It may be that the university or col- 
lege has a publicity department, and 
here again is a chance to use promo- 
tional ideas to advantage. State Uni- 
versities often send out illustrated bul- 


ducted in the public good. Then too, 
the alumni magazine is well filled with 
pictures of doings around the campus 
and of reunions among the old grads. 
When you acquire a reputation as the 
university official photographer or other- 
wise, there will be many requests for 
portraits to be sent to the sweetheart 
left waiting in the old home town. 





letins to the press on experiments con- 
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PHOTO CHEMICALS 


QUALITY PRODUCTS— 
MODERATELY PRICED 
—READY FOR USE 

Acid Fixer 

Acid Short Sto 

Ferrotype Polish 

Film Cement 

Film Cleaner 

Film Humidifier 

Fine Grain Developer 

Negative Developer 

M. Q. Developer Tubes 

Paper Developer 

Rapid Desensitizer 

Rapid Negative Dryer 
Recommended and sold by Photo 
Supply Dealers throughout the 
world. 
Descriptive booklet free on re- 
quest. 

Photo Chemicals, Inc. 


24 East 2!st Street 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Identification pictures are often needed 
on applications for employment, athletic 
season books, and on blanks for admis- 
sion to the graduate school. 

Most commercial photographers in a 
college town will hurriedly broadside 
the campus and its buildings, not taking 
sufficient time to secure artistic studies. 
Fer the students with a sense of com- 
position, tone and detail there is an al- 
most unlimited field in a vibrant col- 
lege atmosphere. If your pictures are 
good enough, many stores will be glad 
to show and sell them. Finally, don’t 
forget that people write postcards and 
that calendars are illustrated. 

No matter whether you and your 
camera are financially successful during 
the four years of higher learning, there 
will be dividends in valuable experience 
and in the pleasures of a good hobby. 
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(Continued from page 28) 





ratio of the distance of the lens from the 
film to the diameter of the lens opening, 
and when the object is close to the camera 
it is necessary to increase the bellows 
extension in order to have the object in 
sharp focus. This increase in lens-to- 
film distance rapidly alters the ratio or 
true lens speed. For example, when the 
camera is placed close enough so that the 
object is full size on the film, the distance 
from the lens to the film must be twice 
that required at infinity. This means that 
if a lens is set at the f 8 opening for taking 
photographs of natural size, it would 
actually be working at f 16, and an ex- 
posure four times as long would be re- 
quired. 

“On exposure meters the f values are 
not affected by the distance from the ob- 
ject. 

“For nearer distances than, say 10 times 
the focal length, the true relative aperture 
—namely the exposure time—must be 
computed. Multiply the exposure time 
by the factor indicated in the table.” 


Multiply 2" 3” 4” 5” 6” 
Time by Lens Lens Lens’ Lens’ Lens 
cver over over over over 

1x 20” 30” 40” 50” 60” 

1.5x 16” 24” 32” 40” 48” 

2x 12” 18” 24” 30” 36” 

3x 8” 12” 16” 20” 24” 

4x 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 


“Every type and make of film has a 
different speed. This diversity of emul- 
sion speed rating causes much confusion. 
The speed relation between specific films 
is suitably expressed by the numerical 
steps in any one of the American or 
European customary speed indications. 
However European classification starts 
the steps at a higher floor level so that a 
particular film may be rated 20 degrees 
Scheiner in the United States but 26 
degrees Scheiner in Europe. 

“Exposure meter distributors have pub- 
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lished speed tables for their specific 
meters, listing current films and plates 
by neutral speed numbers which are at 
the same time relative speed classifica- 
tions. These speed numbers apply to the 
same film and exposure meter all over the 
world regardless of any local rating. 
“The most commonly used film ratings 
in American use are Scheiner Degrees, 
Hurter & Driffield (H & D) speed num- 
bers, and Weston Meter ratings. Natural- 
ly emulsions are altered by the manu- 
facturers from time to time and published 
speed tables are subject to revisions. 
TABLES Lo ean OF SPEED RATINGS 


AS USE U. S. ARE PRESENTED AS 
A GENERAL GUIDE. 








?hoto- 
“Ne Scheiner Din Weston Relative 
oO. — No. H.&D. Exposure 
1/10 0.75 35 32 
9 9 2/10 1 45 27 
10 10 3/10 1.3 56 21 
11 11 4/10 1.5 72 16 
12 12 5/10 2 91 13 
13 13 6/10 2.5 117 11 
14 14 7/10 3 150 8 
15 15 8/10 4 190 7 
16 16 9/10 5 240 5 
17 17 10/10 6 308 4 
18 18 11/10 8 390 3-1/3 
19 19 12/10 10 500 2-2/3 
20 20 13/10 = 12 636 2 
21 21 14/10 16 800 1-2/3 
22 22 15/10 20 1050 1-1/3 
23 23 16/10 24 1300 1 
24 24 17/10 32 1700 4/5 
25 25 18/10 40 2100 2/3 
26 26 19/10 50 2700 1/2 
27 27 20/10 64 3500 2/5 
28 28 21/10 = =— 440 1/3 
29 29 22/10 — 5600 1/4 
30 30 23/10 —_ 7200 1/5 





“The regular or par-speed film tempo 
is expressed, to daylight, by 17 degrees 
Scheiner. As each additional three de- 
grees Scheiner symbolize an emulsion of 
twice the speed, the means are given to 
classify all emulsions by relative Scheiner 
ratings of sufficient practical value. 

“For example: Verichrome and Ple- 
nachrome films, since they are twice as 
fast as regular par-speed film, are rated 
to daylight at 20 degrees Scheiner. Super 
Sensitive Panchromatic film is practically 
twice as fast as Verichrome to daylight, 
and is therefore rated at 23 degrees. 

“All films are more sensitive to some 
types of light than to others. Be sure to 
familiarize yourself with the speed ratings 
of the film you are using under different 
light conditions.” [A table of comparative 
film speeds titled, Facts About Film, ap- 
peared in the July issue of PopuLar 
PHOTOGRAPHY. | 

“Various systems of rating cannot be 
strictly compared because they are based 
on different premises. However inter- 
national photographic science has come 
to quite a practical alignment. H. & D. 
numbers are more or less expressive of 
relative speed, and a number twice as 
large indicates twice the speed. For in- 
stance, a film of 20 degrees Scheiner may 
be rated 636 H. & D. A film of half the 
speed, therefore 17 degrees Scheiner, will 
line up with 308 H. & D., which is ap- 
proximately half the H. & D. number. 

“There are three ways to take care of 








Exposure Compensating Fine Grain Developer 
No loss of emulsion speed—maximum de- 
tail in shadows. Free of fog. 
32 oz. bottle $1.10 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
111 W, 64th St., N.Y. 
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filter factors in exposure meters: 1—To 
multiply the exposure time by the filter 
factor; 2—To increase the lens aperture, 
whereby each full stop number will com- 
pensate for a two time filter; correspond- 
ingly, 2 stops for a four time filter, etc; 
3—To apply a lower speed number rating 
(deducting three Scheiner units will take 
care of a two time filter, and deducting 6 
units compensates for a 4 time filter, etc.) 

“Example: Using a film with a Scheiner 
rating of 20 to daylight, without filter. 
The following example will indicate how 
this operates: Required Exposure Time 
1/100 at Stop f 16. 


Increased Or Or 
Filter Factor — Larger Lens Reduced 
Aperture Scheiner 
Without 
Filter 1/100 f16 20 
114x 1/70 Between 
16 & 11 184, 
2x 1/50 fil 17 
3x 1 /33* Between 
11 &8 15, 
4x 1/25 {8 14 
Between 
6x 1/17 8 & 5.6 121, 
8x 1/12 {5.6 11 


*If any calculated Exposure Time is not avail- 
able on shutter, use the next slower time setting. 
For instance, instead of 1/33, use available 1/25. 


“Using supplementary lenses changes 
the actual value of the f markings on the 
camera lens. Telephoto attachments (Dis- 
tars) increase the equivalent focal length 
and require longer exposures. Wide- 
angle attachments (Proxars) decrease the 
focal length and make exposure shorter. 

“Apply the diaphragm opening as on 
the exposure meter, but multiply the time 
by the exposure factor supplied by the 
manufacturer of the auxiliary lens or 
previously established factor. 

“I have tried since 1906 to make ex- 
posure fool-proof,” Mr. Bing stated in 
conclusion. “I think I have succeeded to 
some degree since the five million camera 
owners in this country are definitely im- 
proving in their picture technique. They 
are beginning to strive for and acquire 
real quality. And in this improvement the 
exposure meter has played a large part.” 
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Now a Big 
Value for 





THE NEW WIRGIN 


“MIDGET MARVEL” 





Equipped with F.4.5 Anastigmat 
Lens in focusing mount fitted in 
a Vario Shutter, with speeds of 
1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 seconds, bulb 
and ‘time. Takes all standard 35 


—_ film and makes pictures 1x1!/2 y qu 
SCO. PEROD CUI iscncerevscarsccvcovesetrccesse 
(With Compur Shutter as shown above, $30.00) 


J cats now for our new FREE 
catalog describing the above 


ERE FI camera and our other Cameras 
@ and Photographic Accessories. 


MARKS & FULLER, INC. 


In the Heart of the Photographic Industry Since 1860 
DEPT. PP-13 ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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$50 


FIRST PRIZE 











Skiing at Mt. Rainier, Lake Tipsoo, June 6, 
1937. Miss Florence Titus of Seattle. 


Graflex back Speed Graphic camera with 
Kalart Synchronized Range Finder, C. 
Zeiss Tessar, F':4.5—13% c/m in Compur 
shutter, Kalart Speed Flash Synchronizer. 
E. K. Panchro Press Film, Lens Stop F':8, 
Wratten G Filter. Object to camera about 
10 feet, One No. 20 General Electric Photo- 
flash Lamp in case at the camera. Speed: 
1/100 sec. Camera held in hand, no tripod. 


Win aCash Prize for Your 
Synchro-Sunlight Picture 


We will pay $50 first prize, $25 
second prize, and offer five addi- 

tional prizes of $5 each for the best 
Synchro-Sunlight pictures submit- 
ted on or before October 1, 1937. 
Amateur and professional prints 
given the same consideration. En- 
ter as many prints as you wish, 
being sure your name and address 
and exposure data (make of cam- 
era, lens, shutter, bulbs or lights, 
shutter speed, filter, diaphragm 
opening, time of day) appears on 
the back of each. Sufficient return 
postage must accompany all en- 


tries. Every effort will be made 
to assure safe return of prints sub- 
mitted, but we cannot be respon- 


sible for loss or damage. 


Write for illustrated folder “Syn- 
chro-Sunlight Photography” telling 
how to capture a new array of Syn- 
chro-Sunlight: effects with your cam- 
era and Speed Flash. 


The Kalart Speed Flash 


Photographers all over the country 
are enthusiastic in their praise of the 
Kalart Speed Flash. Synchro-Sunlight 
pictures are easy when a Kalart Speed 
Flash is used with your camera. No 
power lines—no bulky equipment. Ex- 
cellent action shots under any light 
conditions. Adapted to practically all 
cameras, including Leica and Contax. 
Price, $11.25. 


Speed Flash 
at your deal- 
ers and ask 
for a trial 
with your 
own camera. 





| THE 
KALART COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Contest Editor 


56 Warren Street New York City 
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on” MOVIE CAMERA! 


For the first time, you can buy any 
nationaliy- known movie camera 
on terms as low as 10c aday! Do 
business with the largest firm deal- 
ing exclusively in movie equipment. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue 
giving complete 
details. Modern 
Camera Ex- 
change (Dept. 
58)1270-6th Ave. 
(Radio City) 
NewYork.N.Y. 


ISELL Your PHoTos L 


Free lance, amateur, and professional cameramen to 
submit feature photos for syndication. Wide market 
for camera-journalists. Press credentials, badges, 
auto cards will be issued to select group of repre- 
sentatives of highest standards. Write for com- 
plete information. 
The Associated Photofeature Syndicate 
48 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 


[$3.69 CANDID CAMERA 


—with leather case—postpaid. 





EASTMAN 
KEYSTONE 
UNIVEX 

















The Hobby Man says, ‘‘Win photo prizes 
with this candid camera worth many 
times more money!’’ Send for this 
sensational miniature now while the 
Di ae — introductory offer is open. Cam- 
era is of molded construction, scienti- 
fically designed with meniscus — 
snapshot and bulb actions A. fin 

camera_ which makes 8 pictures 114x2 Va" on No. 127 


film. wey 
Write if if "inte: terested in other equipment, 















THE HOBBY MAN, Jefferson, lowa 
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Send Your Photos Right 


(Continued from page 52) 








TOGRAPHY should be accompanied by a 
brief statement telling how the picture 
was made and technical data—camera 
used, lens, film, stop, speed, etc.—Editor. ] 

As to the third class return postage—if 
he rejects it, the chances are ten to one 
he’ll enclose a printed rejection slip, and 
there is no use of your paying first class 
postage for this matter, so it is adequate 
to enclose postage at the third class rate. 
If the editor wants to say anything per- 
sonal to you he will be willing to spend 
the difference to get the information to 
you. Of course if you are sending a 
manuscript along with your photos, first 
class return postage is essential. 

Now a photograph, return envelope, 
letter, cardboard and stamps make rather 
a jumble in an envelope, and it would be 
the worst possible form to clip them to- 
gether with a paperclip, for said clip is 
ruinous to a photograph. A rubber band 
can be used to hold them together, but a 
folder is much to be preferred. A regular 
folder used to file correspondence is ideal. 
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608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: 9-37 


Enclosed is $2.50 (Foreign, $3.50). Please en- 
ter my subscription for one year, starting with 
the October issue. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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A kraftex finish is better than a manila, 
and a heavy weight is superior to a me- 
dium as it gives added protection to the 
photo. In order to make your folder 
stand out, you should have a label on 
the front like the following: 


PHOTOGRAPH(S) BY (or FROM) 
William Henry 
4444 J St. 
Washington, ‘D.C. 

I prefer the white label on the kraftex 
folder because typing or printing doesn’t 
show up well on the brown color. 

You can place your stamps on the re- 
turn envelope if you like, but I prefer to 
enclose them in a 2% x 4% envelope. 
You will find that certain companies 
never use your return envelope, but al- 
ways their own, and to these you can 
omit the return envelope and include 
only the small envelope with the stamps. 
These can be printed or typewritten as 
follows: 

STAMPS 
RETURN POSTAGE—FIRST CLASS 
William Henry 
4444 J St. 
Washington, D.C. 

The envelopes, small and large, the 
larger folded once through the center, 
the letter and the photograph go in the 
folder. A thin rubberband holds the 
folder to the cardboard, and the photo- 
graph is ready to go in the envelope to 
be sent out. The outer envelope should 
be plainly labeled. PHOTOGRAPHS— 
DO NOT BEND, and should bear your 
return address. 

If you can have these prerequisites 
printed, by all means do so, otherwise 
make the forms out neatly on the type- 
writer or with hand lettering. If you 
can afford printing, before you buy a 
stock of paper or envelopes, investigate 
the prices. A printer can frequently fur- 
nish the printing and material for only 
a little more than the material would cost 
you, due to his buying in quantity. 

If you haven’t the money to spend for 
better equipment to start, by all means 
stint on quantity, but not on quality. 
Buy a few sturdy envelopes, a little cor- 
rugated paper, and a few labels, and type 
in the necessary data, but don’t send out 
unprotected prints. Considering the orig- 
inal outlay for darkroom, cameras, film, 
the dispatching cost does not seem so 
large. But don’t expect to take a photo- 
graph, even a good one, clip it to the 
bottom of an old shoe box, throw in a 
couple of loose stamps and scrawl out 
an address and expect the dollars to come 
rolling in from it. Take time to do the 
job right, and be assured that your work 
will at least get attention. whether it de- 
serves it or not. 

Thus the actual cost of materials for 
photographs sent out is slightly less than 
1042 cents per photograph, assuming that 
each picture is sent separately. Of course 
when several pictures are sent together, 
it cuts down the cost materially. When 
one photograph is sent in this equipment, 
first class mail, the postage is about 12 
cents for the weight envelopes, folders, 
and backing that I use. Two photographs 
go as cheaply as one, three to five cost 
fifteen cents, six to eight cost eighteen 
cents. 

The wrapping is less than the postage. 
Surely you can afford that. 
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Glossary 
(Continued from page 48) 











BINOCULARS. Optical instruments, for 
increasing the image size of distant ob- 
jects, which are supplied with two eye- 
pieces or viewing lenses. Field glasses 
and opera glasses are examples of this 


type. 

BINOCULAR VIEWER. A two-lens en- 
larging and coordinating instrument for 
viewing photographs taken with a bin- 
ocular or stereoscopic camera. 

BINOGRAPHS. Photographs taken with 
a binocular camera which have an ap- 
parently greater depth than single pho- 
tographs taken with a single lens. (See 
“Binocular Camera.’’) 

BIOSCOPE. An early motion picture sys- 


tem. ms 

BITUMEN. A black solid substance 
found in asphalt and produced by the 
slow oxidation of petroleum. It resists 
most acids and alkalis and is therefore 
used as a protective coating for metal 
surfaces in engraving and other photo- 
graphic processes. 

BITUMEN-PROCESS. See ASPHALT 
PROCESS. 

BISMUTH. A soft elementary metal used 
principally as an alloy for other metals 
to which it gives the property of ex- 
ma when the melted metal solidi- 

es. 

BLACK. The absence of light, or a sub- 
stance that reflects no light from its 
surface. 

BLACK GLASS. Deep black glass with 
highly polished surfaces is used as a 
reflector in photographing clouds and 
also as a means of polarizing light. 

BLACK LIGHT. A common expression 
for invisible rays of light such as the 
ultra-violet or infra-red rays. 

BLACK RAY (BEAM). A path or line 
having sharply defined. boundaries with- 
in which there is no visible light. . 

BLEACH. The first step in the intensifi- 
cation of a negative is to bleach the 
negative until it appears white when 
viewed from the back of the film or 
plate. After bleaching, the negative is 
re-developed. It is also necessary to 
bleach bromide prints before toning or 
developing it into sepia and white 
prints. 

BLEACHERS. A number of bleaching 
agents are employed in intensifying 
plates and films and in obtaining sepia 
bromide prints. Mercuric chloride, lead 
nitrate, potassium ferri-cyanide, potas- 
sium bichromate, etc. 

BLISTERS. Small bubbles formed under 
the emulsion due to the detachment of 
the emulsion from the paper or film. 

BLOCKING OUT. Painting over the por- 
tions of a negative with opaque paint 
(usually an uninteresting background) 
so that the portions so covered will not 
print. The backgrounds of machinery 
photographs are usually blocked out to 
eliminate uninteresting and distracting 


detail. 

BLOCKED UP. Highlights in a photo- 
graph that are so over-exposed that no 
definition or detail is to be seen are 
said to be “blocked up.” 

BLOTTERS. Lintless blotters are used 
for absorbing the moisture from and 
for drying prints after the final wash- 


ing. 

BLOTTER BOOKS. Convenient drying 
method for prints consisting of a book 
with leaves of blotting paper. The 
prints are placed between the leaves 
and are weighted down to avoid curling. 

BLUE-PRINTS. A printing process giv- 
ing blue and white tones. Potassium 
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ferricyanide is reduced by the action of 
light to the’ferrous state, Prussian blue 
being ge ee cn Used for the reproduc- 
tion of drawings, the prints are nega- 
tives with -white lines on a blue ground. 

BLURRED NEGATIVES. Any negative 
showing indistinct outlines of the image 
or double outlines is “blurred.” This 
may be ‘due to: (1) A poor lens, (2) 
Camera out of focus, (3) Holding the 
camera in the hands with a shutter 
speed of less than 1/25 second, (4) Ob- 
ject moving too rapidly for the shutter 
speed, and (5) Under exposure or under 
development. 

BLURRED PRINTS. The loss of sharp 
detail and confused outlines on the 
print (when the negative is good) may 
be due to: (1) Imperfect contact be- 
tween the paper and negative, (2) The 
paper may be against the glass or cel- 
luloid back of the negative instead of 
against the emulsion, (3) Loose paper 
will slip over negative, (4) The lamp- 
house or holder of the enlarger may 
vibrate during the exposure, and (5) 
The enlarger lens may be out of focus. 

BOILING POINT. Pure water boils at 
212°F. at sea-level but boils at a much 
lower temperature at high altitudes. 
Dissolving solids in the water or plac- 
ing the water under pressure, raises the 
boiling temperature. 

BORATES. Salts of certain bases formed 
by boric acid. 

BORAX. A white crystalline salt known 
as sodium Borate (or Biborate). It is 
used in toners and as an important ele- 
ment in fine grain developers. It acts 
as a restrainer with pyro developers 
and as an accelerator with hydroqui- 


none. 

BORATE DEVELOPERS. Fine grain de- 
velopers for films and plates that con- 
tain borax. 

BOX CAMERA. A fixed focus low-priced 
camera having a simple box form body. 
It has a limited range of usefulness as 
it is usually provided with a single 
shutter speed and a fixed aperture. 

BROMIDE OF SILVER. 

' BROMIDE. 

BROMIDE OF POTASH. See POTAS- 
SIUM BROMIDE. 

BROMIDE PAPER. A _ very sensitive 
paper coated with an emulsion of silver 
bromide in gelatine, and sometimes with 
additions of other silver salts. Usually 
employed for enlargements or projec- 
tion printing but can also be used as a 
contact paper. 

BROMIDE (POTASSIUM). A salt formed 
by the combination of bromine with 
potassium and used as a restrainer in 
the development of negatives. It is 
particularly adapted for retarding the 
development of overexposed negatives. 

BROMINE. A liquid element, producing 
heavy brown fumes at ordinary temper- 
atures, giving off a suffocating odor. It 
combines .with other elements to form 
the bromides. 


See SILVER 
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A whole shop full of tools in 
one. Grinds, polishes, routs, 
drills, cuts, carves, sands, 
saws, sharpens, engraves, 
Uses 200 different acces- 
sories. For home, shop or 
take to job. Plugs in any 
light socket AC or DC 110 


v. 13,000 r. p. m. For 
Get A 


setter ote 
at Hardware, Dept.Stores, 






Tool Dealers or order on 

10Day Money-B : New gaarremas 

, es at ny up postpal i “PI Trees books 
ccessories . 8 “ 

Model $18.80, with6Ac- 2 {rer wart r crete? endunusual 


jects , stamps or coin. 
Chicage Wheel & Mf. Co., 1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. AY, Chicage 








Introducing the New 


“COMPANION” 
_TWIN-LENS CAMERA 


A compact reflex-view- 
ing miniature’ with 
really matched lenses. 
What you see in the 
hood you get on the 
film ... Makes 12 pic- 
tures, 2% x 2% on 8- 
exposure No. 120 film. 
Carrying size, 51%” 
high, 3%” wide, 4” 
through. Folding mag- 
nifier built into focus- 
ing hood. Automatic 
film winding stop. Ex- 
posure counter. Lenses: 
paired 75° mm. f.2.9 
Meyer Trioplans, focusing simultaneously, 
equipped with delayed-action Compur 
shutterspeeds to 1/250 second. 





MEDO _. 


PHOTO SUPPLY CORP. 
15 West 47th St., New York 
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Hundreds of Guaranteed 
Bargains in New and 
Used Cameras. 















































































































Money Back Guarantee after 10-day Trial 
85 mm, Leica A with Elmar -f:3.5 





lens $ 39.50 
35 mm. Leica D with Elmar f:3.5 
lens 85.00 





Very fine buy. ; 
85 mm. Leica G. with Sonnar f:2 


lens and Case, NeCW..............ccccee--- 165.00 
85 mm. Contax I with Tessar f :3.5 
and case—used 95.00 





85 mm. Contax I slightly used 2.8 
Tessar and case 


85 mm. Contax I with Sonnar 
f:1.5 Speed lens with case, new.. 239.00 


385 mm. Contax III with Tessar,2.8 
a. es. Oe 200.00 


85 mm. Contax III with Sonnar 
1.5 lens and case 


85 mm. Super Nettar Tessar 2.8 


110.00 








275.00 











lens and case—a real buy............ 85.00 
85 mm. Welti with Tessar 2.8 lens 

in Comp., new 48.50 
385 mm. Midget Marvel with’ 4.5 

lens, new 21.50 
85 mm. Ansco Memo with 6.3 lens 

takes 50 pictures 6.95 
85 mm. Argus with 4.5 lens............ 10.00 


85 mm. Super Dolly with Tessar 

2.8 built in range finder and 

rapid compur shutter, new.......... 65.00 
Foth with 3.5 lens, 4% V. P. 16 

needle sharp picture, good buy.. 16.50 
Foth with 2.5 lens, 4% V. P. 16 pic- 

ture on 127 roll, very good.......... 24.00 
Pilot 6 with 3.5 lens in focal plane 

shutter 24.95 
Zeiss Nettar f£:3.5 lens in Compur, 

new 48.50 
9x12 Zeiss Maximar B Tessar f:4:5 

in compur 3 P H and f:PA, ex- 

cellent buy 45.00 
Welti Perle with 4.5 lens in com- , 

pur, takes 16 needle sharp pic- 

ture on 120 roll, NOW...-.opicnSfereoone 27.50 
Ebner with Gérlitz f:4.5 lens in 

compur, takes 16 pictures on $.30 

film, like new 25.00 
Certex takes 8 full 120 or 16 split f 

pictures with f:4.5 lens, new, 




















special 17.50 
Super Foth with built in range 

finder and 3.5 lens, NOW...--.--eeoeee 37.50 
4x4 Rolleiflex with Tessar 3.4@lens, 

a real buy 52.50 
6x6 Rolleicord with Triotar 3.8 

lens like new with case................ 47.50 
Voightlander brilliant 7.7 lens........ 7.50 


Goldie with 2.9 lens in compur, 
takes 16 half V. P. picture, new 


ey CUCU Se 35.00 
Exacta Thagee with Meyer Gérlitz 
8.5 lens and case like new.......... 85.00 


2144x3Y% R. B. Graflex with Kodak 
£:4.5 lens and case, excellent buy 
with Roll film holder.................... 65.00 


Perkeo with 4.5 lens in pronto 
shutter, takes 1614 picture, only 14.00 


I. R. S. DeVry 35 mm. 40 shot 








camera 4.95 
Argus slightly used .....................-.. 9.50 
Goldie with Zecar 4.5 lens in 

Vario shutter 14.50 
Weston Meter Mod. 650—used ....... 15.95 
Zeiss Picolette with F6.5 lens, 

vest pocket ...... 12.50 





Zeiss Cocarette with Tessar F4.5 
in delayed Compur shutter—like 
new, 116 size 29.50 





Send for our 


BARGAIN 
WoLkK 


S$cooP, 
CAMERA Company crammed full of 
cHicaco 4 ast 
smashing values 
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Theatre-Quality 
Reproduction 





























You'll be amazed at the difference it 
makes when your 16 mm. pictures are 
shown thru an Ampro Precision Pro- 
jector. Ampro offers you clear, brilliant 
illumination equal in quality to pro- 
fessional theatre machines—quiet smooth 
operation—centrallized convenient con- 
trols—and numerous special and ex- 
clusive features. 


That’s why Ampro Projectors are to- 
day the standard of quality in thousands 
of schools, universities, industries and 
homes all over the world. Ask any 16 
mm. “fan” or projector dealer about 
Ampro. The answer will always be— 
Ampro is the acknowledged ‘‘tops’’ in 
pone vl | 





Models that can be converted to 
sound-on-film also available. Send cou- 
pon below today for free circular giving 
full details. 


Also AMPRO sound-on-film 


Ampro sound-on- 
film projectors have 
brought actual new 
standards of tone 
quality, illumina- 
tion, simplicity of 
operation to the 
field of the 16 mm. 
Sound-on-film. There 
are numerous fea- 
tures of design and 
construction that 
explain this. Get 
the full story of 
Ampro-sound before 
making any deci- 
sion. 


Write for CIRCULAR 


giving illustrations, prices, full description of 
mpro Projectors in which you are interested. 











The 


=o §RQ«D' == 


| 
CORPORMTION ! 
i 





2839-5! NORTH WESTERN AVENUE 


Ampro Corp., 2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Bl Please send me FREE circular on P.P.-0-37 


§ © Ampro Silent Projectors. 
O Ampro Convertible Models. 
i © Ampro Sound-on-film Projectors. 
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Color Film 


(Continued from page 14) 
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and the background may be absolutely 
identical, and yet the mere contrast of 


color will differentiate the two just as. 


much as the tremendous difference in 
light intensity of the black shadow and 
the white highlight did in the black-and- 
white picture. This simple comparison 
shows us that in color work the colors 
themselves play a very great part in the 
rendering of contrast, and in conse- 
quence of this fact the lighting should 
always be flatter than in ordinary photo- 
graphs. When you are making color 
photographs, don’t shoot a picture in 
glaring sunlight where heavy shadows 
may be thrown which cannot fail to 
come out solid and uninteresting. Flat 
lighting in color gives two important 
things,—luminous shadows full of detail, 
and gradation in the high lights. With- 
out these the reality of a color picture 
may be largely lost. 

Every means of photographic expres- 
sion in color has its own individual char- 
acteristics. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of Dufaycolor film is the latitude 
both in exposure and development. While 
the material itself has a latitude of about 


| six to one, perfectly satisfactory pictures 


can be obtained on time development. 
The amateur who develops his own film 
and develops it by inspection can vary 
the time of first development so that 
almost identical pictures are produced 
in the case of each exposure. In other 
words if f 6.3 is the stop indicated by a 
Weston or other meter for 1/25th of a 
second exposure, the use of f 4.5 or even 
f 11 should yield equally satisfactory re- 
sults. 

The special mechanical feature of 
Dufaycolor is the twelve exposure mini- 


_ ature camera roll. These short spools 


enable the photographer to group his 
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exposures into convenient batches, with 
the result that he is able to see the fin- 
ished pictures much more promptly. 


Finally a word about filters. While we 
look upon the sun as our standard of 
illumination, there is no source of light 
which undergoes so many changes in the 
course of a day. From a color point of 
view the light is bluish in the early 
morning, dead white at noon on a cloud- 
less day, and distinctly orange in the 
evening when the rays of the sun are 
filtered through a deep layer of atmos- 
phere before they reach us. There is a 
certain type of photographer who would 
gladly compensate his camera lens with 
a filter at all times of the day so that his 
pictures appear uniform. By so doing 
he loses the golden glow of sunset 
scenes, the mysterious coldness of the 
morning atmosphere. The greatest color 
fidelity is given with Dufaycolor when 
using a 2B Daylight Filter, and this is 
recommended for all hours of the day, 
except for actual sunset scenes. Here a 
good deal depends on the intensity or 
saturation of the sunset hues and a cer- 
tain amount of luck is inevitable. Com- 
ing, however, to artificial light, the prob- 
lem is more complicated. The light given 
by a photoflood lamp or a photoflash 
bulb is much bluer than that emitted by 
the average Mazda lamp and any set of 
conditions which are suitable for one case 
can not therefore be suitable for the other. 


For home portraiture in artificial light 
and similar subjects two filters are avail- 
able, one especially adapted for photo- 
flood and another for Mazda, and the 
photographer who wishes to get uniform 
fidelity of color rendering is strongly 
advised to acquire both of these valuable 
accessories. 


One day perhaps color film will become 
so much of a photographic robot that it 
will take care of the light source, the ex- 
posure and the range of required grad- 
ation all by itself. 
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ITS HERE! $PEED-0-CLIP IT 


SPEED-O-CLIP IT for Leica and for Reloading all 35 mm. Commercial Cartridges 
No. 120. "Speed-O-Clip It" is a film shear for 35 mm. film for use particularly in the 
dark room, for making the proper tapered cut on the film to easily 

load magazines of all types. The film is quickly and easily inserted 

and with one clip a perfect V cut is made. 

No more fumbling around in the dark with scissors with a resultant 

cut that starts the film crooked on the magazine spool and breaks 

out perforations. You will find this one of the handiest dark room 

accessories you ever owned, Made of stainless steel. Price $1.50 


SPEED-O-CLIP IT for Contax and for Reloading all 35 mm. Commercial Cartridges 
No. 121. "Speed-O-Clip It" for Contax does the practically impossible thing to do with 
scissors in the dark. It makes a perfect cut of the film to thread into the Contax Cas- 
sette spool. Made of stainless steel. Price $1.50. 


For Sale by your Dealer—Send Postal for Folder of Leica and Contax Specialties 
D. Paul Shull, Dept. P, 240 South Union Avenue, Los Angeles, California 


Contax Leica 

Retina Argus 

lhagee Robot 
Compass Contaflex 
Nettax Foth Derby 
Baldina Edinex 

Baltavit Welti 

Biera Midget Marvel 
Corrella Super Nettel 
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José Reyes 
(Continued from page 29) 





| 
thing on the ball; he wanted Reyes to 
help put him across. Reyes studied the 
young fellow carefully, classifying him 
as to type. A portrait was made, which 
more than pleased agent Goldstone. He 
thanked José profusely and started out 
to sell his protegé to a producer. The 
subject was Robert Taylor. 

Taylor was unknown to studio execu- 
tives, and it isn’t easy for a nobody to 
get across in Hollywood. But the picture 
did the trick. It told the big boys that this 
chap possessed more than a mere urge 
to act. 

Few people know how Robert Taylor 
broke the ice, but the whole world knows 
what happened after that. He was signed 
by M-G-M, who gave him a role in 
Society Doctor. From there, his rise was 
rapid. Taylor will always have a high 
regard for the man who gave him a start 
on the road to fame and fortune. 

This represents but one of the hundreds 
of instances in which the work of José 
Reyes has been the means of getting an 
actor his first break. Diana Manners was 
awarded a contract in a similar manner, 
by Invincible Pictures, where she was cast 
in It Couldn’t Have Happened. Rosalind 
Keith, also, received a lucrative position 
with Paramount about two years ago. Not 
to mention Robert Bruce and countless 
others. 

For several years now, Reyes has com- 
piled photographs for The Standard Cast- 
ing Directory, which is recognized by all 
Hollywood studios, actors and agents. 
This directory contains photos of hun- 
dreds of well known actors—and others 
not so well known—all of whom have 
come to Reyes’ studio to pose. In this 
book we find the Gleason family, Lew 
Stone, David Torrance, Robert Bruce, etc. 





POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 


These luminaries have unanimously se- 
lected Reyes for this exacting work. This 
is especially significant, because a photo- 
graph means far more to them than mere- 
ly having a picture taken. Their entire 
future depends on it. 

When asked if he still entertains a de- 
sire to work for a motion picture studio, 
José replied, “No, I long ago abandoned 
that idea. In a studio, I would became a 
part of a huge machine; I would lose my 
identity. I once suggested to Helen Hayes 
that I had been tempted to get a studio 
position. She said, ‘No, José, don’t ever 
do it. You would lose your art.’ I have 
given the matter due consideration and 
have decided that Miss Hayes was right. 
My place is here in my own studio, where 
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I can give individual expression to what- 
ever artistic tastes I have. After all, you 
know my art means far more to me than 
the money I make.” 

“Yes, it is a fact that I cater to those 
in the motion picture industry,” José ex- 
plained, “but I am equally considerate of 
aspiring young actors who are triyng to 
get a foothold. I realize that from their 
ranks will come the stars of tomorrow, 
and they are not to be taken lightly. 

“Furthermore, I haven’t forgotten my 
own struggles of just a few years ago, 
when a helping hand would have meant 
everything. I am convinced that there are 
many young actors in America who are 
worth ‘discovering.’ I believe that I 
should do my part in helping them.” 













/how/ SHOT 


SEQUENCE SHOTS 


t4f2 tC 24 PICTURES tux 
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As fast* as you press 
the ROBOT button you 
get sequence shots with 
ALL the action SHARP. 
No rewinding, resetting 
or refocusing. A mas- 
terpiece of precision— 
the latest talk in cam- 
era circles. With Zeiss 
Tessar F/2.8 

Write for $179 
Booklet L1. Interconti- 
nental Marketing Corp., 
10 E 40 St., N. Y. C. 

















1st PRIZE: Up to 5,000 miles round 
trip—between any two points on 
the TWA system—or coast to 
coast.* 

2nd PRIZE: Up to 3,000 miles 
round trip—between any two 
points on the TWA system.* 

3rd PRIZE: Up to 1,000 miles—or 
a round trip between any two 
points on the TWA system not 
over 500 miles apart.* 





CAMERA FANS 
WIN A FREE FLYING 
VACATION 


AMATEURS ONLY! 


FOR THE BEST PICTURES OF, FROM, OR IN A TWA 
SKYSLEEPER, SKYCLUB OR SKYLINER 


PRIZES 





10 PRIZES of $5.00. 

25 “Honorable Mention” Awards of 
$2.00—or a chromium plated 8- 
inch model of a TWA Skysleeper 
mounted on a streamlined ash- 
tray. 

*Winners of any of these trips may 

plan to include the privilege of ‘‘do- 

ing” TWA’s great Maintenance 

Base at Kansas City, with camera. 








angles of the plane suggest possibilities. 


unlimited 





Pictures will be judged on human interest appeal, beauty and originality. 
scapes’ from the plane window—passengers or crew inside or outsi 
Technique will not be the deciding factor. 
should be between 4 inches and 10 inches, longest dimension. 
.. winning photos to become property of TWA—entries will not be returned 
unless so matked and postage included. Duration of contest—July 15th to October 15th. 


Submit entries to—TWA Photo Contest, Municipal Airport, 
Kansas City, Mo., or to your nearest TWA ticket office. 


Unusual ‘‘sky- 
the plane and unusual 
Prints 
Number of prints per entry 
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Creative 





Camera 
(Continued from page 34) 


Art 








found that the effect of grain on their 
enlargements may be minimized by using 
developers of low activity. The film 
should not be subjected to any change of 
temperature in developing, rinsing, fix- 
ing, or washing. It should be kept at 65 
degrees F. After washing, the film should 
be dried rapidly. 

CHAPTER V 

Paper Negatives 
BY means of paper negatives, unwanted 
detail may be entirely obliterated. A 
paper negative is, as the name implies, 
a negative image on paper. If a sheet of 
printing paper (either chloride or bro- 
mide) were inserted in a film holder and 
exposed in the same manner as a nega- 
tive film, the resultant image on the paper, 





CHECK THESE NEW SUPER VALUES 


MIN LARGER 
FOR CONTAX 


lenses; complete as described 
below but with bayonet mount $2900 
to use 2” focus Contax lenses. 


Postpaid, subject to same guarantee as other 
models of Min Larger. 


VEST POCKET 
OR HALF 23x37 


complete and same as models 4 1 850 


ed —— negatives — to en- 
arge fu vest pocket (No. 127, 
1%” x 2%”) or 1%” x 2y," WITHOUT LENS 
(half of No. 120, 2%” x 8%”) negatives. 
Postpaid and subject to regular guarantee, as 


win 9° 45 POLLY CONBECTED $3Q00 


WITH 3” 
ANASTIGMAT WITH IRIS DIAPHRAGM 


BIG PICTURES 


FROM YOUR SMALL CAMERA 


It’s easy to make them with 
Min Larger. Min has all the 
good points of much higher 
priced enlargers: Sturdy all- 
metal construction; well ven- 
tilated lamphouse; first qual- 
ity double condensers for bril- 
liant, even, illumination; easy, 
accurate, focusing; PLUS: 
High-Low light control, to, 
make clear, brilliant, enlarge- 
ments—-any size—from thin 
or dense negatives and tilt 
bed, easily locked in vertical 
or tilted position for correct- 
ing distortion in negatives. 


MIN IS A SUPER VALUE 


Don’t judge Min the low price. Check what Min has with 
any aca soe. regardless of price and you will 
see why 
Min will enlarge negatives up to 154x154” (4x4 cm) or 
sections of larger negatives; un to 10 diameters to base- 
board or any size you can handle, by pees the image 
over the edge of tie work table or using Min horizontally. 
Min is made in. various models. 

FOR 2” FOCUS LENSES, $15.00 
has focusing mount and lens board, ready for you to mount 
your 2” focus lens. 

FOR ARGUS CAM=RAS, $15.00 
uses your Argus camera to project the image. 

FOR FOTH DERBY LENSES $16.00 

has focusing mount one mount to take Foth Derby lenses, 
fitted and ready to u 

FOR tEIeA LENSES, $17.50 
has focusing mount and flange fitted ready to use your 
Leica lens. Mount to take Model A lens can furnished at 
the same price. 

WITH 2” F 3.5 LENS, $27.50 
has fully corrected anaes eee ss in barrel with iris 
diaphragm, fitted and ready to 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID; vail models come complete 
with 12x15” baseboard; first quality ground and polished 
condensing lenses; High-low light control cord with switch 
and negative carrier. Opal bulb 50 cents extra. 
GUARANTEE: Min is sold subject to return within ten 
days (for any reason and your money cheerfully refunded. 
SEND FOR MIN and t making your own enlargements. 








You'll like it. — size negative carrier desired. Cir- 
cular on request. 


LEONARD WESTPHALEN 


75 East Wacker Drive 


Chicago, Ill. 


after development, would be a negative. 
Photostats and blue prints are basically 
the same as paper negatives. 

The most popular and the simplest 
method of making pictures from paper 
negatives consists of three steps: (1) 
make an enlargement of the required size 
(positive); (2) from this make a contact 
print on paper (this is the paper nega- 
tive); (3) make the final print by con- 
tact (this is the final positive). This is 
one method, to be used when broad de- 
lineation is aimed at. The other two 
methods will be described in detail. 

Unlimited opportunities to modify the 
paper negative image are offered. The 
greater the innate talent of the artist, the 
greater will be the results acheived. 
Modifications by hand are usually carried 
out on the back of the original positive 
enlargement, although some prefer to 
work upon the back of the paper nega- 
tive. In the case of portraits, negative 
retouching helps to eliminate much of 
the print retouching. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Picture 


WHILE the appeal of a work depends 
to a certain extent on the associations it 
awakens, interest is more often based on 
the manner of presentation. Valentino 
Sarra made his debut into “pictorial so- 
ciety” with a picture of discarded shoes. 
There is nothing so lowly, drab, or unin- 











NEW VALUES 


IN GUARANTEED 


—_ Bets, VY V.P. with F2.5 lens, 


Pupille, Vy V.P. with F2. Xenon lens, 

two filters, range finder, case........ 47.50 
Wirgin, '/2 'V.P. with F4.5 Trioplan 

lens, Pronto shutter with delayed 

OO go ee 18.00 
Super Baldina, 35mm with F2.9  Trio- 

plan lens, built-in range finder, 


$ 23.50 





OE a Te acta 43.50 
Contax Model |, with F2.8 Tessar lens, 

and eveready. CS ee eee 115.00 
Midget Marvel, 35mm with F4.5 Victar 

lens and soft leather pouch... .. 15.50 


Ihagee, V.P. with F3.5 Tessar “lens, 
Com ~~ sad micrometer focusing, soft 
pouc 33.50 





Icarette, V.P. with F4.5 Tessar lens, 
Compur shutter, leather case.......... 27.00 
Voigtlander Bessa, 2!/,x3'/, with F4.5 
Voigtar lens, Compur shutter............ 24.50 
Ikonta A, 154x2!/4 with F3.5 Tessar 
lens, Compur shutter, leather case 39.50 


iy Kodak series tit, F5.6 K.A. 
eT SE ee ee eee 8.50 

Rolleiflex, 4x4cm with F2.8 Tessar lens, 
Compur shutter, eveready case.......... 75.00 

Kawee, 9x!2cm with F4.5 ener lens 
5/4", Ce a Ye 37.50 

Graflex, 3!/,x4!/, Model D with F3.5 
Xenar eS a Se 99.50 

Welta, 2!/,x EW, with F3.8 Cassar lens, 

Compur to 1/400, 3 holders, F.P. - 

wi RS 50 





Linhof, ‘an with F3.5 Xenar lens, 
Compur shutter, 3 holders, F.P.A. 95.00 

a A, aed with F4.5 Tessar lens, 
holders ae ae 49.50 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
18 So. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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teresting that cannot, by proper place- 
ment of line and mass, be transformed 
into a thing of beauty. 

Works that endure must have, first of 
all, a harmonious agreement of all ele- 
ments. There must also be striking 
rhythmical effects, which are achieved 
by so arranging and lighting the space 
intervals that the eye is carried through 
a sympathetic area or along beautiful 
lines to a given point—the center of in- 
terest. The correct management of light 
and shade calls for the greatest skill, since 
camera pictorialists are dealing with 
monochrome. Well chosen emphasis by 
light and judicious accentuation of domi- 
nant features are indispensable to suc- 
cessful pictorial work. The luminosity 
of a subject is enhanced by the intensity 
of the light directed on it, the angle at 
which the camera is set, and the color 
sensitivity of the film. While the back- 
ground may be in general harmony with 
the whole subject, it must not be so con- 
spicuous as to draw the observer’s at- 
tention away from the main theme. 


(To be continued next month) 





Stage Photography 


(Continued from page 62) 











means at least f 2.5. The faster your lens, 
the more chance there is that you are 
equipped to take pictures even if the light 
is not as strong as you would desire. 
These fast films, however, have the ten- 
dency to show more grain than slower 
films. Therefore in order to overcome this 
handicap, the cameraman must be very 
careful in the development of his negative. 

“To accomplish this, the best way is to 
get accustomed to the use of the good fine 
grain developers and utilize not only the 
given formula which is sometimes put on 
by the manufacturer and just as often 
taken from photographic manuals, but to 
make comparative tests as to the length 
of development yourself. 

“Be most careful to utilize the developer 
at the same temperature always. I find 
that the best temperature for all fine grain 
development is between 65° and 70°. 

“It is always well not only to use the 
same kind of developer but to get ac- 
customed to using certain materials 
throughout: the identical type of paper 
developer, paper, etc. It is very wrong 
to fly from one product to the other—as 
many amateurs do—and not get to know 
any of them well. Stick to one brand 
that you like and experiment until you 
get the best out of it.” 

In no field of photography perhaps is 
there so much room for new blood as in 
stage work. Despite the fact that it is 
the photographs of performers which 
draws the crowd into the theatre, most 
stage cameramen are little better than 
news photographers. 

Hollywood has slaved on technicalities 
for years to be able to enhance the 
glamour of film beauties. Stage photog- 
raphers would do well to study the 
screen’s methods. Karger is one of the 
few New York cameramen who can not 
only stop fast action but can catch and 
accent the natural charm of his Thespian 
subjects, as Hollywood does. 
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Dramatize Landscapes 
(Continued from page 15) 
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Developing Roll Films 


(Continued from page 50) 











one side, or sort of draped around it. 
From the resulting pictures you’d think 
I had been shooting around whole for- 
ests of palms. 

Of course you don’t have to go to that 
extreme, but foliage in the foreground 
not only adds dramatic interest but seems 
to project the viewer into the picture. 
It gives him the impression he is looking 
at the scene from beneath or through 
that foliage. 

Landscapes may be dramatized me- 
chanically with filters or with natural 
props. Both methods may be combined 
with unusual results. Homeward Bound 
was a picture which I made with a K-3 
filter while en route from Bermuda. This 
picture, instead of an ordinary seascape, 
turned into a prize winner because of its 
dramatization and has appeared in pho- 
tographic annuals. 

Another example of combining the me- 
chanical and natural in the landscape 
dramatization was in a picture which 
I shot on the Painted Desert in Arizona, 
using the ever handy K-3 filter. In or- 
der to get a girl in the foreground high 
enough to be silhouetted against the 
lower part of the sky, I placed her on top 
of the car. The middle, rather than the 
near foreground was chosen with a great 
deal of deliberation to give the idea of 
spaciousness without detracting from the 
view of the Painted Desert itself. 


NOW ... 


or two in the plain water and then 
transferred to the hypo. It is run through 
the hypo until the white coating on the 
back of the film is completely dissolved 
and then continued in the hypo for an 
equal length of time. The film is then 
“fixed.” This fixing time is generally 
around ten to twenty minutes. When the 
white coating is completely dissolved, 
the white light can be turned on and 
the film viewed in it. After fixing, it 
should be washed in running water for 
not less than half an hour, and an hour 
is generally not too much. 

When the film is washed, it should be 
removed and a clip affixed to each end. 
The film is then dried with the viscose 
sponge. Probably the best way to ac- 
complish this is to have a slit cut in 
the sponge that is as deep as the film is 
wide. The sponge is then moistened and 
all of the surplus water squeezed out. 
The film is placed in the slit cut in the 
sponge and the sponge is swept the full 
length of the film, absorbing the mois- 
ture from both sides at the same time. 
When all of the surplus moisture has 
been removed, the film is hung up to 
dry in a spot that is dust free, but has 
the greatest possible air circulation. The 
faster the film can dry, the better. 

When developing film packs by the 
tray method, the pack is opened in the 
dark room and the individual films torn 
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loose from the paper attached to them. 
They are then slipped one at a time be- 
neath the surface of the developer. When 
all are immersed, they are taken one at 
a time from the bottom of the pile and 
placed on top. This continual shuffling of 
the films around and around will give 
the developer a chance to act equally on 
each one. There is, though, great dan- 
ger of scratching the films by this meth- 
od, and one must handle them with a 
good deal of care. The washing and fix- 
ing are then done in the same way and 
each film is hung up by one corner to 
dry. A bent pin will serve admirably for 
this purpose. Cut films are handled ex- 
actly the same way that packs are han- 
dled. The only difference is that the film 
must be unloaded from holders instead 
of being taken from a pack. 

[An article on tank developing will be fea- 

tured next month] 











Leiea Contax 
Cameras 


And Accessory Lenses. 


AN OUTSTANDING LIST OF 
BARGAINS IN BETTER MINIA- 
TURES IS NOW AVAILABLE. 
Liberal Trade-In Values on Your 
Used Equipment. 


=>SEND FOR LIST NO. 22 


 FOTOSHOP, INC. | 


| 136 West 32nd Street New York City 
Dept. BD 
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You Can Take FULL COLOR SNAP-SHOTS 
with Your Own Camera (NO EXTRA EQUIPMENT NEEDED) 


Color is the keynote of modern life... . 


Now you can capture all the brilliance and full beauty of nature with 
just as much ease as snapping black and white pictures. 


Simply load the New Dufaycolor Film into your camera—no special skill 


required. 


It fits all popular size cameras; is reasonable in price and is 


now developed free of charge in Dufaycolor Laboratories, 24 hour service. 


Know the supreme photographic thrill of taking snap-shots in vivid, 
natural color with the new Dufaycolor film. 


° ° _ - 
See your dealer or write us direct giving dealer’s name. 
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DUFAYCOLOR . 


_ 


THE NATURAL COLOR’ FILM 


DUFAYCOLOR, INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK CITY 
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YOUR FAVORITE ENLARGED 
NEGATIVE 

TO 10”x13” overall, | 
on beautiful _ buff 
matte paper suitable 
for Salon presenta- 
tion. PERFECT EN- 
LARGEMENTS are 
assured as all work 
is done by photo- 
graphic experts. 
SEND NO MONEY, just 
enclose your name and 
address with the neg- 
ative and pay post- } 
man $1.00 plus par- 
cel post charges upon 
delivery. 


ROBERTS 
260 Tremont St., 










STUDIO 


Boston, Mass. 




















SUPERIOR 
ENLARGING EASEL 


Popular model—dur- 
able — accurate — 
efficient — practical 
and economical—is 
made of oak-stain- 
ed, non-warping, 
plywood board panel 
base—broad spring 
steel masking bands 
and metal rules— 
assures proper mar- 
gins—has four spac- 
ed marking grooves 
for varying margins. 
Complete only......... 





NATIONAL 
PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


CURT BENTZIN 
AME! 


21 WEST 17th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


FOTH 
FLEX 


The only Twin-Lens 
Reflex available with 
an £:2.5 anastigmat 
lens. 

Shutter speeds 
from 2 seconds to 
1-500th sec. Takes 
12 2%x2% pic- 
tures on 120 roll 


























film. 
complete with Built-in Critical 
£:2.5 Focusing Magni- 
Anastigmat lens fier. Brilliant, 


right side up, full 
size image. Self 


$ 80 erecting hood. 
Sold on 10-days 


FREE TRIAL PLAN 
MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 
Your used equipment 
accepted in trade. Un- 
, usually liberal allow- 

ances. 


with £:3.5 lens 
Write today for com- 
plete details. 


at your dealer or from 


HOME FEATURETTES & CAMERA CO. 








4015 Broadway, New York City 
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"Make It—Don't Buy It!" 


(Continued from page 70) 





Question and Answer 
(Continued from page 48) 














tain more real satisfaction from the ar- 
ticles he builds. Here are a few hints: 

(1) If you go in for building things 
yourself, keep a file or an index of all 
articles relating to the make-it-yourself 
business. You may sometimes get hints 
on how to better the gadget you want to 
build, from an article describing an en- 
tirely different piece of apparatus. 

(2) Consider carefully your choice of 
materials. Many amateurs use plywood 
where tempered Masonite or Prestwood 
would serve their purposes better. Don’t 
be afraid of using metal where it is re- 
quired. Heavy sheet aluminum and brass 
are excellent for many things. You can 
learn to drill and tap them as well as I 
did. It’s easy to cut, bend and solder 
brass or galvanized iron sheets once you 
get at it. Steel tubing, brass tubing, 
sheet metal, gears, racks and pinions, 
real or artificial leather, special glass, 
Canada Balsam and what-not are avail- 
able even to the small town man if he 
will only inquire where to get it. So use 
the best material for the purpose. A 
better finished product will be the result. 

(3) If the article you wish to build is 
complicated, experiment with and test 
its various parts before definitely decid- 
ing on its design. Then assemble all 
materials which enter into its construc- 
tion. After that, draw up your plans on 
paper. You don’t have to be a drafts- 
man—just so you understand the plans 
yourself. The actual building will go 
more smoothly, and the article will be 
more apt to meet your specifications. 

(4) Put a little more thought and 
work into the appearance of the finished 
article. It pays in the satisfaction you 
get out of it. You can get small parts 
chromium plated (satin or polished) 
very reasonably in most any town nowa- 
days. You can buy crackle or crinkle 
enamel that requires very little heat for 
baking from several of the larger paint 
manufacturers. A good crackle enamel 
finish gives a factory made appearance 
to many a home-made product. Or may- 
be a crystalline lacquer would solve your 
problem. I’ve used that a lot. You can 
get thin leather “skivers” for special bel- 
lows and covering from most bookbind- 
ers or leather supply houses. 

And so, Mr. Homecrafter, if you enjoy 
tinkering and making things—go to it. 
Make a good job of it. If you have defi- 
nite ideas on the design and require- 
ments of a photographic accessory to 
suit your own needs, but there is no such 
thing on the market, build it yourself. 
If you are short of cash to buy a needed 
manufactured article remember you 
have lots of company. 

So, “Make It—Don’t Buy It.” 











Attention ARGUS Owners | 


Here's a newly developed quick-action, 
ever-ready case. flip of a button 
.. and it’s open for that instant shot. 
As fast as this little camera itself . . . 
no time lost removing a case or cover. 
Most ideal for up-side-down-position 
shooting. To remove camera. . . mere- 
ly unsnap button on bottom of case. 
Made of full grain smooth black heavy 
leather ... hand sewed ... detach- 
able straps. 7 

Retail Price $3.50. Liberal Discount to Dealers 

If your dealer cannot supply u please write to 
RUSSELL L. ALLISON—Originator BO Manufacturer 














1358 La Sallie Avenue inneapolis, Minn. 





16” x 20”. They may be rubber-cemented 
or dry mounted. On the back of each 
entry should be written the sender’s name, 
address, the title of the print and process 
by which it was made. It should be num- 
bered to correspond with the listing in the 
entry blank. The fee which is paid for 
entry takes care of the return postage. 
ws % % 

M. M, W., Pittsburgh, Pa. | am the owner of an 
8 mm. movie outfit and am interested in develop- 
ing my own film. What sort of an outfit must | 
have? 

ANSWER. Movie film is developed the same 
as other film if a negative is desired. The 
equipment necessary would include some 
sort of revolving drum on which the film 
must be wound for processing. The drum 
should be made so that the tray of devel- 
oper can be set under it and that the bot- 
tom of the drum can pass thru the solu- 
tion as it is rotated. The same is true for 
the washing and fixing. The regular re- 
versible films can be developed as a nega- 
tive, but the price of such film usually 
includes the processing charge which 
hardly makes it worth while doing the 


work yourself. 
* * 


J. R. S., New Orleans, La. What does it mean 
when a camera is said to be a ‘'fixed focus" type? 
What is fixed focus? 
ANSWER. Such a thing as a fixed focus is 
theoretically impossible, but in every lens 
there is a point beyond which objects are 
in sufficiently sharp focus to appear sharp 
to the eye. When the image of a point is 
less than 1/100 of an inch in diameter the 
eye perceives the image as a sharply de- 
fined point. This has given rise to the term 
in question. Fixed focus cameras are those 
in which the lense has been set in a fixed 
position so that pictures made of objects 
beyond a given distance will give sufficient- 
ly sharp prints. These negatives will obvi- 
ously not lend themselves to great enlarge- 
ment in most cases as will negatives made 
with the focusing type camera. 

* * * 
B. B. C., Portland, Ore. | have a Centigrade 
thermometer and find many temperature instruc- 
tions expressed in Fahrenheit. Is there any way | 
can convert these readings so that | can use my 
thermometer instead of buying a new one? 
ANSWER. Yes. The matter of conversion is 
quite simple. Fahrenheit may be converted 
into Centigrade as follows: Subtract 32, 
multiply by 5, and divide by 9. Example: 
65° F. — 382 X 5 + 9 = 18.3° C. (ap- 
prox.) 

* as * 
A. F. L., Cedar Rapids, la. Is there any way that 
| can tell whether the hypo is thoroughly washed 
from my prints? 
ANSWER. There is a test solution which is 
easily made and will detect a small trace of 
hypo. To 6 ounces of distilled water add 
4 grains of potassium permanganate and 8 
grains of sodium hydroxide (caustic soda). 
When dissolved add water to make 8 ounces. 
This is the stock solution and if you have 
no scales your druggist can make it up for 
you. Take about 8 ounces of water in a 
clear glass and add % dram (1 cc.) of the 
stock solution. Take an 8 x 10 print or its 
equivalent in other sizes from the wash 
water and allow the water to drip from 
the prints into the test glass. If hypo is 
present the violet color will change to 
orange in about 30 seconds. Continue wash- 
ing the prints until further tests show no 
change in the violet color. 

x * * 
S. A. G., Evanston, Ill. Several of your. articles 
have mentioned the term “actinic light." Can you 
tell me just what is meant by this? 
ANSWER: “Actinic” applies to that por- 
tion of the light that effects a chemical 
change in a substance, as distinct from 
those portions which furnish heat and 
light. The actinic portion of the spectrum 
is generally considered to include the ultra- 
violet, violet, blue and green, rather than 
that portion which_appears most powerful 
—i.e., the yellow.” The division is, of 
course, entirely arbitrary, as all depends 
upon the substance which is being exposed. 
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Freak Photography 


(Continued from page 51) 











effect and print it into the side of a gold- 
fish bowl. The latter should be photo- 
graphed against a black ground. All 
curved objects used in this kind of pic- 
ture should be lighted from the sides, 
never from in front, as the true reflec- 
tion would interfere with introducing 
the desired face. Many variations of this 
stunt are possible. 

Numerous other ways of combining 
two or more photographs have produced 
some interesting and some ludicrous re- 
sults; but most of these require consid- 
erable equipment, and the ability to do 
hand work to cover the joining. This is 
more than the average amateur cares to 
tackle. 

But the principle of making multiple 
pictures of the same subject is one to 
intrigue both the novice and the expert, 
for success may be had with very little 
extra equipment, sometimes none. Ama- 
teurs with little experience may astound 
their friends and get considerable satis- 
faction from a little effort. 

The idea is to photograph the subject 
several times on one film or plate, ex- 
posing the entire film every time the 
subject’s position is changed. Formerly 
an expensive black felt background was 
considered essential to success in this 
kind of picture. But recently it occurred 
to the writer that a black ground could 
be simulated by placing the subject in a 
window and photographing him from 
out doors. On the premise that white 
is black to a film emulsion until the lat- 
ter gets enough exposure of the white to 
register, a room was selected with win- 
dows facing north. The overhead ceil- 
ing which would be in range of the 
camera was nearly white, but by ex- 
cluding all light except that coming from 
the windows in which the subject was 
placed, that ceiling became, for practical 
photographic purposes, black. 

It was estimated that an exposure of 
one second would be ample for a picture 
of the subject in the window, but that 
200 seconds would be required to regis- 
ter the ceiling of the room as white, 
when photographed from the same point. 
Thus, several exposures of a face against 
this interior would have no appreciable 
effect on the latter. 

On this basis I made (especially for 
PopuLtaR PHoTocRAPHy) the accompany- 
ing photograph of the young man in 
four poses. He was looking from the 
window toward the camera which was 
set up on the lawn ‘outside. As the 
camera must be steady during the four 
exposures, a tripod was necessary. It 
was focused sharply on the window 
frame, stopped to f 32, one second expos- 
ure given each of the four positions, and 
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the job was done. Simple, is it not? 
So far as I know this is the first photo- 
graph made in this exact manner, but it 
is by far the easiest of all the plans I 
have tried. The lens used was a Goerz 
Dagor; film, Defender X.F. Pan. 

The bridge game photograph was made 
in our portrait studio, where a very 
dark brown velour curtain background 
was protected from all direct light, and 
the subject photographed successively at 
three postions about the table, the en- 
tire film being exposed with each move 
of the subject. The cards and pad on 
the table were not placed there until the 
last exposure, or they would have been 
overtimed and printed chalky white. 

In placing the subject it is necessary to 
avoid having any portion of his clothing 
or body to extend far enough to next 
position to overlap. If a chair is placed 
in front of a table (as in this picture) 
it must remain there during all the ex- 
posures. In lighting the face and figure 
it is important to have screens to pro- 
tect the ground from direct light, or the 
picture will appear fogged. This one 
was made with two standard size photo- 
floods. One was five and one eight feet 
from central position. Both lights were 
screened with tracing cloth, and were 
placed almost at right angles to the sub- 
ject in center. The good shadow on the 
face of the one in the center is due to 
the lamp on that side being farther away. 
No front light is permissible, as it would 
light the ground and spoil the picture by 
fogging the final negative. 
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When developed this negative showed 
absolutely black background, but the 
writer sketched a suggestion of conven- 
tional ground on a piece of celluloid and 
printed it in. The picture is quite com- 
plete however if left with the black 
ground. 

As a suggestion, try and make multi- 
ple photographs mean something. The 
bridge game picture does just that, but 
the window photograph could have been 
improved by implied action that would 
have unified the group. 








HARDENOL 


Concentrated Liquid 


Hardener and Acidifier 
Add Hardenol Hyr Prevents excessive 
softening and frilling’. of emulsion during warm 
bye 


0z. bottle (makes 1 gallon)..................! $ .30 
Fink-Roselieve Con tae. 
111 W. 64th St., 


PRINT-IN-SCREENS 


200 patterns 
For artistic backgrounds and overall printing. 
Wonderful effects with different screens such as dif- 









d Print-in Backgrounds. 
reper effects of silk ‘anish, cloth, woodgrain back- 
groun 
Good for contact or projection printing—easy to use. 


UNITED PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 
5 Beekman St., = 8 Cortland 7-7788 


PHOTO 


ENIARGEMEN 


ls Pho phy ur hobby? Do you want 
a roftabie eee ea Se aes at home? Mak 

EMENTS foryourself 
others. oro ge 


oe less. The 
to Eniareer “s AUTOMATIC. 
20 COPIES 


ANY 
Sieger (SIZE 




















IDEAL, "1221 East 25th St., New York City 








FIVE STAR Service 


% Titles—All with individual Backgrounds 
¥ Editing—At Reasonable Rates 
¥%& Short Subjects—8 and 16mm 
* —— Negative Plus Print— 


$5.2 
* All a and Makes of Camera Films— 
$2.50 up 
Optical Printing 8-314 16mm. 
GENERAL CINE S$ 


CE 
204 N. East I8th Street New York 

















Another Scoop by GRAFLEX 


















Send for our free catalog of 
Graflex and Speed Graphic 

eras and Accessories. Paste cou- 
pon on penny post card, if you 
wish. olmer Graflex Corpora- 
tion, Dept. t%eg Rochester, 
New York, U.S.A. 


f Two “‘five-nose”’ 
; thoroughbred racing—and this one was “shot” photograph- 
| ically. This remarkable shot, above, was made by Charles M. 
Smyth with his Speed Graphic. Another outstanding example 
of the split-second, precision performance characteristic of 
Graflex American-made, Prize-Winning Cameras! 

Illustrated is a popular favorite—the Graflex-made Speed 
Graphic. Choice of three sizes: 
See it at your dealer's. 





finishes are to be found in the records of 


34, x 414, 4 x 5 and 5 x 7. 
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FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 
DEPT. PP-3, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Please send me your free catalog describing Graflex 


and Speed Graphic American-made, Prize-Winning 
Cameras and Accessories. 


NAME 





ADDRESS ——---— 





CITY ———— 8TATE—__ ___—_ 








GRAFLEX Pxize-Winnmg CAMERAS 
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BUYER’S GUIDE 


Denver, Colo. 
HANSTAAD’S CAMERA SHOP 


Everything for the Amateur 
Miniature Cameras & Fine Grain Dev. 
404-8 16th St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
ALMER COE & CO. 


Camera & Photographic Supplies 
Developing, Finishing and Enlarging 
105 No. Wabash Ave. 

78 E. Jackson Blvd. 

18 South La Salle St. 

1645 Orrington Ave., Evanston 


St. Louis, Mo. 
KAY’S 


Dealers in Highgrade Cameras 
Special Fine Grain Developing 


212 N. SEVENTH ST. 
New York City 


DELTA PHOTO SUPPLY CO. 


“Amateur Photo Supplies at 
Professional Rates” 
685 Third Ave. (Near 43rd St.) 


JAMAICA CAMERA STORE 


Dealing Exclusively in 
Photographic Supplies 
89-31 161st St., Jamaica, L. I. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES: 25 cents per word. 
Minimum: 10 words. 


CAMERAS 


GRAFLEX Series C with 2.5 lens, case, 
roll holder, film magazine, two pack 
adapters, and filter, Al condition, $125.00. 
Jeanes Auto Service, Fayetteville, N.C. 
TINY precision Wirgin split 127 candid 
camera, f4.5, speeds to 1-125th 17.50, 
with f2.9, speeds to 1-175th $28.50. Finest 
cowhide evereadys for Argus, Vollenda, 
Duo 620 $3.75. Quentin Products, West 
Salem, Illinois. 


LEICA, G., f2 Summar, Everready Case, 
Three fiilters, like new, $140; Stalheim 
Farm, Rye Beach, N.H. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAKE money in photography. Learn 
gy at home. Spare or full time. 
asy plan. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Commgegn school education suffi- 
cient. Interesting booklet and require- 
ments free. American School of Photog- 
raphy, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 225C, 
Chicago. 




































































STEER HORNS for sale, seven feet 
spread. Finer than horns on display at 

xposition. Free photo. Lee Bertillion, 
Mineola, Texas. 





MAGNIFYING Monocular Viewer makes 
“still’ slides from 16MM _ films. Fine 
for 35 MM work. Great fun. Literature 
free. Diamonddee Studios, Bedford Bldg., 
Chicago. 





EARN $25 on Saturdays with your 
camera. New business. Be first in your 
community. Free details. Flash Service, 
201 N. Wells, Chicago. 

RIFLES, Shotguns, Target Pistols and 
other firearms accepted in trade at liberal 
allowances on Leicas, Contaxes, Graflexes, 
Weston meters, and all photographic 
equipment, motion picture and “still.” Au- 
thorized dealers for every leading manu- 
facturer including Zeiss, Leitz, Eastman, 
Bell & Howell, etc. National Camera Ex- 
change. Established in 1914, 11 South 
Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Make Your Own Travel Movies 
(Continued from page 63) 








on the camera to further steady it. If 
extensive filming is planned in this man- 
ner, a clamp that is fitted with a pan and 
tilt head—for leveling purposes and com- 
position—may be made to fasten on the 
dash, and will prove far less bulky than 
the tripod. 

Exposure must be watched continually, 
as the actinic value of the light in some 
sections is vastly different from that in 
others. Guess work in exposure has no 
place in any kind of filming. This is es- 
pecially true with color film, because 
when using this medium, exposure must 
be within 20% of perfect, or color values 
will be unbalanced. 

A good, reliable exposure meter and its 
constant usage is the only sure cure. 

Another fault common to travel film- 
ing amateurs, is in failing to shoot suffi- 
cient footage of any one scene. 

In dramatic films, a flash of two or 
three seconds is, at times, sufficient, but 
not so in the travel film. Shots must re- 
main on the screen long enough for the 
audience to fully enjoy the scene. To cite 
an example among the professional films, 
one of James A. Fitzpatrick’s famous 
Traveltalks was found to contain only 30 
scenes, by actual count. These 30 scenes 
included the lead and end titles, and the 
film ran for approximately seven minutes 
on the screen. This is rather an extreme 
case, but it serves to illustrate the point 
in mind. 

It is a good plan to film no less than 
five feet of any one shot. Twenty good 
scenes are many times more enjoyable 
than fifty eye-battings in a hundred feet 
of negative. Some scenes may prove a 
little long, but by using the splicing block, 
you can correct this fault. 

Failure to include appropriate figures 
in a sequence of stills will also prove 
boresome. The small amount of move- 
ment supplied by wind blowing through 
trees or bushes may be satisfactory in a 
few scenes, but audiences are cold-heart- 
edly critical. They watch the screen in 
the hope of seeing action, and when there 
is little of this, human interest is neces- 
sary to put the scene across. 

It is easy to ask some native of the 
section you are filming to walk through 
a scene, but never let this action detract 
from the subject proper. Neither should 
the native seem aware of the camera. In 








DUPONT Superior Panchromatic Film 
for Leica, Contax, Argus, 25 Ft. Roll, 
$1.35. Micropan, 25 Ft., $1.50. Postpaid. 
Optical Labs., Larchmont, New York. 





BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
é at HARVEY’ 


A Complete line of 
ZEISS CONTAX—ROLLEIFLEX—LEICA 
CAMERAS and EQUIPMENT 
KEYSTONE -VICTOR - AMPRO PROJECTORS 


LIBERAL——— r—-FiINE GRAIN 
TRADE-IN _ DEVELOPING 
Allowance on your nga | PP ew 1 
old camera convince you. 














NOTICE 


Special rate for readers (non-commercial) 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange photo- 
graphic equipment: 10 words for $1.00. Ex- 
tra words 25c. Payable in advance. 











We have many Dae buys on NEW and USED 
CAMERAS and EQUIPMENT—GET_ OUR 
PRICES. Mr. Herman Sidell, manager Camera 
Department, will gladly assist you with your 
problems. 

COME IN—LET'S GET ACQUAINTED 


HARVEY'S for CAMERAS 





street or architectural scenes, this action 
should occur in the foreground or middle 
distance, while in purely scenic shots, the 
subject may be introduced from one side 
of the camera and walk into the scene 
itself. No set rule can, however, be given 
for introducing this human action, and it 
will be necessary for the cameraman to 
use his own common sense to secure best 
results. 

The total lack of composition some- 
times shows up very strongly in films that 
are perfect in exposure. The word “com- 
position,” in photographic circles, is de- 
fined as a “balancing of the masses.” This 
refers to perspective, light and shadow, 
proper camera placement, and kindred 
items. é 

Composition is vitally necessary to the 
type of film under discussion. Branches 
falling into the frame close by the camera 
will set off that shot of the ancient medi- 
eval castle to perfection. The heaving 
waters of the ocean shot through the 
circle of one of the ship’s life preservers 
gives snap to the scene. A large cactus 
in the foreground of a desert scene 
changes a rather dull picture into one of 
interest. In street scenes, the judicious 
grouping of people, or corners of build- 
ings projecting into the foreground, will 
give the audience a sense of actually be- 
ing on the spot instead of viewing only 
an animated photograph. 

On the other hand, some attempts at 
composition end in failure. Why? Simply 
because the cameraman tries to compose 
too much, and the subject matter is 
buried in the tangle. The most simple 
framings and groupings will usually give 
the best results. 

Glaringly apparent in a travel film can 
be the failure to obtain large, and suffi- 
ciently diversified closeups of the imhab- 
itants of the country being filmed. You 
may have medium and long shots of them 
at work and at play, but, unless you get 
pictures that show clearly every facial 
expression, there is bound to be some- 
thing lacking. Humans, like scenics, are 
worth filming in long shot, medium shot, 
- closeup, if they’re worth filming at 
all. 

If you do not care to have your sub- 
jects “camera conscious” while obtaining 
these closeups, a telephoto lens will be 
almost a necessity. If you wish to give 
the audience a personal thrill, then it is 
not totally against the rules to have your 
subject look directly into the lens, and 
in shots such as these, the telephoto will 
not be needed. If you want the facial 
characteristics to show, a rather, flat, 
hard lighting will bring them out as noth- 
ing else will. 

The charm of many scenes lies solely in 











103 West 43rd St., N. Y., BRyant 9-6695 










a finer concentrated paper developer 
Excellent Its on all contact and en- 
and on negatives, other 






than miniature. 


oz. bottle $1.25 
Fink-Roselieve Co., Inc. 
Itt W. 64th St., N.Y. 
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their natural coloring. If you are filming 
in color, this quality is automatically in- 
corporated into the film, but if you are 
shooting in black and white, the same 
scene can fall flat in interest and appeal. 


If you have become accustomed to see- 
ing only light and shadow while filming 
in black and white, you will probably 
leave such scenes unshot. A heavy blue 
filter, such as the Wratten “C5” of the 
tri-color series, is often of help to the 
beginner in judging how scenes will pho- 
tograph in monochrome. The filter is 
held to the eye, and the scene in question 
studied through it. The brighter colors 
appear subdued in tone, and the scene 
appears more nearly the shades in which 
the camera will record it. 


Filming in both monochrome and color 
is entirely permissible. There are some 
scenes that look as well in monochrome 
as they do in color. Intercutting of black 
and white pictures and color shots lends 
a certain charm, but if you wish to film a 
scene in monochrome and then take a 
color shot of the same subject immedi- 
ately, it will be necessary to carry two 
cameras loaded with the respective emul- 
sions, unless your camera is one of those 
with instantly interchangeable magazines. 

An “X-1,” an “X-2” and a “K-2” filter 
set should be included to give cloud ef- 
fects in your scenes, and to bring out the 
color shadings in the black and white 
image. If you want other effects, such as 
dense black skies and sunset effects, a 
deep red filter is also indicated. This can 
also be used to give an effect of night. 


Sufficient data should be collected on 
the journey to aid in intelligently titling 
and editing the film. This information can 
be set down in a small, pocket notebook. 
Failure to follow this procedure will re- 
sult in much uncertainty, and errors are 
likely to creep in. 


In editing, cold blooded use of scissors 
and splicing block must be resorted to. 
Try to think: “If some one else had pho- 
tographed this scene, would I leave it in 
the picture? Does it serve to carry my 
story forward? Will my audience appre- 
ciate it?” And may you suffer justly if 
you let sentiment overcome your com- 
mon sense! 





Candid Shots 


(Continued from page 8) 











angle than heretofore and is spending his 
spare time in producing interesting shots 


of the many lovely little things that he | 


previously passed unnoticed. 
* x * 
E THOUGHT you might like to 
know something about Ruth Rowe, 
talented young model featured in this 
month’s salon section by Jack Hazlehurst. 
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Ruth, age 25, studied at the University 
of Wisconsin. On leaving school she barn- 
stormed across the country directing a 
stock unit of about 125 people she had 
organized into a “little theatre” group. 
They gave plays at one week stands, fi- 
nally “dissolving” in Texas. Going to 
Stockbridge, Mass., Ruth spent two years 
at the Berkshire Playhouse learning to 
be a better actress, and finally, in New 
York, played a couple of small parts in 
shows there. 

She next taught dancing with Freder- 
ick Kehl and became herself so good at 
toe work that she was admitted to the 
American Ballet. She can “truck” too. 
At last the radio “bug” got her and she 
organized the Radio Institute of Colum- 
bia College, directing it for a while. On 
a summer vacation in Bermuda she fell 
in with some photographers and started 
modeling when she got back to New 
York; she has appeared in several adver- 
tisements for Chesterfields. 

Coming to Chicago, Hazlehurst discov- 
ered her for Poputar Puotocrapuy. Since 
then she has rocketed to success as a 
model in this city. Ruth is a “good troup- 
er,” and worked with Jack on his fea- 
ture in spite of a touch of the flu just to 
make the dead-line for this issue. She is 
especially fond of water sports—swim- 
ming, fishing, canoeing and sailing. Her 
favorite hobby is collecting first editions 
and her ambitions lie along the line of 
world travel and exploring. 


* * * 


HE OLD KOMBI was the first of 

the miniature cameras, dating back 
to 1895 or 42 years ago. We loaned ours 
to an acquaintance who forgot to remem- 
ber where he got it, hence we are paging 
the audience for one of these little boxes. 
It has an all-metal case and took very 
good pictures measuring 114x114 inches. 
When you turned the film knob, a little 
peanut bell rang inside the box after 
the proper amount of film had been 
moved for the next picture. This was be- 
fore the day of daylight loading film, 
hence an exposure window was impos- 
sible. Paging a Kombi—paging a Kombi! 


* * * 


ND SPEAKING of miniature cam- 

eras, the mail already brings us a 
host of letters commenting on the Uzzell- 
Jensen debate with the votes about 
equally divided. Next month we may 
give you a new slant by a writer who has 
chosen the middle ground on this topic. 
But remember, we’re neutral! 





OPTICAL 
PRINTING 
8mm ENLARGED TO 16mm 
9.5 Pathex enlarged to 16mm. 


STILL ENLARGEMENTS FROM ANY GOOD 
FRAME 





EXPERT LABORATORY SERVICE 


100 ft. 16mm film developed ... 
100 LF 16mm _ film reversed 
25 ft. Bmm film developed . 
25 ft. 8mm film reversed 


includi slitti 
30 ft. Hie filme reversed .........+- .30 


‘‘straight 8’’ 
State make and kind of film. We do titling, duplicating, 
printing, editing and repairing of 16mm and 8mm film, 
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KORELLE-REFLEX 


@ MICRO REFLEX FOCUS- @ SHUTTER SPEEDS TO 
IN 1/500 SEC. 

@ LENSES INTERCHANGE- @ USES STANDARD 120 
ABLE ROLL FILM 


@ FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER @ NO DOUBLE EXPOSURES 
@ NO PARALLAX @ SIZE 214"x214" 


Prices as low as $64.90 


Korelle Reflex cameras meet Fas 9 every requirement. In- 
vestigute and be convinced. ullest guarantees, Write for 
catalog describing this and hundreds of other interesting 
photographic items, Catalog 537PP, it’s FREE. 
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NEW WAYS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


ideas for the Amateur 
By Jacob Deschin 307 pages, $2.75 


Thorough ; workable. A guide to the whole range 
of modern and special effects, as well as better 
every-day results, that the amateur can get with 
ordinary equipment. Helps you find picture sub- 
jects; get better results under varied conditions. 
Covers angle-view, baby, bad-weather, nature, can- 
did, night, color, table-top, trick, and other types 
of photography. Shows how to make transparen- 
cies, greeting cards, murals, lamp shades, etc. 
Filled with practical methods, devices, suggestions. 
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| SEE IT 10 DAYS FREE—SEND THIS COUPON | 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. | 


| Send me Deschin-New Ways in Photography for 10 | 

| days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send 
$2.75, plus few cents postage or return k postpaid. 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) | 





| Cc y PB-9-37 
(Books sent on approval in U. S. and Canada only.) 
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pe MASK 
for ARGUS ENLARGER 


Now you can mask from all four sides. This 
new style, U-shaped mask is beautifully fin- 
ished in chrome metal. Fits most popular min- 
iature enlargers. Features the exclusive ROLYN 


sliding bar masks. It is always square. Hand- 
les enlargements up to 9x11" with maximum 
border width of 1” at all times. Won‘t bend 
or break. Can’t get out of order. Built to 
last a lifetime. Easily assembled in three 
minutes. Rolyn’s streamlined mask is ideal 
for all your miniature enlarging. Buy one 
today. PRICE, complete... $4.95 


See your Dealer or write us. 
Free literature on request. 





923 So. Grand Ave. Dept. P-4, Los Angeles 
A NEW OL.ynpic 
CANDID CAMERA 


INTRODUCED AT *4,95 


Made to sell at a higher price, it is 
ideal for Fast Action Pictures. Fast 
fully corrected Achromatic Lens 
that is adjustable to F.8, F.11, F.16 
and F.24. Speed Shutter and Criti- 
‘cal Focusing adjustment with Tele- 
scopic View Finder, Built-in Tripod 
Socket and furnished with Cable 
Release for Shutter. Precision built 
and Beautifully Finished with all 
Metal Lens Adjustments. Uses the 
economical 127 V.P. film and takes 
16 Clear Sharp Pictures in Natural 
Color as well as Black and White 
which are excellent for enlarging up 
to 8” by 10”. ORDER NOW for Spe- 
cial Introductory Price of only $4.95 


Postpaid. C.O.D. if preferred plus 
posts e. 
pecial Military Waterproof Leather Case 


with shoulder strap that is most prac- 
tical and lends smartness $1.50. 


CANDID CAMERA SUPPLY CO. | 
303 West 42 Street Dept. J-2 New York, N.Y. | 





| 





prints. 
Small Large Slide-in Back 
Number of Pockets... 12 24 AO to start 
| Im. leather ............ $2.00 $2.75 $ 4.00 
| Gen. leather .......... af) oe 6.00 
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Hunting for Pictures Down Under the Sea 
(Continued from page 26) 
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34-inch strip of inner tubing serves as a 
rubber band to hold the window in place. 

In the bottom of the bladder, at a point 
where the tripod coupling attaches to the 
camera, vulcanize a small section of inner 
tubing and make a hole through this re- 
inforced point with an ice pick. The tri- 
pod coupling is forced through this hole 
and the reinforced section of rubber hugs 
it tightly, keeping out water. 

Screw the camera into position on the 
tripod. Fit the window into place and 
snap on the band of inner tubing to hold 
it firmly. Inflate the bladder to the point 
where it begins to stretch and the camera 
“box” is ready for use. If the camera is 
of an adaptable type, you can manipulate 
the controls by feeling through the flex- 
ible sides of the bladder and you can 
even look in the window under water 
and change settings. 

The diving helmet is a little more com- 
plicated. Cut the mouth out of the top 
of a 15-gallon milk can and into the hole 
solder a metal plate that has been fitted 
with an ordinary garden hose coupling. 
Leave the handles, you will need them. 

Cut the can so that it fits snugly on the 
shoulders, with an apron on your chest 
and back. At the point where the helmet 
rests on the shoulders it is best to solder 
a flat strip of metal so the edges won’t 
cut the flesh. In addition, we used a 
sponge rubber pad that slips over the 
head, for the helmet is held in place by 
a 50-pound weight on the chest and an- 
other on the back. Notice in the picture 
the metal “straps” at the base of the 
helmet. These are duplicated in the rear 
and are for hooking on the weights, one 
of which, in the illustration, lays on the 
coil of hose. 
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THEN~-YOU NEED A 


FOTO-TAINER 


“a Lifetime of Pleasure” 





Make a smart and flexible collection without 
paste and in a jiffy in one of our modern loose- 
leaf ‘‘Pocket-Books.” The ideal Gift for all occa- 
sions. Sewn pockets standard size 4x 7. Each 
pocket holds comfortably 15 large or 20 small 


Ant. Cowhide ...... 3.50. 5.00 7.50 
Gen. Morocco ...... 4.00 7.50 10.00 


Sent on three days’ approval. If money is sent with 
order, name or initials stamped in gold FREE. 


MEVI—228 E. 45th St., New York City. Dept. P 


Complete catalog on request. 


FOTO-TAINER JR. NEGATIVE FILE $1.00 


The helmet window is most difficult. 





Postpaid—Twelve 4 x 7 pockets. 





Unless you are experienced in metal 
work, you had best get expert advice on 
making the brass casting that bolts in 
place to hold the double strength glass. 
Our glass came from a filling station from 
what was left of a broken visible section 
of a gasoline pump. It was exactly the 
right curve for the milk-can helmet. You 
need no air exhaust valve, for the air 
bubbles out around the shoulders. 

We used a double action truck tire 
pump to force air to the helmet through 
50 feet of garden hose. The only other 
items you need to complete the outfit is 
an old pair of shoes, each weighed with 
at least a 15-pound lead plate. 

One other item—a_ glass-bottomed 
bucket—is convenient to have. Setting 
this bucket in the sea eliminates ripples 
and gives you a “preview” of the territory 
you intend to explore with the camera. 

It is scarcely necessary to recommend 
practice with such an outfit before trying 
to co-ordinate the equipment for pho- 
tography. We tried out our helmet in an 
Oklahoma lake—learning then that a 
swallow will clear the ears of the diver— 
and made only one change of importance 
thereafter. We put an air tank between 
the pump and the helmet to eliminate the 
steady swish, clank! that eventually pro- 
duces headache for the diver. We also 
thought of adding a “defroster” for the 
helmet window, because the window gets 
cloudy and the only way we could clear 
it was by getting a mouth full of cold salt 
water and squirting it on the glass. 

Focusing the camera under water in- 
volves no difficulty when you are working 
at a fixed distance of six feet. Because 
of the wide angle of inclusion afforded by 
the 4-inch window of the camera “box,” 
it is only necessary to point the camera as 
accurately as possible at the subject. We 
had few failures from this cause. 

In fact, we had no failures of equip- 
ment at all, and although one dive nearly 
finished Wilson Glass at a depth of only 
12 feet, it was no fault of the equipment. 
We stored gasoline on the deck of the 
Eden and when needed for the motor, 
siphoned it below. Some native stole the 
hose we used for that purpose, so we had 
to use the diving hose, but always made 
a point of airing it thoroughly before go- 
ing on a picture dive. On one occasion, 
somehow, it didn’t get aired. Then Wilson 
went down to make some pictures—and 
we began pumping his helmet full of 
gasoline fumes. After about ten minutes 
he managed to pull himself to the surface, 
but he was just about unconscious when 
we got the helmet off. 

After that we did what we intended to 
do in the beginning. We installed a small 
telephone in the helmet and ran the line 
through the air hose, thus affording con- 
stant communication between the diver 
and those on deck. 

With only one helmet, one tripod and 
one small camera, however, we got few 
good pictures of ourselves in action under 
water. The procedure was for the 
helmeted man to set the camera and pose 
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himself, using an extra camera “box” (of 
which we had two for emergencies). The 
“box” would be empty and attached to a 
weighted handle which we did sometimes 
use instead of a tripod. Then the diver 
would jerk the rope as signal that he was 
ready. 

A second member of the party, 
equipped only with diving goggles, wouid 
dive from the deck of the Eden and hold 
his breath long enough to locate the 
camera and trip the shutter. It wasn’t 
very satisfactory. 

We were prepared for any emergency 
such as dangerous sharks or other deni- 
zens of the deep that made it necessary 
to abandon the equipment and leave it 
on the ocean floor. We always wore the 
weighted shoes loose enough to be kicked 
off. If it were necessary to get quick- 
ly to the surface the helmet could be 
disposed of by bending over, letting its 
weight pull it free. 

Our equipment is in sharp contrast with 
the thousands of dollars’ worth of stuff 
Otis Barton (of Bathysphere fame) had 
for his motion picture of the shark 
“battle” on the Pacific coast. It took the 
morning to set up his equipment. The 
tide came in about noon, submerging 
the “set” in shallow water and making 
light conditions right, if it didn’t turn 
cloudy. Then when ready, we would 
lead in the tiger shark. 

Oh, yes! We had a led shark for the 
purpose. We caught her on a hook and 
kept her captive for the duration of the 
picture, tethered in shallow water with 
piano wire. When we got ready to bring 
her on “location” it required three men, 
two for the lead wires to her head and 
one to the tail. We led her through her 
paces as Barton directed, just about as 
you would lead a cow, and not once did 
she display a mean disposition. The wires 
were long enough to permit us to wade 
and guide her to the immersed camera. 
And I defy anyone who has seen that pic- 
ture to point out the piano wire. 

Perhaps that experience influenced me 
to discount warnings about tiger sharks 
in the Bahamas. The girl interest in Bar- 
ton’s movie was provided by Miss Joan 
Igou, of Florida, who rode that tiger shark 
both standing up and sitting down. But 
possibly the condition of the shark had 
something to do with her docility. After 
we finished the picture we cut her open 
and found three dozen baby tiger sharks. 

Barton’s marine photography, of course, 
was for profit, while mine was just for 
fun. But the fascination of being able to 
make pictures on a practical scale under 
the ocean, a region seldom invaded pre- 
viously because of the cost—that and the 
undeniable attraction of possible hazards 
involved, have hold of me. And reward 
or none, the next opportunity I have Ill 
be down there again with my camera. 
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Camera Train 
(Continued from page 55) 











but people. It’s always that way if you 
leave us to our choice. 

Well, this will never do. We look 
at some of the beauty spots of the pic- 
turesque little town, but something is 
the matter with us. We don’t seem to 
see a real picture until we go off down 
to the poorer section, where a wash is 
fluttering on the line, and a birdhouse 
sticks up above the fence. Woolly lit- 
tle sheep-like clouds are in the sky. 
So we shoot. 

And here it is almost seven o'clock. 
We thought so. Even several ice-cream 
cones haven’t bolstered up the sand- 
wiches very thoroughly. We amble 
down to the train, and grab a table in 
the peach-pink and dull-blue diner, 
where the tall colored waiters stand at 
attention. 

On with the chicken pie and the soup 
and the peas and the pudding. And 
everything else. What this day in the 
sea air has done to us! 

The train starts to move. All Ston- 
ington waves good-bye. The fans look 
limp, but happy. The arguments grow 
louder than ever. 

With our Contax we roam up and 
down the aisle, picking off the fans. All 
the varieties we can get. Some have 
pep enough to smile brightly. Others 
keep right on snoozing. The sun is com- 
ing in the window strong enough to 
permit snapshots at 1/50 second. 

Somebody from the railroad company 
comes along with a form to fill out, if 
you wish to hear about future picture 
trains. Everybody fills one out, you bet. 
It has been a grand day, with a grand 
crowd. The next time we’ll wear shoes 
two sizes wider, and park a pushcart in 
the baggage car. Then we can take six 
cameras. 
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Personal training by expert instructors. 
Individual advancement. Resident 
classes only. Exceptional equipment. 
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116 So. Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois. Dept. PP 
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V.P, film, Th aS: made of special hard Scanian 
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Concentrated Liquid Hardening hd Fixer 


Ready-to-use fixing bath in 30 conds— 
merely add cold water. Hardening “Sgont in 


solution. 
32 oz. bottle 60c 16 oz. bottle 35c 
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111 W. 64th St., N. 
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Money back quesentes 
A REAL Photo Enlarger that does 
worm, 3 vonuaee automatically. Also COPIES 
and has a Contact Printer and ReCOUEING 
Table. Interesting circular free, Only $5.94 
complete, Lens included. 


IDEAL-H, 122 East 25th St., New York | 


@ Argus and Leica Users @ 
Buy 35 mm Film in Bulk and Save 
Eastman Super X ... DuPont Superior 


100 ft. @ $2.75 
25 ft. @ 88e 


FOB Hollywood CoD 
PACIFIC COAST FILM CO. 
1516 N. Western Avenue, Hollywood, Calif. 































What Do You Know About Flying? 


Aviation is the coming thing; in fact it’s here and, al- 
though you may not realize it, you—like thousands of 
others—are interested in this fascinating industry. POP- 
ULAR AVIATION, written so that even the most unin- 
itiated can understand it and illustrated with hundreds of 
live, exclusive photographs, combines trade-journal ac- 
curacy with conversational spontaniety to give you a really 


unique magazine. 
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ing with the Coptember issue. 
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THE MINI-PHOTOSCOP 





and how it came about 


Basing his ideas on a thorough study of exposure meter 
problems faced by photographers throughout the world and 
on his own accumulated experience of more than 12 years in 
the design of exposure meters, Mr. Joseph M. Bing placed 
before the engineers of Excelsior Werk, Leipzig, the re- 
quirements for a new electric exposure meter. The new 
meter was to be the answer to every criticism of exposure 
meters and to meet the needs of camera users under all 
possible lighting conditions, in the simplest, most practical 
and accurate fashion. It was to be a completely new and 
original design, topping the long line of Mr. Bing’s de- 
velopments in this field from the Justophot, the first import- 
ant visual exposure meter, to the photoelectric meters of 
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NATURAL SIZE today. 


HB. CELL. A highly sensitive photoelectric cell. 


2. GALVANOMETER. Completely reliable, bringing 
indicator instantly to correct reading and there 
stopping without wavering—yet more rugged, jar- 
proof and durable than ever before. 


3B. SIZE. Approximately that of a package of Amer- 
ican cigarettes, which usually is carried in a vest 
pocket; no sharp corners, everything rounded, smooth, 
streamlined. 


M. OPERATION. One hand to aim and to set, left-or 
right-handed. 


&. PROTECTION. No opening or protruding gadget 


to permit dust to enter meter or clog movement. 


@. ANGLE. Absolute exclusion of top-light influence 
and restriction of the reading angle to less than the 
ordinary camera lens field in order to single out the 
exposure of importance. 


Je MARKINGS. Indelible, easily read large and clear 
figures on a finish without glare and disturbing ro- 
flections. 


Through the cooperation of designer and factory every 
one of these requirements has been achieved in the new 
electric exposure meter, the Mini-Photoscop, so-called & 
because it is truly a miniature meter, destined to become 


SETTING. Requiring only a slight shift of the 
knurled dial, left or right, bringing into instant read- 
ing position every pair of stop and time usable in 
still photography, and every cine speed (number of 
frames per second) required in cine photography, 


with featured position for the famous “I6 per 
second." In short, a universal exposure meter. 
9. POSITION. The meter to be aimed and read in the 


10. 


Il. 


breast high position found convenient, even for 
wearers of eye glasses, in reading a book or other 
printed matter. 


CASE. A simple, ever-ready case protecting the 
meter from foreground reflections by merely folding 
back the flap of the cover, allowing also the im- 
mediate removal of the meter if desired. 


PRICE. And all of this at an unprecedented popu- 
lar price, hardly higher than the first visual exposure 
meter, bringing the meter 

into the reach of every 
camera user, without the 
least sacrifice of the high- 
est qualities desired in a 
thoroughly accurate and re- 
liable meter of universal 
usefulness—for still photo- 
graphy, cine photography 
and color. 












the indispensable exposure guide for every serious pho- 


tographer. 


THE PRICE, COMPLETE WITH EVER-READY CASE, IS THE LOWEST ON RECORD FOR A 
PHOTOELECTRIC METER— 
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10 West 33rd St... New York 
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oe by far the greater num- 
ber of pictures, of every kind, are 
made on Kodak Film. Because people 
know that it pays. So, why take chances? 
Any camera is a better camera loaded 
with Kodak Film. To be sure of better 
pictures, under any and all conditions, 
use it always . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


@ Kodachrome and Kodak Super X 
for Kodak Bantam Special, Kodak 
Retina and similar miniatures. 


KODACHROME 


For gorgeousfull-color 
transparencies, to be 
viewed as they are, or 
mounted in slides for 
large-size projection 
on the home screen. 
(No extra equipment 
needed for taking; the 
color is in the film.) 


KODAK SUPER X 


Considerably faster 
even than Kodak 
**SS?’ Gives fully timed 
negatives much earlier 
or later in the day. 
Invaluable indoors. 


KODAK INFRA-RED 
(Not illustrated) 
Used with a red filter, 
cuts through atmos- 
pheric haze, produces 
unusual effects—skies 
dark, shadows hard, 
trees as though snow- 
covered. For Kodak 
Retina and similar 

miniatures. 


KODAK VERICHROME 


Its double coating 
guards against under- 
exposure, overexpo- 
sure—insures the 
highest possible per- 
centage of successful 
snapshots. In sun or 
shade, on bright days 
or dull, your pictures 
turn out expressive, 
lifelike; the color bal- 
ance is more natural. 


KODAK PANATOMIC 


The film for ‘‘minia- 
tures.’’ Extreme en- 
largements show no 
appreciable ¢graini- 
ness, retain remark- 
able brilliance and 
detail. Also gives won- 
derfully rich contact 
printsinany size. Ren- 
ders all colors in their 
natural black-and- 
white relationship. 


KODAK “SS” PAN 





Lightning-fast. Defi- 
nitely lengthens the 
snapshot day. Widens 
your range in any 
light. Makes snap- 
shots indoors at night, 
under Photoflood 
bulbs. Fully color-sen- 
sitive. Gives a black- 
and-white rendition 
of colors more nearly 
true to life. 
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